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all the 
news 

_ for 
business 
decisions 


From the pages of Business Week... American Marc, Inc. 
makes small, light engines for jobs that diese/s have never 
done before...a sa/mon paradise on Newfound/and's Gander 
River attracts angling-minded executives... Rome may 
soon replace Paris as the fashion capital of the world... 
Wa// Street says the bull market is correcting itself... 


News events like these are probably 
reported by hundreds of periodicals the 
world over. But only Business Week takes 
a second look for the exclusive benefit of 


Subscriptions to Business Week are solicited and accepted 
only from g tmenind and industry. Company 
and position must be indicated on al/ subscription orders. 





SMALL DIESELS AND BIG FISH 


executives. Business Week interprets the meaning of these 
events—and reports effects they might have on business 
decisions. This is Business Week’s unique service to man- 
agement. Its keen, analytical business reporting sets it 
apart from all other publications. It is useful to execu- 
tives as no other periodical can hope to be. This is why 
Business Week has a higher concentration of manage- 
ment readership than any other publication in the world. 
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REGISTER 


Industry's No. 7 Publication 


because its 


Industry's No. 7T Marketplace 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 


In Sales Action For Advertisers 
TR’s leadership in producing Buying Action I1- 
quiries out of all proportion to the low cost of 
display space is well known by experienced ad- 
vertisers and agencies. Proof on request. 


In Number Of Advertisers 


12,265 manufacturers now advertise more than 
45,000 products in TR . . . more than in any 
other 50 industrial publications combined. 


In Gaining User Acceptance 


Users know that all qualified makers have their 
products Registered and described in TR. Makers 
not in TR are out of the running when buyers 
start pre-purchase investigation in TR. 


In Paid Circulation Income 


Users pay more in subscription money to have 
TR than they pay to any other industrial publi- 
cation . . . without special deals or offers. 


In Long Life Of Advertising 


Each edition of TR is used an average of 3 
years .. . passed interplant, to branch plants, etc., 
. . « delivering the broadest possible coverage 
of all departments involved in product selection. 


In Annual Advertising Billings 


Advertisers invest more money in Thomas 
Register than in any other industrial publica- 
tion per year . . . including weekly magazines. 


In Paid (ABC) Circulation Increase 


Since 1945 TR has doubled its annual distribu- _ 


tion . . . sold out, with a waiting list for the — 
next edition. Only one A.B.C. industrial pu : 





your 
best 
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building 


Published Monthly 


PIT and® QUARRY 


us 
HANDBOOK and PREFILED CATALOGS 


FIFTY-THIRO EDITION 


use PIT and QUARRY to create 
BUYING MOTIVATION among 
officials in the industrial mineral 
industries 

For 42 years, PIT and QUARRY has been 
the most reliable source of information 
for administrative and production officials 
in the cement, crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, lime, gypsum and most other in- 
dustrial mineral plants. Year-after-year, 
advertisers show preference for PIT and 
QUARRY, and confirm it by using far the 
greatest volume of advertising carried by 
any publication serving this field. Edi- 
torial guidance by Eastman Research. 
Readership Reports by Ad-Gage and Con- 
tinuous Readership Survey. 


use Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK 
and Prefiled Catalog to be present 
when officials in these industries 
are making BUYING DECISIONS 


For over 50 years, Pit and Quarry HAND- 
BOOK has been the only Technical Refer- 
ence Manual published for the pit and 
quarry industries. Distributed to 7,000 








Published Annually 


production officials, carefully selected for 
their authority in purchase of equipment. 
The HANDBOOK is consulted by approai- 
mately 20,000 users. An excellent medium 
for advertisements with detailed descrip- 
tions of products — exposed to readers the 
year ’round. 


Sales in the expanding multi-billion dollar cement, 
crushed stone, sand and gravel, gypsum, lime 
and other industrial mineral industries 


PIT AND QUARRY provides the advertiser each month with the most 
complete coverage, throughout these industries, of management and 
production officials. These are the men who consider and decide what 
equipment should be purchased. 


Frequent access to the minds of these men is necessary to place your 
product in a desirable competitive position when purchases are con- 
sidered 


in the final steps of these buying processes, it is usually necessary for 
the purchaser to have more detailed information on equipment adver 
tised in PIT AND QUARRY 


This is supplied by the PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK and PREFILED 


CATALOG, the only engineering reference manual for the industrial 
minerals industry 


For fifty-two years, equipment manufacturers have used detailed adver- 
tising copy in the Handbook to be on the spot, when specifications 
on the equipment are needed at the moment of buying action. 


A survey of 2,000 readers of the 1958 Handbook produced 979 replies 
of which 567 or 58% indicated that they referred to the Handbook 
when purchasing equipment. 


Your sales promotion program is not complete without using all ap- 
proaches to the buyer. Include both PIT AND QUARRY and the HANDBOOK 
and PREFILED CATALOG in your 1960 advertising budget. 


PIT AND QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn Street 


e Chicago 5, Illinois 
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shop talk .. . 


Gey Over the years (we're 44 now) 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has come to 
be known as the publication for in- 
dustrial admen to read. And we’re 
mighty proud of our adman follow- 
ing. But we know that we also must 
serve other segments of industrial 
marketing—salesmen and sales 
managers, for instance. 

This issue is a good example of 
how we're doing that job. While we 
put on no special “drive” to include 
sales management oriented stories 
in the issue, we are running three 
articles of particular interest to sales 
executives. The three, which, of 
course, should interest admen, too, 
are: 
® Versatile charts solve a tough 
sales presentation problem . . page 
50. 
® Can your salesmen pass this basic 
test? .. page 63. 
© How to prepare a sales manual 
and make sure it’s used . . page 200. 

These articles are, of course, in 
addition to many more covering 
space advertising, direct mail, pack- 
aging, publicity and other subjects. 
The point we’re making is that, 
while we intend to remain the pub- 
lication for industrial admen to read, 
we're also going to live up to our 
name—INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
completely. 


fey We hit the jackpot on good in- 
dustrial direct mail stories this 
month—with the help of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association and of 
our own Sales Promotion Idea-of- 
the-Month contest. 

On page 137, you'll find associate 
editor Betty Aulenbach’s story tell- 
ing how General Mills made ingeni- 
ous use of its breakfast cereal pre- 
miums in a promotion for the com- 
pany’s industrial products. The 
promotion won an IM “Idea Man” 
trophy for L. E. Pearson, General 
Mills adman. 


A report by Associate Editor Bud 
Reese on another top industrial di- 
rect mail campaign begins on page 
148. This is the story of how Alcoa 
made use of a gimmick that really 
made sense so far as the product 
was concerned—and that kind of 
gimmick is hard to find. The cam- 
paign was chosen as a “leader” in 
this year’s DMAA competition. 
We'll cover some of the other out- 
standing industrial winners in the 
competition in subsequent issues. 


ley We hit a hot topic in this 
month’s “Top Management Forum” 
feature—foreign competition in U.S. 
markets. It must be hot because so 
many top executives refused to be 
quoted on the subject. Possibly the 
wide divergence in the views of the 
two company presidents who did 
contribute is some indication of the 
reason others played safe and re- 
mained silent. The feature appears 
on page 133. 


fey Either our articles are getting 
more provocative, or our readers are 
getting more vociferous. Take a look 
at the “Letters to the Editor” de- 
partment (page 222), and you'll see 
what we mean. It’s the biggest “Let- 
ters’ section we’ve ever run—and 
these were by no means all we re- 
ceived. Most of them are concerned 
with three features in our August 
issue—Copy Chasers’ blast at art 
directors, Sid Bernstein’s “advice” 
to NIAA and Dick Hodgson’s article 
on industrial advertising agency 
compensation. 

If you especially liked—or dis- 
liked—any one of these three pieces, 
youll find plenty of company among 
this month’s letter writers. 


we Chilis 


Complete table of contents. . .pages4&5 





PAUL 
MELINE 


—Your Man from Hitchcock 


. . . Editor of Machine and Tool 
Blue Book . . . examining a tap 
driver turned out by an automated 
six station drilling machine. Hitch- 
cock editors travel all over North 
America to do on-the-spot fact 
gathering for authoritative staff- 
written articles. Top editorial plus 
100% qualified circulation equals 
unexcelled advertising opport- 
unity for you. An advertising in- 
vestment in a Hitchcock publica- 
tion always brings you dividends 
of sales and good will. 


PUBLICATIONS SERVING METAL- 
WORKING, WOOD WORKING 
AND MASS TRANSPORTATION 
INDUSTRIES 
MACHINE ard TOOL BLUE 
MACHINE ana TOOL DIRE 
ASSEMBLY and FASTENER 
ENGINEERING 
GRINDING and FINISHING 
CARBIDE ENGINEERING 
HITCHCOCK'S WOOD WORKING 
WOOD WORKING DIRECTORY 
MASS TRANSPORTATION 
MASS TRANSPORTATION DIRECTORY 
SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS + SINCE 1898 
THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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Doubtful adman tests business paper audience .......... 
lling claims made by business 
1dman who felt the same way 


D. C. Miner 


What Westinghouse admen did the year it rained cutouts . . 
When Westinghouse tripled its production capacity for fuse cutouts, it 
was s needed to build demand for 

this hard-to-sell product. Here's the story of the prize-winning campaign 


S. F. Johnson 


Versatile charts solve tough sales presentation problem .... 
An industrial sales manager shows how he developed an attention- 
jetting sales presentation that is adaptable to many audiences, yet can 
be specialized for each. A picture story. Harold Brunton 


How to turn a packaging problem into a sales advantage . . 


As products become smaller, packaging problems become larger. 
Here's how General Transistor Corp., with a tiny, irregularly-shaped 
product, solved its packaging problems and added several plus sales 
values. Edwin P. Berlin 


Small company does big promotion job with direct mail ... . 


Too small to hire salesmen, Seattle Bronze Co. uses direct mail to do 
all sales spadework. Here's proof that you don't have to be big to do 
a good promotion and sales job. Beb Karolevitz 


Eight ways to improve your inquiry-handling ............ 


This article lays down eight guidelines for inquiry-handling which, if 
followed, will make inquiries a truly effective tool for increasing sales 
rather than just a soso yardstick for measuring advertising effec 
tiveness. John Denler 


How to pick the right trade show for your company ...... 
Industrial companies are faced yearly with dozens of decisions on 
whether or not to enter trade shows. This article, by the general promo 
ton supervisor of Armco Steel, will make those decisions easier. It tells 
what to look for in a show, how to get the right information, and how 


it Robert M. Nelson 


1Se 


Can your salesmen pass this basic test? ............2.26. 
Here's a five-minute, one-question quiz for industrial salesmen, which 


will determine whether they are fully prepared to do a good sales job. 


T. R. Smith 


A basic guide for developing publicity ................ 
What makes a good industrial publicity program tick? Where do the 
ideas come from? Just what should be publicized? This article, 2]st in 


IM’s Encyclopedia of Marketing series, will answer those questions. 


Bernard E. Ury 
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NIAA members vote on organizational changes .........- 


Members of the National Industrial Advertisers Association will decide 
this month whether or not to adopt several important organizational 
changes. Here’s a complete report on the issues at stake and a clear 
picture of the proposed new organizational setup. 


Congress investigates advertising and selling to government 


If you sell—or hope to sell—to the government, this special report by 
IM’s Washington editor is must reading. Stanley E. Cohen 


Junior spacemen aid industrial promotion campaign ..... . 


An industrial division of General Mills launches a ‘space age” mail 
promotion which delights small boys and impresses their dads . . who 
happen to be sales prospects. Betty Aulenbach 
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Alcoa wanted to break into the ketchup bottle cap market, which is a 
lot harder than it sounds, Here’s the story of the prize-winning direct 
mail campaign that did the job. Bud Reese 


How Rese Engineering developed a ‘‘company look”’ ...... 


The president of a very young electronics company tells how early 
planning of all promotional materials established the company’s name 
and “image” quickly. Richard Endres 


How to prepare a sales manual and make sure it’s used ... . 


A good sales manual can be the best single tool of the industrial sales 
manager and his salesmen. Here’s how to put one out. Keith J. Evans 


Are there too many facts in industrial advertising? ....... 
IM’s Copy Chasers attack fact-filled industrial ads. They say ads 
should strive for “reader involvement” rather than just dishing up the 
facts. They give examples to show what they mean. 
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METALWORKING FIELD 


MACHINE AND TOOL 


Continuous high readership due to 
editorial superiority has earned 
this leadership for MTBB in the 
metalworking field. Leadership 
that advertisers know “pays off” 
for them. During 1958 MTBB 
carried more pages of advertising 
than any other metalworking 
monthly. MTBB covers the prime 
buyers in this industry best and 
offers the lowest cost per thousand 
to reach the S.I.C. groups that 
make up the important metalwork- 
ing market . . . cost per thousand 
is only $7.64. MTBB circulation is 
94.69% verified. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
MACHINE AND TOOL BLUE BOOK 


Serves entire metalworking 
field including tooling, engi- 
neering, production and 
maintenance 

Over 50,000 circulation 

LC tola itt Mie OlOlOMutelalthiclaitia 
ing plants 

List is verified and personal- 
ized 

Starch Readership Studies 
available 

Write for MTBB data file 
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Mr. A, M. Anderson is responsible 
for engineering of Hotpoint’s home 
laundry appliances. One of the 
features of the line is a new 6- 
cycle ‘Clothes Minder’’ control 
which automatically provides the 
correct speed and temperature 
for every known washable fabric 








How to win attention 
for your products 
from Hotpoint engineers 


Comments Mr. A. M. Anderson, Manager of Home Laundry 
Engineering, Hotpoint Division of the General Electric Company: 


@@Our favorite customer, the American housewife, wants maximum service 
and convenience from our appliances, and it’s our job to make sure she 
gets them. 

“Working under constant pressure to develop new ideas makes us acutely 
aware of the element of time, and we take full advantage of anything that 
helps us use our hours more effectively. 

“That’s why manufacturers’ catalogs are so important. We spend a sub- 
stantial portion of our time comparing, selecting, and specifying com- 
ponent parts and supplies. Catalogs can give us the facts we need for this 
buying job more quickly than any other source of information, 

“But sometimes catalogs can be as much of a hindrance as a help, It’s 
always a nuisance to have to write for a catalog. Weeks may go by while we 
wait for it to arrive by mail. And maintaining an up-to-date file of loose 
catalogs uses up time that contributes nothing to our progress. 

“By comparison, we actually save hundreds of hours every year by refer- 
ring to the catalogs in our Sweet’s Catalog Files. These Files are always 
on hand, and we don’t have to waste time keeping them up to date. The 
bound volumes are so neatly classified and indexed that finding needed 
information is quick and easy. 

“Manufacturers who furnish their catalogs to us through Sweet’s definitely 
help us use our engineering hours more productively. And since Sweet's 
is the first place we look when buying needs arise, the suppliers whose 


catalogs are in Sweet’s will always be in a preferred position. 99 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 
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Ever Meet a Census Taker? 


He’ll hit East Boston airport at about 8:30 A.M., hop a cab, and head 
for a certain industrial area in Hyde Park. He has it marked off on that 
street map he’s holding. 


What’s he up to? Good question. This is Hugh Britton, who directs 
McGraw-Hill Census of Manufactures. At the moment, he’s about to 
embark on a “block test.’ He’s going to check every plant in that circled 
area. He’ll make sure each one is right where it’s supposed to be. . . not 
moved, sold or inactive. He’ll match up his own meticulous records for 
company size, worth, key personnel, every single product. And more often 
than not, in other key cities, you’ll find a McGraw-Hill Research Depart- 
ment field investigator making similar‘‘block tests,”’ auditing these figures. 


This is unusual, a private census. . . in fact, the largest private study of 
American industry there is. It’s devastating in detail, utilizes the accepted 
SIC base, refined to a 5th digit. It runs down every manufacturing plant 
of 100 or more employees, 20 or more in some vertical industries. All in 
all, it covers the plants that do 91% of capital spending. Unlike Uncle 
Sam’s census, which is static and for the record, the McGraw-Hill version 
is continually maintained, constantly updated. And, it goes a significant 
step further—if a plant manufactures two or more kinds of products, it 
is classified under each proper code. 


Timeliness is its richest collateral. It’s a day-to-day working tool around 
here. We need it to be absolutely sure McGraw-Hill publications are always 
marketed to the right people in the right places. We use it to plot circula- 
tion potentials and audience buying capacity. We depend upon it for 
profitable subscription operations. 


It works because many conscientious men and women work hard to make 
it work . . . checking every available, reliable data source, cross-checking, 
consulting local chambers of commerce, studying daily field reports, mak- 
ing more than 200,000 survey mailings a year. It works for you, too, 
whether you know it or not. And surprisingly well. For when you adver- 
tise in McGraw-Hill publications, the industrial best of Boston (and every 
other city) comes to you. 





) 


—..:... 


ax, McGraw-Hill r 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., N. Y. 36, N. ¥. 


More than a million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications 
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|in the right place does it 


The same thing applies when you are trying to drive 
home a sales point. You have to hit where it counts. 

Electric Light and Power takes your sales story 
right to the top — to the men who count most in 
the electric power industry. EL&P delivers more 
personally addressed copies to top key men, by 
name, title and company, than any other publica- 
tion serving this field. 


This is why you get sales impact from your EL&P 
advertising. You reach the men who can take action. 

If you are seeking a bigger slice of the multi- 
billion dollar electric power market hit hard — hit 
often — and hit in the right place. Keep your sales 
story in Electric Light and Power. Your advertising 
will then pack more wallop. Haywood Publishing 
Company, 6 North Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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The Only Magazine 
Serving the Electric Power Industry Exclusively 





la difference! 


Balance! Right there is one difference between MACHINERY 
and other publications in the field—one difference that 
helps make MACHINERY your number one advertising 
buy for effective coverage of metalworking during 1960. 
Here’s what we mean by “‘balance”’: 


MACHINERY is edited for all the men on the “buying 
team.’’ Men who contribute their knowledge and ex- 
perience in making final decisions for metalworking 
materials, accessories, unit parts, tools and manufacturing 
equipment. Men like superintendents, foremen, chief 
engineers, tool engineers, product designers, plant 
managers, corporate officials in charge of engineering, 
in charge of production, to name but a few. 


You’ll agree, there must be a wide range of professional 
interest among so wide a variety of titles.* 











To satisfy such a diversity of interests MACHINERY 
serves a carefully planned editorial content to cover 
every phase of metalworking, as follows: 

Articles on Production Methods and arene 37.7% 
Articles for Engineers and Designers. . ...-. 848% 
Articles for Top —s Management. ... 16.4% 
Technical Articles. . poyestio cori so ty 
News of Industry. . BSS 8 AOR ~ 


The ratios are deliberately eaivabanail to the distribution 
of buying influences in the industry. 


Contrast this comprehensive editorial treatment, this 
correlated balance, with the specialized material found 
in many other publications. There you have one of the 
differences that makes MACHINERY well read among all 
members of any plant’s “buying team.”’ Vive la difference! 


*See MACHINERY’s latest 4-Digit 
SIC Circulation Breakdown . . 
industry . . . by titles. If you 


do not have a copy, write for it. 


Machinery ~ 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS e 93 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Fine! Do it! Meanwhile, maybe you’d like 
to know how the answers came out when 
other manufacturers asked purchasing 
agents what they read. 


PuRCHASING Magazine never makes reader 
preference studies. We could be called 
biased. But many of our advertisers 
have asked the question direct—asked pur- 
chasing people among their own customers 
and prospects. 


Dozens and dozens of such independent 
surveys have been made, always with the 
same result—purchasing people prefer 
PURCHASING Magazine. 
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Even when such surveys are not limited 
to purchasing agents, but include all kinds 
of industrial manufacturing executives, 
PURCHASING ranks right up near the top. 


All this is a matter of record. Our nearest 
representative will be glad to show you 
these independent survey results. Or if you 
prefer, he’ll help you make one of your 
own, at our expense. 


BYURCHASING macazine ves 
MA CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


the news and methods magazine for purchasing executives 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. New York 





How to see the woods 
in spite of 
the trees 
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Marketing research is supposed to clarify things, 
not confuse them. Yet many people have some 
pretty confused mental pictures of it. 

There are those, for instance, who see marketing 
research as an automatic method of producing solu- 
tions to problems, as a substitute for business judg- 
ment, a way to avoid making decisions. At the 
other end of the spectrum are those who take a dim 
view of marketing research as so much expensive 
hogwash, a kind of legal swindle. 

Both kinds of people are missing the tangible 
benefits which could come to them out of a clearer 
view of what marketing research is and can do. 

Marketing research is, of course, nothing more 
or less than an organized way of getting informa- 
tion. It can develop facts and conclusions which 
will help minimize errors in marketing judgment. 
Rightly used, it is a profitable investment. Wrongly 
used, it is a waste of money. 

While there is no pat formula for making market- 
ing research pay off, there are a few fundamental 
steps which go a long way in that direction. 

First: Know what you don’t know. That is, iso- 
late and define the areas where you really need 
information on which to base decisions. (Make sure 
that the “needed” information doesn’t already exist 
in your company files. This happens.) 

Second: Evaluate results realistically, facing the 
bad along with the good. Don’t shade them to con- 
firm a preconceived idea. Much of the value of 
research lies in the honesty of its interpretation. 

Third: Do something about it. Too much re- 
search is looked at, then filed. And use the results 
creatively, to make better advertising or better sales- 
men or better distribution or a better product— 
and more profit. 


Our affiliate organization, Marsteller Research, 





Inc., works with many of our advertising clients, 
and is also retained by a number of companies that 
are not our clients. Marsteller Research people are 
experienced in a broad range of projects including 
the formulation of basic marketing policies and 
methods, the exploration of new markets, evalua- 
tion of sales performance, market and sales poten- 
tials, new product introductions, and many others. 
They have helped several companies organize mar- 
keting research departments of their own. 


Whether or not you have an immediate need for 
marketing research, you might find it helpful, for 
future reference, to know more about how this 
research organization goes about its job. We'll be 
glad to send you a booklet called, “Questions and 


Answers about Marsteller Research, Inc.” 


Mareieller, Packard, 
Gebhardt a Keed Ine. 
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Why does this advertiser 





SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY e 
A 
BOARD OF TRADE sd 


196 WEST THIRD STREET . SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA Telephone TUmer 6-811) 





Enns. 427 - 467 
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think THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is “THE MOST USEFUL ONE"? 


“Our study shows that during the last five years our advertisements 
in The Wall Street Journal have brought us more substantial inquir- 
ies (for industrial development sites) than those of any other media.” 


Very truly yours, 


Trade and Industrial Development Director 
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take a 
CLOSER 


LOOK AT 
CANADA — 


EXPLORE THIS GROWING 
AND RESPONSIVE MARKET... 


By the end of 1959, the Canadian gross 
national product will have increased 
85.5 per cent in ten years, compared 
with 66.6 per cent for the U.S. The 
Canadian economy has also proved it- 
self less subject to sharp fluctuations 
than the U.S. economy. 


By 1980, Canada’s G.N.P. will hit $76 
billion, 130.3 per cent up over this year. 


..» WITH CANADA’S 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING SPECIALISTS 


In Canada, Hugh C. MacLean Publica- 
tions Limited is the largest company 
devoting its energies solely to publishing 
business magazines. In a score of 
industrial markets, a Hugh C. MacLean 
business magazine is there . . . growing 
with Canada. Hugh C. MacLean editors 
—architects, engineers, chemists, 
business analysts, journalists—are all 
specialists in their fields, constantly in 
touch with their markets. 


CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL MARKETING SPECIALISTS 





DEEP PENETRATION INTO THE 
CANADIAN ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD 


Depth of circulation 
penetration backed up 
by a vigorous editorial 
policy makes Engineering 
and Contract Record the 
first magazine in its field 
more editors . 

more original material 

. More circulation... 
more advertising lineage. 
Starch reports confirm 
this leadership. 


ENGINEERING AND CONTRACT RECORD 


. has available a new 40-page market- 
media data file on Engineering Construction 
. . first definitive study of the field. 


‘INFLUENCE’ MOTIVATES 


SALES OF 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


: 4 
ARCHITECT 


Price . . . quality... 
availability—are strong 
motivating factors in 
the sale of building 
supplies. But nothing... 
NOTHING equals in 
motivation the influence 
of the competent, experi- 
enced architect who has 
the confidence of his 
Canadian client. And 
that same architect is 
influenced by his respect 
for Canada’s only 
independent architec- 
tural magazine... 


THE CANADIAN ARCHITECT 


The first Census of Canadian Architectural 
Firms and booklets What Architects Want 
in Advertising and Advertising to Architects 
plus a market-media data file will provide 
solid help with your planning. 


In Canada 
CONSTRUCTION 


IN 1959, IT WILL HIT 
$8.3 BILLIONS... 

A BILLION OVER 1958'S 
RECORD FIGURE 


The rate of Canadian economic expansion has made 
headlines around the world. In a dozen short years, 
Canadian industry has become a major factor in the 
economy of the free world. Biggest partner and 
instrument in Canada’s growth 1s construction. 


Total expenditures for new and repair construction 
in Canada in 1959 are heading for $8.3 billions... 
bettering 1958’s record-breaking figures. 


At the end of seven months, industrial completions 
are up more than 10% over the 12 month total for 
1958, after a one year lapse (1958 was down about 
4% from the 1957 record). 


Hospital construction in 1958 has been estimated at 
about $168.8 million and further expansion in this 
field is assured as the provinces implement the 
Federal Government’s medical plan. 


In Canada, Hugh C. MacLean cover every phase of 
construction. Engineering and Contract Record covers 
engineering construction, with Engineering Con- 
struction Purchasers Directory as an annual buying 
guide. 


In light construction, MacLean Building Guide, one 
of the Hugh C. MacLean product-news magazines, 
blankets the market. Building Buyers Guide serves 
the industry with a big round-up directory. 


For the professional men in construction: The 
Canadian Architect and Canadian Consulting 
Engineer. 


For a fast-growing market: Hospital Administration 
and Construction... plus the daily reporting service 
of MacLean Building Reports. 


CANADA’S 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
SPECIALISTS 





IS BOOMING 


NEW MAGAZINE 
“ TO COVER A 
FAST-GROWING MARKET 


and this 

BUILDS BUSINESS 
IN THE ELECTRICAL 
FIELD... 


FOR ELECTRICAL 
osph Administratio bl 
py saremorrnipioren aH ENGINEERS IN UTILITIES 
AND INDUSTRY 








the specialized require- 
ments of hospital admin- 
istrators and designers. 





Its function is to report 
on the latest techniques 
and developments in 
Canada’s rapidly 
expanding hospital 


Editorial leadership has 
maintained Electrical 
News and Engineering’s 
position as top magazine 
in its field for over 60 


rogram. 7? tre 

aah a « years. Leader in editorial 
coverage . . . leader in 
readership ... leader in 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION AND ; 2 circulation . . . leader in 


advertising lineage. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Market and Media Data File is available on 


request. ELECTRICAL NEWS AND ENGINEERING 


Write for reader preference studies and market- 
media data file which prove Electrical News’ 
leadership. ENE was controlling co-sponsor of 


the dramatic Award-winning Canadian 
PLANTPOWER PROGRAM. 


FIRST TO REACH THE 
ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING AND 
MAINTENANCE 
MARKET IN CANADA 


TO REACH THE MEN 
WHO SPECIFY IN 
CONSTRUCTION 


Canadian Consulting 
Engineer is the only mag- 
azine in Canada directly 
serving these important 
specifying influences. A 

psec at te ewe SSeS Before any other 
average reader time pet ELECTRICAL Canadian business 


issue is 1 hour and 29 CONTRACTING & aaa: 
MAINTENANCE - - magazine was giving 


minutes. . 

<n sim me recognition to the large 
electrical maintenance 
market in Canada, 
Electrical Contracting 
and Maintenance, from 
its first issue, gave full 
coverage in both these 
related markets. 


CANADIAN CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Write for the first census of the market, our recent 
Reader Report Study, together with Market 
and Media Data File. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Get the three-part market research study of 
Canada’s Electrical Maintenance Market and 
our market-media data file. EC & M too, was 
a sponsor of the Award-winning PLANT- 
POWER PROGRAM in Canada 





;  =6ln Canada 
rasroraron®s — INDUSTRY IS MOVING 


BIG BUSINESS 


Perhaps no other 
industry in Canada, at 
this moment, is facing 
uch vite} decisions IN JUST FIVE SHORT YEARS, 
regarding its future as 


the transportation CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


industry. Only one 
magazine gives complete BY CANADA'S 
coverage of this field. 
Transportation officials 
are watching their 
progress and common 
problems closely through The’ sinews of Canada’s economic growth 
the pages of . . . since World War II have been the manu- 
facturing industries. The transition to a 
CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION bustling industrial economy has been a 


Unusually high starch ratings and exceptional reader 


response are Outlined in market and media data file. remarkable one. 


. The 1958 figures aren’t yet available, but the 

value of factory shipments for all manufac- 
turing in 1957 stood at $21.7 billions, down 
$0.1 billions from the previous year, but up 
$2.2 billions from 1955. 


Hugh C. MacLean serves manufacturing with 
Industrial Digest, the product-news magazine 
with the largest circulation to industry. 


FIRST DEFINITIVE Metalworking is a major part of manufactur- 
COVERAGE OF ing in Canada—in 1957, the metalworking 


METALWORKING FIRMS industries accounted for $7.1 billions, or 22 
BY OPERATIONS per cent of Canada’s gross national product. 
Hugh C. MacLean serves this market with 
Canadian Metalworking. 
A unique circulation 
Metalworking structure for magazines 
reaching the foundry, 
welding, machining in- 
dustries gives advertisers 
in Canadian Metalwork- 
ing deep penetration into 
all purchasing levels. The 


larger the company and 
the more complex the Ui 
purchasing process .. . . CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL 


the more copies of the 
magazine are sent to 
cover every influence. 





CANADIAN METALWORKING 

Ask to see how C M covers all phases of 
Canadian metalworking. Market data can 
help your planning. 





AHEAD —FAST! 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
HAVE INCREASED 
BY ONE-THIRD 


There are encouraging signs for the lumber 
and logging industries, too. Lumber produc- 
tion for the first six months of 1959 stood at 
3,383,867 thousand feet compared with 
3,168,844 thousand feet in 1958. 


Retail lumber and building supplies are up 
6.5 per cent for the first six months. 


Canada Lumberman is Canada’s only national, 
independent business magazine reaching this 
important market. 

Canadian Woodworker is the only business 
magazine reaching wood users in the man- 
ufacturing industries. 

In transportation too, Hugh C. MacLean 
publishes Canada’s oldest and most 
respected transportation magazine, Canadian 
Transportation. Investment for railways and 
telegraphs in 1958 is expected to reach a total 
of $ 362.2 millions, of which $227.2 millions 
will be spent on construction and $135 
millions on machinery and equipment. 

In each of these industrial markets, there is a 
Hugh C. MacLean business magazine to carry 
your product story. 


MARKETING SPECIALISTS 


ae 
CANADIAN LUMBERMEN ARE _ 


BUYING EQUIPMENT NOW 


The results of a recent 

survey indicate that 34 

per cent of Canada umberman 
Lumberman’s readers are Pe tpahetontng 

considering buying new fii A oll 
mill equipment either 

immediately or in the 

near future. To influence 

this lively market, the 

leading national 

magazine in Canada is 


CANADA LUMBERMAN 


Available: A study showing how Canada Lumberman 
penetrates regional markets through its national 
coverage, and complete market data. 


CANADA’S ONLY 
WOODWORKING MAGAZINE 


In seeking to penetrate ] 
Canada’s wood-using fr. 
industries, media buyers 

have an easy task. The 

only magazine serving 
this group, long- 
established and widely- 
respected, is Canadian 
Woodworker. A vigor- 

ous, modern editorial 
policy generates high 
readership. 


CANADIAN WOODWORKER 


Write for market and media data presentation and for 
surveys of the equipment and tools used in this 
industry. 


CANADA’S MEN OF 
DECISION INFLUENCE 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Executive reaches 
Canada’s most influen- 
tial executives. The aver- 
age reader has a salary 
of $37,710. The median 
salary of readers is 
$21,000. These are the 
men who make the top 
decisions in business and 
industrial purchasing. 
They also have exception- 
al personal buying power. 


EXECUTIVE 
Ask for ‘Advertising to the men of decision” 
and market-media fact file. 





In Canada— 
THE OIL and CHEMICAL FIELDS 


URGE AHEAD 


Petroleum and Natural Gas: In a short space of ten 
years, the Canadian oil outlook has been trans- 
formed. In 1947, domestic sources supplic 4 less than 
10 per cent of Canada’s need. Since then, produc- 
tion has risen more than twenty-fold—and despite 
rapid rises in consumption—existing wells are now 
capable of production equal to all Canadian 
requirements. The capital expenditures in all phases 
of the integrated Canadian oil industry since 1946 
would have built more than five St. Lawrence 
Seaways, or financed almost all of Canada’s 1957-8 
federal budget. In oil and gas, Hugh C. MacLean 
interprets the industry to the industry with Oil/Gas 
World. 


IN CANADA, THE 


OIL/GAS INDUSTRY 
NEEDS INTERPRETATION 


“ The many problems which 
beset Canada’s young and 
tempestuous oil and gas 
industry mean that an inter- 
pretive magazine has a big 
part to play. Oil Gas World 
is Canada’s industry-wide 
business magazine for man- 
agement and engineering, 
its editorial readership has 
been remarkable. 


OIL/GAS WORLD 


A 39-page review of all segments of the 
Canadian oil and gas industries ts 
available for the asking 


The growth of the Canadian chemical industry has 
slowed only slightly. The industry sold $1.3 billions 
of goods in 1958 .. . an 8 per cent increase over the 
1957 total and the best on record. Statistics for the 
first six months of 1959 show that business is up 
slightly again. The fact that chemical manufacturers 
will spend another $109.5 millions for new con- 
struction and equipment in 1959 bodes well for 
the future. 


Hugh C. MacLean serves this market with Canadian 
Chemical Processing, one of Canada’s most success- 
ful business magazines, and Chemical Buyers Guide. 


FIRST IN CANADA'S 
CHEMICAL PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


Out in front in editorial 
circulation and lineage, 
Canadian Chemical Process- 
ing is one of Canada’s 
foremost business maga- 
zines. Chemist editors and 
eminent editorial consult- 
ants report each month on 
the progress of this growth 
industry. Influence and sell 
this rich market through... 


— 
) 
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CANADIAN CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


Write for a 24-page market analysis of 
Canada’s chemical and chemical process 
industries and media data presentation. 





FOR YEAR ROUND PRODUCT LISTINGS 


HUGH C. MACLEAN’S 
ANNUALS... 


BUILDING 
BUYERS GUIDE 


This light construction industry 
annual last year pulled more than 
17,441 enquiries — from a single 
issue. Write for a detailed enquiry 
analysis, audited by Clarkson, 
Gordon, Chartered Accountants. 
Penetrates every segment of 
Canada’s booming building 
market. 


BUILDING BUYERS 
GUIDE-1959 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
PURCHASERS DIRECTORY 


The only separate buyers guide 
serving engineering construction 
in Canada. ECPD is published 
annually by Engineering and 
Contract Record, one of Canada’s 
On| foremost business magazines. Ask 
chasers for a full presentation on this 
directory year-round selling tool. 
pnacdoe. 
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CHEMICAL 
BUYERS GUIDE 


In Canada, this is the one separate 
buying reference for the chemical 
and chemical process industries. 
Product listings backed by product 
advertising are at customers 
fingertips the whole year around. 
Published annually by Canadian 
Chemical Processing. 





... AND PRODUCT-NEWS 
MAGAZINES 


All of the three product-news magaz.nes have 
audited circulations—and independently audited 
analyses of the enquiries that they develop. Write 
for our booklet, The Story of Product-News 


Magazines. 


MACLEAN BUILDING GUIDE 


MacLean Building Guide which 
covers Canada’s light construc- 
tion industry in depth, last year 
generated 39,365 enquiries from 
building buyers. Write for 
audited enquiry analysis. 


INDUSTRIAL DIGEST 


In Canada, /ndustrial Digest has 
the largest circulation of any 
magazine covering industry gen- 
erally. It pulled over 10,716 
enquiries in 1958, the audited 
enquiry analysis shows. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Covering the broad electrical 
field in Canada, Electrical Equip- 
ment News’ audited enquiry 
analysis showed it pulled nearly 
16,589 enquiries in 1958 with 
another gain in 1959. EEN was 
also a co-sponsor of the Award- 
winning PLANTPOWER PROGRAM. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





22 
BUSINESS 
MAGAZINES 
SERVING 
CANADA: 


Electrical News & Engineering 
Electrical Contracting & Maintenance 
Engineering and Contract Record 
The Canadian Architect 
Canadian Consulting Engineer 
Shoe and Leather Journal 
Furniture and Furnishings 
Supermarket Methods 

Canada Lumberman 

Canadian Woodworker 

Oil /Gas World 

Canadian Chemical Processing 
Canadian Metalworking 
Canadian Transportation 
MacLean Building Guide 
Electrical Equipment News 
Industrial Digest 


Hospital Administration 
and Construction 


Executive 


Engineering Construction 
Purchasers Directory 


Chemical Buyers Guide 
Building Buyers Guide 


DIVISIONS: Mail Sales, 
MacLean Building Reports 


Canadian Furniture Mart 


p83 a ye 


YOUR MOST 
DIRECT 
ROUTE... 


TO CANADIAN 
MARKET INFORMATION 


Complete information on all the markets served by the 

22 leading Canadian business magazines, at left, is available 
from the research department of Hugh C. MacLean 
Publications Limited. We will supply Market and Media 
Data Files for each publication to give agencies and 
advertisers specific facts and figures on the 

Canadian markets we serve. 


TO CANADIAN MARKETS 


Hugh C. MacLean business magazines are staffed by 
professional editors—experts in their fields. Circulations are 
audited to the strict requirements of the Canadian 
Circulations Audit Board. Each magazine covers its 

market in depth... nationally. 


CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL MARKETING SPECIALISTS 


U.S. Representatives: 


W. REYNOLD RATZ, 
Elsah, Illinois, HO. 2-8933 


DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC., 
266 South Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, California DUnkirk 5-3991 





If you— 
Make these products... 
Offer these services... 


OID PNET VANES 

CAN HELP YOU 
SELL ECONOMICALLY 
IN ANY INDUSTRY 





take the Gas Pipe Line Industry... 


For example, at TRANSCONTINENTAL 
in Houston selecting these products 
and services is @ major concern 

of Superintendent Mike Dougal 


TRANSCONTINENTAL GAS PIPE LINE COR- 
PORATION is the owner and operator of the 
longest single-project pipe line ever built, the 
longest permanent underwater pipe-line crossing 
ever attempted and the longest private microwave 
communication system in the world. This rapidly- 
expanding company operates gas gathering facili- 
M. E. (Mike) Dougal, Superintendent of Station 23, ties from Mercedes, Texas near the Mexican border, 
at Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation along the Gulf in Texas and Louisiana and off the 
Louisiana coast. It delivers to areas in Georgia, the 
Carolinas, Virginia, Wilmington and Philadelphia, 
and is the principal supplier of natural gas to met- 
ropolitan New York City, Long Island and New 
Jersey. 


Station 23, pictured here, is one of 24 compressor 
stations on the system. It employs 15 men to handle 
the job of receiving natural gas in the pipe line, 
stepping up the pressure and boosting the gas along 
its route to the market. Mr. M. E. Dougal is the 
superintendent of this entire operation as well as 
a six-house “town” for the plant’s key employees. 


The principal operating units in the station are 
the huge centrifugal compressors driven by gas 


Be IE.YOU. WANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT, ... PUT 


J 





engines through step-up gears. An elaborate system 
of insulation is used on exhaust as well as suction 
and discharge lines in the station to eliminate heat, 
noise and condensation. Also peculiar to this in- 
dustry are the many special gas-handling valves 
operated by motor-driven valve operators. The 
more conventional power services are also Mr. 
Dougal’s responsibility. These include a well sys- 
tem to supply water for plant needs and the six 
homes, electrical distribution within the station 
area, Office-area air conditioning, cooling-water 
treating and plant instrumentation. 


“T started reading POWER almost ten years ago 
in Alabama,” says Mr. Dougal. “I especially like 
the plant problems section and the practical ideas 
POWER runs. But I get something out of almost 
all of it—including the advertising. Every so often 
I find something in an ad that I can use in my own 
plant. 


“T keep pretty busy around the plant so I have 
POWER sent to my home. I can give it more time 
and a lot more close attention there.” 
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Every major industry — including the Pipe Line 
Industry —requires many power and plant services. 
And the mechanical power, water, heat, electricity, 
etc. is the same no matter how it is used or what 
industry uses it. 


Just as these services are common to all industry, 
so the equipment to supply them is found in every 
major plant. And the engineers who produce, dis- 
tribute and supply them perform the same tasks 
from industry to industry. 


Time after time independent reader-preference 
surveys made by manufacturers of power and plant 
service equipment among their own customers and ” 
prospects have shown that in every industry the 
POWER reader is their key specifying influence.* 


If your product is a part of the system that sup- 
plies these services in any or all industries, then 
the POWER reader is your primary sales target. 
For only he knows the needs well enough to specify 
the right equipment to supply them. 


*The complete results of these surveys are available 
from your POWER representative. 


QD A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


BEHIND IT 1i@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, W. Y. 
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This Doctor is diagnosing a business firm: He is reading 
a brochure sent to him by a medical supplier. He studies the text and pictures 
carefully. And unconsciously, he reads between the lines — looks for evidences of 
sincerity and good taste. From seemingly little things — the courtesy of the 
wording, the reproduction of pictures, the feel of the paper — he forms his 
opinion of the company and its products. If the company shows respect for 
him through a well-presented message in a well-printed brochure — he will 
respect the company in return. Respectful printing begins with a good printer. See 
him early. The chances are he will specify Warren printing papers. He will 


get better results with Warren papers — and so will you. 


‘Warren's printing papers make a good impression 
— TAN nan 4 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





AMONG ALL ELECTRONIC ANNUALS 
eceem 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER 


More pages of manufacturers’ advertisements...726; more 
pages of directory material...554; greatest gain in number 
of paid pages over 1958 edition...221; most complete buying 
directories in every detail—a clean sweep for the new 1959 
edition of eem over all annuals serving the electronic market. 


This in itself is a proud record, but to attain it in the second 
edition, when competitive annuals have been publishing from 
12 to 19 years, is a remarkable achievement. So remarkable, 
in fact, that every electronic manufacturer and every adver- 
tising agency representing clients selling the electronic market 
should use eem—the number one annual—to spearhead their 
selling and advertising program. 











Our sincere thanks to the manufacturers who had the faith 
to support this lusty infant and its new streamlined concept of 
product presentation. Our thanks, too, to the 56,000 engi- 
neers and purchasing agents who, by their day-in and day-out 
reliance on eem, have proved to manufacturers that eem is 
the most effective way to present their produet information. 
Now, if you want to assure yourself that eem also ranks first 
in reader preference, take advantage of our free offer and 
survey your customers at our expense. Write for details to: 


eem—Electronic Engineers Master, 60 Madison Avenue, 
Hempstead, New York, |Vanhoe 6-7755. 


eem’s total includes only manufacturers’ pages. 
Other annuals include manufacturers’ pages, sales 
rep, distributor or surplus ads, 








Industries 


232 


pages 








Electronic 


Specifying 
and Purchasing 
(Who's Who) 
212 
pages 
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The Acknowledged... 


BUYING / SPECIFYING GUIDE since 1934 


“WHO MAKES IT?” “WHERE CAN WE GET IT?” When an 
engineer or contractor in the industrial-large building field is ready 
to buy or specify your type of product, here’s where he goes. He 
repeatedly uses HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING’s January 
Directory Number to identify sources of supply and learn specific 
details about products. 

Here’s proof: In a survey of our all paid subscribers, 96% report 
they keep this field-specialized Directory throughout the year, 75% 
refer to the advertising pages as they use the Directory, and 91% 


Ne 
LOOK WHAT THIS \_ 
DIRECTORY. N: 


1. An alphabe 

in the field, and %@ 

2. Names and address@ 

facturers. 

3. A listing of all known trad 

the product and manufacturer 

for each. 

4. All products advertised in this issu 
classified and listed. This guides readers 


regard, the Directory as useful to them. 

Lasting sales power plus immediate cover-to-cover attention! 
Nearly 300 advertisers appear each year! Not a 13th or extra-cost 
issue regular space rates apply! Start off 1960 right . . . tell your 
full story, parade your entire line in this value-packed issue. Closing 
date, December 10. KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. 


the ad pages where they'll find more in- 
formation on what they seek. 

5. Normal editorial content of a regular issue 
assures immediate cover-to-cover attention. 
6. ACOMPLETE SHOW SECTION previewing 
the 2nd Southwest Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Exposition in Dallas Feb. 1-4. 
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For the capture of this mans 
fk botwN bo eleN 


This is the opportunity you’ve been looking for—a chance to 
create a really effective businesspaper advertisement. 


YOU CAN EARN $1000 

To satisfy this long-time, deep-felt urge—and earn $1000 in the 
bargain—send us copy and a rough layout for one advertisement 
(any size, color or not, as you see fit). This ad should be 
capable of attracting the interested attention of industrial ad- 
vertisers with a stake in the automation market. It should point 
up the values AUTOMATION magazine holds as a medium for 
reaching buyers of automatic production equipment. 


MORE THAN ONE WINNER 


This is not a one-winner contest. AUTOMATION will pay $1000 
to the creator of each advertisement it decides subsequently to 


use as part of its advertising campaign. AUTOMATION editors 
will be the judges. Contestant’s identity will remain anonymous 


during the judging. 


FOR HELPFUL BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Pertinent information about AUTOMATION’s market, readers and 
objectives for use in preparing your entry appears on the back 
of this page. If you desire additional material, please write and 
we will send you a booklet supplying complete details. 


DEADLINE IS NOVEMBER 30, 1959 

The competition is open to all. Anyone with a creative flair 
is urged to try his skill. Yours may be just the idea we’re looking 
for. Send completed entries to $1000 Reward, c/o AUTOMATION, 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Background Information to Help You Win 


$1000 REWARD 


(For complete contest details, please see reverse side) 





The Marketing Man's Stake in Automation 


Automation is the marketing man’s challenge today—and in 
the future. His ideas must match this manufacturing concept. 
The creative marketer realizes that as an absolute first con- 
dition, automation requires the establishment of a_ predictable, 
stable, and expanding market. Economic and sociological pres- 
sures force automation on us; automation forces new marketing 
concepts on us. 

The building of a constant market will require a more com- 
plete circuit of communication. Now, the manufacturer-customer 
flow of information largely goes from the maker to the buyer. 
3ut with automation, we will have to know more about what 
the customer wants. Needed are improved ways to get better 
communication from maker to user and then back again. 


The Management Man's Stake 


Automation, or continuous automatic production, naturally will 
grow out of more complete mechanization. We have progressed 
from the manual area through the mechanization area and are 
now well into automation. Any discussion about whether auto- 
mation is desirable is a futile intellectual exercise. We might 
as well argue whether the tides and the seasons are desirable. 

The dawn of mechanization at the turn of the century 
brought a new era of lower costs and a higher standard of 
living than would have been possible in a manually operated 
economy. Now, we are approaching the upper limits of cost 
and labor reduction possibilities in a mechanically operated 
economy. We need a new breakthrough—and it will come 
through automation. 

In the words of D. S. Harder, former Executive Vice President, 
Basic Manufacturing Divisions, Ford Motor Co, 

“Time has proved that the machine age is a boon—not 

a bugaboo... Manufacturers, large and small, have to make 

a choice. They can heed the warnings of uninformed doom 

prophets and retard our industrial progress—a road leading 

to oblivion. Or we can all have faith in ourselves and our 

ability to harness the potential of this new phase of in- 

dustrialization for the benefit of all.” 


The Manufacturing Engineering Function 


When industry first backed into automation without pre- 
cision engineering, it had plenty of trouble, As a result, the 
manufacturing engineering function developed and has become 
industry’s fastest growing and most important buying influ- 
ence for automated production equipment. 

Industry is changing from a departmentalized approach to 
a three-phase approach. 

Prase Onr—the processing or work-performing phase, which 
includes all the steps that alter or combine materials. 

Phase Two—the handling phase, which encompasses the 
movement of materials in process within or between machines. 

Phase Three—the control phase, covering the automatic cycling 
of functions | and 2—either independently or integrated. 


How AUTOMATION Serves This Function 
Edited for men with manufacturing engineering interests and 
responsibilities AUTOMATION serves all industries. It re- 
orts and interprets all significant advancements and trends re- 
lating to automation, including planning, development, design, 
installation and maintenance. It provides for the exchange of 
ideas from one industry to another. This cross fertilization is the 
time-and-money saving link between those who have solved a 
production process problem and those who are still looking for 
a solution. 


Why Users Read AUTOMATION 


Automation is directed particularly to manufacturing engi- 
neering and operating management men in industry who are re- 
sponsible for, or directly interested in, automation. Editorial and 
advertising pages provide the basis for their decisions concerning 
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the adoption or improvement of automated equipment and manu- 
facturing systems for their own use. 


Why Designers and Builders Read It 


In addition, AUTOMATION appeals to engineers and manage- 
ment men in companies that serve the special automation needs 
of industry . the manufacturing engineering function to indus- 
try. It gives designers and builders specific job help relating to 
all types of automated original production equipment .. . from 
single automatic machines to fully integrated lines and plants. 


Reaches a $5 Billion Market 


A continuing industry-wide study pinpoints the tremendous po- 
tential for Production Equipment, Handling Equipment, Power 
Drives and Automatic Control Equipment in this vast market 
controlled by the manufacturing engineering function. This 
“Survey Report and Automation Forecast” provides you with a 
new measure of marketing trends. Ask your AUTOMATION 
Representative to show you how to incorporate its data into 
your marketing plans. 


Attracts a 90,000 Buyer Audience 


AuTomaTion’s vital readership is concentrated among 90,000 
key buying influences the manufacturing engineering and 
management men who specify, recommend, approve and buy 
your products. It reaches the important influences of the buying 
team ... the men your salesmen don’t always get a chance to 
contact and, yet, would prefer to contact. 


High Response to Editorial 


Written by manufacturing engineers for manufacturing engineers 
AUTOMATION is geared to the exact needs and wants of 
its readers. Its editorial pages clearly communicate—create re- 
spect and response! This high level of reader interest is docu- 
mented by reprint requests (averaging over 130,000 annually) 
and continually high Starch readership scores. ; 


High Response to Advertising 


Every advertisement in AUTOMATION is directed to the manu- 
facturing engineering function, production-management men, or 
the designers of production equipment. No waste circulation .. . 
for every reader has the need to know about these products and 
the power to buy them. 


Market Planning Help 


You get more effective results from your advertising and help in 
reaching key automation-minded men in industry, too, with a 
complete marketing plan which includes: The Penton Census... 
the Continuing Industry-Wide Study of Automation .. . Reader 
Action Reports . Market Data Sheets . . . Starch Scores . 
plus many other Merchandising Aids. Your AUTOMATION 
Representative is prepared to help you make the most of indus- 
try’s fastest growing and most influential function—manufactur- 
ing engineering. 





Get ACTION from the men 
who buy and specify . . . 
© Production Equipment 
© Handling Equipment 


@ Power Drives and Automatic 
Control Equipment 


DOVOOOwWoOo 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





BEST WAY TO MOVE 
CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
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advertise them in the, January Buying Value Guide issue 


(where construction men look for new ideas and new products) 


Issue Date. January, 1960. 
Closing Date. December 10, 1959. 


Market Covered. Contractors and all other groups which make 
up the construction market. 


Circulation. Over 60,000. 


Basic Editorial Content. Descriptions of many hundreds of 
products newly introduced to the construction field. 

Special Features. (1) Analysis of construction business opportu- 
nities in 1960. (2) The decade ahead; long look at trends in the 
Sixties. (3) Four-part report on most up-to-date practices in the 
areas most vital to construction men: Management, Projects, Main- 
tenance, Buying. 

Advertising Content. Construction equipment, materials, sup- 
plies, and services. 

Editorial-Advertising Format. Al! product descriptions and ad- 
vertising grouped into seven handy sections: Excavating & Grading, 
Materials Handling & Supply, Paving, Building, General Utility, 
Maintenance, and Management. 

Merchandising. Timed for annual meeting of Associated Equip- 
ment Distributors. Nearly 2,000 extra copies will be presented. 





Advertising Rates. No premium will be charged over regular 
rates. 


Issue History. Buying Value Guide has been published as Con- 
struction Equipment’s January issue since 1954. Construction men 
now consider it a permanent aid in their work. 


Reader Action. Inquiries from latest edition totaled 13,744. Sur- 
vey shows sizeable portion of inquiries become orders when 
followed up. 


Longevity. According to research, 80% of readers keep the 
Guide more than three months; 30% retain it a full year. 


Construction 
Equipment 


Construction 
Equipment 


MAGAZINE i 
BUYING VALUE GUIDE 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


a Conover-Mast Publication 


a 
—_——— 
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Your advertising in MacRAE’S 





reaches 22,500 industrial buyers 





in over 20,000 top-rated plants 


MacRAES 


pt. UY BOO K 





MacRAE’S Blue Book keeps your product story in the hands 
of men who initiate or make industrial purchasing decisions. 
It is used by engineers, operating executives and purchasing 
agents as a constant source of product and supplier informa- 
tion. They continually express their preference for MacRAE’S 
through written requests for each annual edition. Make sure 

your product story is in MacRAE’S to help 


The busiest 
them buy what you sell. Make your space 


salesman on z , 
reservations now in the record-breaking 


your team. 
7 1960 edition of MacRAE’S Blue Book that 


closes November 15th. 


The directory of American Industry 


See your agency or contact 


MacRAE's Blue Book 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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airlift 


THE MAGAZINE OF WORLD AIR TRANSPORTATION 


... 1S CONCERNED ONLY WITH THE 
MOVEMENT OF PEOPLE AND MATERIALS 
BY AIR AND IS THE MAGAZINE SERVING 


THIS WORLD MARKET COMPLETELY 


AND AUTHORITATIVELY ! 


IS YOUR COMPANY PROFITING FROM TODAY’S AIR 
TRANSPORT MARKET — 250 million dollars in replacement 
parts ... 4 billion dollars in aircraft on order . . . 750 million 
dollars annually on petroleum products . . . 350 million in 
ground support equipment... and this is just the beginning 
of the list! In AIRLIFT, the magazine of world air transpor- 
tation, you reach a market that has quadrupled in ten years 
and will more than double in the next five years. 


SELL YOUR PRODUCT OR CAPABILITIES IN AIRLIFT —THE MAGAZINE OF 
WORLD AIR TRANSPORTATION! 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


CIRCULATION BREAKDOWN 


Classification 
U. S. Carriers 
Foreign Air Carriers 


Maintenance, Overhaul, Modification 
and Service Operations 


Business Aircraft Operators 
Terminal Airports (U. $.) 
Terminal Airports ( Foreign) 


U. S. Government: Federal, State and 
Local Civil Aviation Agencies 


U. S. Military 


Foreign Government: Civil Aviation 
Agencies 


Foreign Military 
Total of Above 
Airframe & Engine Manufacturers 


Accessories, Components, & Supplies Mfrs. 
Airport & Ground Support Equipment Mfrs. 


Aviation Consultants, Schools, Libraries, 
Financial Organizations 


TOTAI 


Total Copies 
10,000 
2,000 


3,500 
5,000 
800 
200 


250 
250 


23,800 


500 
400 
200 


300 


25,200 





Socony Mobil Building, New York, N. Y. 
Turner Construction Company, Builder 
Edwards and Hjorth, Structural Engineers 


' 
‘ 
Hi 

3 
i 
: 
é 


FINISH 


Civil Engineers 


are always 
on the job! 


Construction of today’s massive skyscrapers requires the skills and knowledge of many 
men. While most of them have specialized functions at a particular stage of the construc- 
tion, civil engineers play a leading role in all stages. Whether they work with the contrac- 
tor, a consulting firm, or on the owner’s staff, civil engineers are always on the job. 

Now, more than ever, progress in construction depends on engineering advances. This is 
why civil engineers are in responsible charge of planning, design, construction, operation 
and maintenance, and why civil engineers dominate product specification and purchase, 
“from start to finish.” 

Obviously, civil engineers are an important market for construction equipment and ma- 
terials. In CIVIL ENGINEERING, your advertising is read by a solid audience of civil 
engineers... 44,000 strong. 

Membership in the American Society of Civil Engineers is the fundamental distinguish- 
ing characteristic of CIVIL ENGINEERING readers. It is proof of a lasting special 
interest in their profession. This special interest is reflected in intensive readership, which 
adds extra impact to your advertising message. 


Remember ... Civil Engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


(=) 
CIVIL ENGINEERING \s//@ 


The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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For Successful 
Selling in 1960 


ell the Desi 


—wherever he may be! 


We’re talking about the market for AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING, PIPING, 
PLUMBING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT for the engineered system only (not equipment intended 
for home use). 


In this market—which promises to be tremendous for 1960—the selection of equipment 

for the system is made at the design stage, by the designer of the system. He is the only 
man qualified to write your product into the list of 
specifications. 


He is the Design Engineer — wherever he may be. 


owner ...on the architect’s engineering staff... 


> (| | A) He may be on the engineering staff of the building 
=I 


5, we 

\ } y 
~ ' ES 

a Ss sulting mechanical engineer in business for him- 
es, is self. He is the man—or men—you must sell to 


{ij SF eae sell your product. 
mm \%X \ a 


You meet them all... on the basis of their common interest in design 
on the pages of AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
—a 1960 ‘“‘must’’ for successful selling. 


on the contractor’s engineering staff ...or a con- 


Air Couprrionina 
HEATING ann 


VENTILATING 


Gy 
Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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YOU'RE ONLY 
ONE SHORT STEP 
FROM A SALE 


WHEN YOU 
ADVERTISE 
IN NED. ! 


A |PENTON| PUBLICATION - Penton Bldg. - Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Now over 84,000 copies 
(total distribution) 


In over 44,000 industrial plants 
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@ Readers of N.E.D. are men ready to buy! 


They are key men with specifying and ordering authority 
in over 44,000 best-rated plants in all industrial classifi- 
cations. N.E.D. is their basic source of information on 
equipment, materials and supplies that will help them 
increase production, cut costs, improve quality and 
keep pace with competition. When they look through 
N.E.D. monthly, buying action for advertisers is the 
result. Sales leads from N.E.D. readers are now setting 
all-time high records! And continued checks afford 
further impressive evidence that N.E.D. readers are 
men ready to buy: A high percentage of sales leads from 
them is being converted to orders, and many additional 
purchases still pending. 


This assurance of advertising results you can measure 
is only one reason it pays to advertise in N.E.D. Ask 
your N.E.D. representative to tell you other ways 
N.E.D. can help your selling effort. 


NEW EDITORIAL STUDY 


An up-to-the-minute profile of industry’s most active buy- 
ing group. Helpful information for all industrial adver- 
tisers, including latest data on N.E.D. market coverage, 
readership and advertising results. Write or call for a copy. 





MARKET WON’T WAIT 


Chemical companies once figured 
on an average of about seven years 
to get a completely new product 
from test tube to market. Break- 
neck competition in the chemical 
and plastic market has changed the 
pattern. Union Carbide Corp. has 
shattered all records with its new 
plastic—Polymer X. Discovered in 
the fall of 1957, the commercial 
version is expected to be on the 
market within two months—to com- 
pete with many established plastics, 
including polyethylene. 


SCHOOL MARKET BUYING GUIDE 


Buying habits among school ad- 
ministrators may change through 
widespread use of a _ purchasing 
guide prepared by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. Con- 
taining nearly 1,000 items of ap- 
paratus, equipment and instruction- 
al devices, the guide’s purpose is to 
foster good buying practices by dis- 
couraging routine purchases of 
obsolete materials and apparatus 
used in teaching natural sciences, 
mathematics and modern languages 
in primary and secondary schools. 


ELECTRONICS TO GO CIVILIAN 


Marketing symposiums co-spon- 
sored by the electronics industry 
and colleges, plus establishment of 
marketing awards for non-military 
products were proposed by H. Leslie 
Hoffman, president of Hoffman 
Electronics Corp., at last month’s 
Western Electronic Show and Con- 
vention. The purpose: stimulate in- 
dustrial uses of electronics in con- 
trast to military, thereby broaden- 
ing the industry’s market base. 


Markets on the move 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


ois 


Weird New Equipment Sparks 
Transport Industry Changes 


Slowly dropping to the ground, part of an air- 
plane’s underside suddenly turns into a cargo- 
carrying conveyor. 

Reminiscent of a fluttering eyelid, several side 
sections of an ocean freighter’s hull raise up and 
out, forming a steel canopy over a gaping access 
hole revealing cargo waiting to be unloaded. 

A giant, rubberized plastic bag filled with a gas 
or liquid chemical is lashed with rope to a flat- 
bed semi-trailer. As the truck driver jockeys into 
position, a railroader signals him—left, right, 
stop—and then helps unhook the trailer so the 
tractor can drive off the flatcar, leaving the trailer 
to be secured for a rail trip. 

Taking place daily throughout the U. S. these 
scenes have one factor in common: they all illus- 
trate a market on the move. In this case, it’s the 
transportation market. 


Marriage of methods . . Within the past few 
years the changes in cargo-handling methods and 
techniques have hit revolutionary proportions. 
They have resulted in interrelationships which, a 
decade ago, would have been cause for bitter 
words—or worse—among sea captains, train- 
masters, motor freight operators, and even pilots 
of transport aircraft. 

Today it is not uncommon to see a truck pull 
up to a rail siding and deposit its highway trailer 
on a railroad flatcar . . or to park alongside an 
ocean freighter and have its trailer—with wheels 
detached—lifted deckside by a giant gantry crane. 

It’s becoming equally common to see a flat-bed 
trailer truck drive over a rail siding and pick up 
a cargo of dry cement, industrial gas, or some 
liquid chemicals—all of which were once the ex- 
clusive province of railroad cars. 


New distribution channels . . By oversimplify- 
ing, the revolution in freight transportation can 
be summed up in three words: containerization; 
piggyback; and, fishyback. 

Containerization simply means substituting a 
big “box” for a lot of little ones. This makes for 
simpler and faster handling at all stages‘from the 
point of shipment origin to the receiver at the 
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ALLOY IMPORTS INCREASE 


Progressively more unfabricated 
steel mill products have been enter- 
ing the United States in the past 
two years and because of price, 
foreign sources have been selling 
domestic mills more of the basic 
alloying elements. A reported 45 
nations were shipping one or more 
ores of alloying elements to the 
United States in 1957, compared 
with 33 nations 10 years earlier. 


PREFAB CHAIN EXPANDS 


Acquisition of the manufacturing 
plants of six other companies in 
eight states has given National 
Homes, Lafayette, Ind.,—world’s 
largest producer of prefabricated 
houses—a builder-dealer combina- 
tion of 1,000 members, and a net- 
work of manufacturing facilities 
within a 200-mile radius of prac- 
tically all major markets east of the 


Rockies. 


SALES UP FOR RETREADERS 


Industry officials estimate ship- 
ments of 510 million pounds of tread 
rubber this year, up 7.2°% from 1958, 
with a further rise to 540 million 
pounds next year. Retreads are ex- 
pected to garner 30% of all tire re- 
placement sales this year. 


INDUSTRIAL TV ON LEASE 


Custom engineered closed circuit 
television systems will be marketed 
on a lease basis by the Electronics 
Div., Diamond Power Specialty 
Corp., Lancaster, O. Diamond men 
will make preliminary arrangements 
and commercial lease company will 
handle contracts. 
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Markets on the Move . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


other end of the line. For the shipper this can re- 
sult in considerable economies—such as, for ex- 
ample, the by-passing of a terminal warehouse. 

Consider a case in point: A shipper is sending 
a load of components to a plant which is not 
blessed with a railroad siding or a waterside plant 
site. Before “containerization,” the shipment was 
unloaded at the nearest rail, water, or truck term- 
inal, broken out of bulk, and reloaded for final 
delivery. 

Now it can be packaged in the original con- 
tainer, transported by motor freight, rail, water, 
air—or almost any combination—and upon reach- 
ing the central distribution point, hooked onto a 
tractor and driven directly to the customer’s re- 
ceiving dock. Time and money have been saved 
for all concerned. 


Mixed blessings . . Public carriers and shippers 
view the new trend with mixed emotions. 

Take the case of piggyback operations. There 
are five ways of doing the job: 
® Highway trailers, owned by public carriers, are 
shipped via rail flatcars. 
e Rail carriers own the highway trailers 


@ Shippers own the trailers. 


@ Shippers own both the highway trailers and 
railroad flatcars—railroads do the hauling only. 
e Truck and rail carriers, by mutual agreement, 
operate on joint rates, with each handling ship- 
ments coming or going to the other’s territory. 

Some truckers foresee dire consequences ahead, 
with rails recapturing sizeable amounts of tonnage 
lost to motor freight in recent years. Some rail- 
roaders gloomily predict that big shippers will be 
encouraged to establish captive fleets of railroad 
flat cars and trucks. 

Shippers, on the other hand, face prospects of 
a new era in which transportation can be directly 
integrated into marketing strategy—new pricing 
policies, new packaging techniques, customized 
delivery schedules, special-handling shipments, 
etc. 

Possibilities present themselves for revisions in 
distributor networks, penetration of new sales 
territories, and even the development of complete- 
ly new industrial market areas created as a re- 
sult of new plant concentrations made possible 
by more flexible transportation networks. ¥ 








Isn’t this the right setting ... 
for your product advertising? 


Notgnot ... NEWS interests everyone. 


PRODUCT NEWS interests all functions 
in all industries. 


Every buyer, each specifier of products 

searches constantly for new or better products 
which will improve production and maintenance 
in his plant... cut costs... or better 

the design of his own products. 


Every month Industrial Equipment News 
reports and describes some 300 NEW products 
and offers some 800 established products worthy 
of close attention because of special merit. 


That’s all there is in IEN ... product news 
and information. 


s 
No one reads IEN who isn’t looking 
for product news and information. 


Every reader of Industrial Equipment News 
has only one thing on his mind... 
PRODUCT INFORMATION. 


Isn’t this the mood, context, frame of mind 
in which you want your products presented ? 


DETAILS?... Send for booklet 

“YOUR MARKETS ARE CHANGING NOW” 
and THE IEN PLAN 

with complete Media Data File. 


Industrial Equipment News 


Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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It takes power—lots of power—to keep industry going and O velopment, operation, and maintenance. They are the only 


growing. There are many sources and many uses of power. 
But, regardless of its source (hydroelectric, nuclear, steam, 
gas turbine, etc.) power must be converted mechanically to 
operate machinery and equipment. This takes mechanical 
engineering... lots of it. 


Mechanical engineers are responsible for power design, de- 
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men qualified by education and experience to make many 
power market purchase and specification decisions. 


Your power product advertising will influence mechanical 
engineers most effectively, and at lowest cost, when seen 
regularly in the official magazine of The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Quick now—which magazine 
did you see that item in? 


Doubtful adman tests business paper audience and finds they 
really knew what they read and where they read it. . 


By D. C. Miner @ Advertising Manager 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia 


gy Who says engineers and plant executives 
don’t read, and remember where they read, items 
in trade publications? 

We started out last year to disprove a publica- 
tion salesman’s claims, and wound up by believ- 
ing more firmly in the power of the industrial 
press. 

We had had a fantastic return from one busi- 
ness paper whose readers purportedly had asked 
for nearly 900 rather expensive booklets. So we 
suspected that every inquiry the publisher had 
received that month from anyone had been sent 
to us. There seemed to be reason to doubt the 
operation of the “bingo” game, so we thought of 
a way to check it. 

We gave a new publication item to that one 
magazine and to no one else, to see what re- 
sponse we would get. The result was another lot 
of some 600 requests for the booklet. 

When we mailed them, we took 500 names from 
the list of men who had “requested” them and 


sent a personalized letter. That letter stated that 
the book was being sent under separate cover, 
that we hoped they would find it of interest and 
value, and would they please help us in eval- 
uating various publications by advising by return 
C.O.D. card where they had seen the offer of that 
second booklet. 

Of the 500, 134 sent back the cards. The return 
was pretty conclusive proof that they read the 
magazine: 


@ 84 named the right one. 
© 13 named both the correct one and some other. 


® 8 didn’t remember, but volunteered that they 
read the correct book. 


@ 7 named the wrong magazine but said they reg- 
ularly read the magazine in question. 


@ 22 named the wrong publication. 


The results showed that 73% were pretty sure 
they had seen the item in the only magazine in 
which it actually appeared. That speaks well for 
the reader’s memory and his reading habits. a 
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the year 


Rain, rain, go away . . Here’s how sales manager felt when faced with selling new plant’s 
cutout production. Photo (posed by professional model) is from author Johnson’s slide-illus- 


trated NIAA conference talk, from which this article is adapted. 


By S. F. Johnson @ Manager, 
Apparatus Advertising Department 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 


ep It all started this way. Planning time had 
rolled around and I was out in Bloomington, Ind., 
at our switchgear distribution apparatus plant. In 
this plant, we make a product called a fuse cut- 
out. 

I was talking to a man with a smile on his face 
and a frown on his forehead. He was the sales 
manager for this product. He was wearing a smile 
because of his shiny new automated plant. He was 
frowning because he didn’t know what to do with 
all the fuse cutouts pouring out of his new plant. 

He said, “Besides some new product develop- 
ments in the mill—our new plant can turn out 
three times as many cutouts as before. 

“My goal is to double Westinghouse participa- 
tion in the fuse cutout market during 1958-59— 
reach twice the present volume within two years. 
That’s my problem—and I’ve got to have some 
good answers for my division and group manage- 
ment when I submit my budget.” 

My answer, of course, was “Relax, if there is 
anything we know how to advertise, it’s fuse 
cutouts! Jack Cunningham (Westinghouse utility 
products ad manager) will be in touch with you 
on this. He'll have a lot of questions to ask, but 
give him the answers and we'll be back in one 
month with a complete recommendation.” 


The product and the problem . . The product 
we were talking about—a fuse cutout—certainly 
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is not a glamor product. It’s a protective device 
which electric utilities mount on poles—by the 
thousands—to protect distribution type transform- 
ers against short circuits. They are relatively low 
in cost (they list from $14 to $28), and utilities 
felt one manufacturer’s product was as good as 
another. We, of course, tested all competitive 
brands in our laboratory and found that a sur- 
prising number failed on test. This gave us a lead 
on a strong sales story. 

A good many capable advertising men had tried 
to bring excitement to fuse cutouts over the years, 
without much success. So we knew we had a 
tough creative problem ahead. 

Our first job, of course, was to collect all the 
market information, sort it, and analyze it. We 
found there was a new prime buying factor. 

Electric utility engineers had been the key buy- 
ing factors. Now, we found the purchasing agent 
was the key man. 

So our problem became one of finding a way 
to dramatize a subject that was of relatively low 
interest to purchasing agents. We had to get 
through to him in our business paper ads. 

While the utility purchasing agent was our 
prime buying target, at the same time we wanted 
our message to influence other members of the 
utility buying team, such as distribution engi- 
neers—and the storekeeper who has considerable 
latitude in buying from a list of approved sup- 
pliers. 


Three tough hurdles . . The buyer attitudes 
toward fuse cutouts could be summarized thus: 





Westinghouse did 


it rained fuse cutouts 


Last year Westinghouse tripled its production capacity for fuse 


cutouts, which was a tough product to sell in the first place. 


This article tells how advertising increased the demand for 


Westinghouse cutouts to sell the increased production .- . 


1. Utility buyers tended to favor the single-line 
manufacturer because they regarded him as a 
specialist in his particular field. 


2. Although purchasing agents are familiar with 
the generic product, they were prone to regard 
cutouts as “just another piece of line hardware” 
and they failed to make a critical analysis of ac- 
tual product performance. 


3. All manufacturers’ products were regarded as 
equal. 

Those were the key facts about utility purchas- 
ing agents and their attitudes on fuse cutouts. 


Putting facts to work .. After we had collected 
all the market information and known customer 
buying attitudes, our advertising agency (Fuller 
& Smith & Ross) helped us put this information 
into a marketing statement. This statement con- 
tains market objectives, the sales plan, the adver- 
tising strategy, and all the necessary guideposts 
to sales action. It integrates advertising with the 
sales plan and results in a clear statement of the 
sales proposition. 

All the gathering of facts and all the sorting, 
interpreting and analyzing mean nothing unless 
they lead to a sound, workable sales proposition. 
Here’s a brief version of the sales proposition that 
guided us in developing this fuse cutout program: 


“Failure of fuse cutouts may cost 75 times the 
price of the cutout itself in damage to transform- 
ers. It is difficult to prove that a cutout will fail 
in operation. Tests at the Westinghouse High 
Power Laboratory, however, proved conclusively 


that Westinghouse was one of the few manufac- 
turers whose cutout was capable of continuous 
successful interruption of short circuits at its 
rated capacity. Verified performance with con- 
trolled tests is the only sure way to buy cutouts.” 


This sales proposition served as the guide for 
—— About the author. . 
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the agency in developing a creative platform and 
a complete advertising and promotion plan under 
Jack Cunningham’s direction. 


Advertising’s job . . Advertising was assigned 
specific jobs. Its purpose was to first stop the elec- 
tric utility buyer, then call his attention to the 
product—and make him consider the costly con- 
sequences of a cutout failure. 

Next, we wanted to convince prospects that only 
through controlled testing could they be sure of 
the capability of the cutout they purchased. And 
we wanted to demonstrate how Westinghouse 
could assure this protection. 

We also had to announce a new “universal” fuse 
cutout that replaced 14 conventional models, but 
since this wasn’t ready at the beginning of the 
year, we decided to make this the climax of the 
campaign. A schedule of advertising appeared in 
three business papers directed to the electric utili- 
ty industry. 

This program was aimed at the purchasing 
agent. We decided to approach this efficient, 
tough-minded buying influence on a radically dif- 
ferent basis. We believed that some consumer 
emotional appeal might be effective in trying to 
motivate him. We were also striving for advertis- 
ing that would stand out from the crowd—that 
would be spectacular. 

We were glad to see confirmation of this ap- 
proach recently when Steel magazine presented 
a most interesting motivational research study, 
commenting on the appeals which move industrial 
buying influences (IM, May, p. 126). The findings 
suggest that this man doesn’t suddenly become 
a purely rational business man upon reaching 
his desk—that he does not necessarily become a 
calculating buyer making his selections on a pure- 
ly logical basis. 

We felt this was true of utility purchasing peo- 
ple. Since they had replaced the engineer in the 
buying cycle on some products, we knew they 
were not as aware of the costly damage that could 
result if a cutout should fail. 


Nightmare in the making .. We decided on a 
shock approach. We pointed out how a cutout 
failure might easily cost the utility $1,000 in dam- 
aged equipment, labor of replacement, and lost 
revenue during the outage—plus some bad pub- 
lic relations. We hoped to motivate the purchas- 
ing agent to talk with his own engineers about the 
actual capability of cutouts—to compare ours with 
competitive units. In this area, test and perform- 
ance data would pay off. 

This kind of expensive loss would be a purchas- 
ing agent’s nightmare. This gave us the key idea. 
We'd have the purchasing agent waking up from 
a horrible dream about buying cutouts—that 
didn’t work! 

Just to poke a little fun at this situation, as well 
as to gain attention, we thought of the utility man’s 
natural conservatism—and came up with a gag 
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Sympathy . . 2nd ad (Ist page shown above) sympathized 
with overworked purchasing agent. 
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Helpfulness . . Inside spread of 2nd ad told how Westinghouse laboratory helped in development of universal cutout to 
simplify purchasing agent’s job. ‘‘Nightshirt’’ theme also was used as basis of merchandising pieces to salesmen 
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situation in which the purchasing agent is pic- 
tured in an old-fashioned brass bedstead wearing 
a long nightshirt, awakening from a nightmare 
and shouting, “I dreamed I paid a thousand dol- 
lars for a cutout!” 

This fear of the substantial damage that could 
result if an inferior fuse cutout failed, estab- 
lished the theme of our sales message. We left out 
the usual advertising logo on page one. The idea 
was to get as many readers into our basic mes- 
sage as possible without any commercial. If our 
prospect accepted the fact that quality was an im- 
portant ingredient in fuse cutouts, we were half- 
way home, at least. 

When the reader turned the page he found the 
nightshirted purchasing agent going to inspect the 
test facilities at our High Power Laboratory. Then 
we rounded the curve to a hard-selling statement 
of our product advantages. 

Our second ad used the same approach in a 
little different way. Here we pictured the over- 
worked purchasing agent digging through his 
catalogs to buy hardware. 

On the spread following the opening page, we 
repeated the story on our High Power Laboratory 
tests, which gave convincing proof of product de- 
pendability. 


Selling the salesmen . . Now there is still an- 
other character in this story that we haven’t men- 
tioned yet. He was, is, and probably always will 
be a most important factor in the marketing of 
industrial products. He is the salesman. The West- 
inghouse salesman has so many products to sell 
that he often neglected fuse cutouts. They were 
way down the list of priority in meeting his sales 
quota. Competitive single-line salesmen could de- 
vote full time to the sale and promotion of just a 
few related products. 

Since our regular full-line salesmen had not 
been aggressively selling fuse cutouts, we knew 
an educational job was needed. Our internal pro- 
motion, therefore, was designed to: 


1. Help create among our salesmen an interest 
in aggressively selling fuse cutouts. 


2. Educate salesmen on competitive designs. 


Prizes for salesmen . . The greatest opportunity 
to increase fuse cutout sales existed among the 
220 major electric utilities that constituted about 
80% of the market. Many of these had never 
bought a Westinghouse cutout. To encourage our 
salesman to go after this potential, we designed 
a sales contest to stimulate sales action on key 
customers. We made the rules simple. It was pos- 
sible for every salesman to win. He competed 
only with himself, not with the rest of the sales 
organization. Every order of $1,000 from new cus- 
tomers won a transistorized portable radio. And 
$15,000 worth of business over and above quota 
won a portable tv set. 

It’s an old adage, and true, that salesmen sell 
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Here’s the pitch . . Capsule sales presentation, with 
nightshirt character as moderator, was given salesmen 
to spell out cutout sales story. 


what they know best. If we expected them to get 
out and hustle for business, we’d also have to 
give them some ammunition. A capsule “sales 
presentation” was assembled. The nightshirt char- 
acter acted as the moderator or guide in taking 
the salesman through a typical customer meeting. 
Sample cutouts were made available for dem- 
onstration in customers’ offices. 

Our film department adapted an existing film 
of our High Power Laboratory for salesmen’s use. 
It showed the capability of our cutouts and of 
the actual testing to verify their quality. 

Our regional promotion offices were alerted and 
they cooperated 100% with a steady flow of suc- 
cess stories about fuse cutout activities in our 
internal bulletins. 

After release of our initial ad in the campaign, 
we sent out a self-mailer based on the ad to re- 
inforce the basic message. 


Campaign climax .. We climaxed the cam- 
paign by announcing a new universal enclosed 
cutout that would replace 14 individual models 
for the full range of circuits. Our universal cut- 
out appealed to all utility buying influences be- 
cause of the economies it offered and the ease of 
stocking. However, the man who would most 
appreciate this new feature was the utility store- 
keeper. 

Therefore, we tied our story to a storekeeper’s 
dream of reducing all stocking problems to a 
single unit for all applications. The natural pic- 
ture situation seemed to be the storekeeper in 
his nightshirt sleeping in his stockroom—an ex- 
aggerated necessity if he was to keep up with 
orders for 14 cutout styles—and he was dream- 
ing about one universal cutout that would elim- 
inate this problem. Simultaneously with the re- 
lease of this ad we sent out a birthday-type giant 
fold-out announcement card. Again our night- 
shirt character was used to emphasize the main 
selling points. This mailing piece gave the pro- 
spective buyer a pretty thorough story on the new 
universal fuse cutout. It covered application range, 





Here are the details . . Complete package of all sales 
aids on fuse cutouts were sent to salesmen, providing 
with full product details. 


test data, construction details and price. 
Two weeks prior to this mailing, we had sent 
out a similar message to alert our own sales force. 


Results . . What were the results of all this? Well, 
first of all we met our main goal of doubling our 
share of the market in a period of nine months 
instead of the two years originally scheduled. In 
reaching our quota, 32 transistorized radios and 
six tv sets were awarded to salesmen. Translated 
into terms of dollars, the prize awards alone rep- 
resented a minimum of $122,000 worth of new or 
over-quota business. 

An early indication of advertising impact was 
this reaction from a customer. Fred Reiber, man- 
ager of marketing for utility products, had asked 
one of his problem customers for the opportunity 
to make a presentation on fuse cutouts. Just be- 
fore the presentation date, the customer called to 
say that he had seen the ad and he was convinced 
our cutouts were superior to the make they were 
buying; therefore, no presentation was necessary. 
He placed an order. 


Heroes or bums? .. There was a big question in 
our minds as to just how effective our uncon- 
ventional advertising approach would be. We 
didn’t know if we would turn out to be heroes— 
or bums. So to check our thinking, we had a spe- 
cial Mills Shepard study made immediately fol- 
lowing our first ad to see how well our basic mes- 
sage was understood. And even more important— 
to be sure that we did not offend anyone by this 
approach. 

The issue of Electrical World carrying the ad 
was studied. Comments of men interviewed indi- 
cated good compreheiision of our main idea. The 
ad scored 63.8% for recall of sales message. And 
not one person interviewed made any adverse 
comment on our approach. In fact, the reaction 
was very favorable. In a subsequent study of 
straight readership the same ad received scores 
of nearly twice the average of all ads for this prod- 
uct category in the same publication. 


Film helps sell . . Existing film on Westinghouse labora- 
tory was adapted for salesmen’s use. It showed tests 
verifying quality of Westinghouse cutouts. 


The issue of Electric Light & Power which 
carried the ad was studied by Starch and rated 
a cost ratio for the first page of the ad of 280 
based on “read most.” It ranked 5th out of all 
96 ads in the issue on a cost basis and was con- 
siderably ahead of others in its own product cate- 
gory. 

Even our most frank critics—the Westinghouse 
salesmen—judged that first ad the best Westing- 
house utility ad of the year. 


Summing up .. The principles that guided us in 
developing this program—and which guide us in 
developing all apparatus programs—are: 


1. Advertising, to be most effective, must be a 
part of the sales plan, based upon a written, 
clearly defined, and practical sales proposition. 


2. To arrive at a sound sales proposition, a mar- 
keting plan must be developed. We believe that 
the marketing plan is a “useful totality of all in- 
formation available about the product and the 
market.” Such a plan avoids the irrelevant and 
eliminates confusion and fuzzy thinking. Best of 
all, it enables the marketing manager, the sales 
manager, the advertising manager, the account 
executive, and the creative group to have the 
same agreement about what the advertising and 
promotion is supposed to accomplish. 


3. Westinghouse advertising can have several ob- 
jectives—to build immediate sales—or to offer 
service programs. Some of it is used to trigger 
promotions. Some to cover off buying factors that 
can’t be reached any other way. Some to influence 
public opinion. But whatever its purpose, it should 
be tied into the sales plan. 


We all know that the sale is made first in the 
prospect’s mind. Our job is to influence this pros- 
pect’s mind by whatever means we can... but 
it can always be done best when the sales plan 
is developed, and advertising is assigned its place 
in the plan. * 
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Best suited . . Of the many visual aid techniques con- 
sidered, this desk-top, movable-charts presentation best 
met the author’s needs. It is viewed here by James L. 
Elrod, (left) GE Distribution Transformer Dept., market- 
ing manager, Russell T. Morris, (right) distribution trans- 
former sales manager, and Woodrow Fuller, GE adver- 
tising and sales promotion specialist. 


The author needed a special sales presenta- 
tion for small top management groups. He 
found the answer in a group of visual aids 
that can be adapted to many audiences, yet 
specialized for each. . 


By Harold Brunton @ Manager, 
Network Transformer Sales 
General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Héy I thought (note past tense) that with all 
the different types of visual aids around, it would 
be easy to find the one just right for my particu- 
lar presentation. I know better now. I have 
learned that although the “right one” usually ex- 
ists, finding it is no simple task. 

I arrived at this conclusion after searching for 
an a-v technique for an important sales presen- 
tation I was planning. I found the technique I 
needed all right, but not before spending con- 
siderable time investigating every visual medium 
I could find. 

With the technique I finally decided upon and 
used, a story can be developed step by step, by 
means of moving slots, transparent windows, mag- 
nets and flexible tapes. But before explaining this 
relatively new type of visual aid, it may be worth 
while to fill in some of the background. 


Formalized, but informal . . The sales presen- 
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Versatile charts 


tation in question was to be made at a relatively 
few locations to very small groups of top business 
executives. 

Because of the small size of the groups, we first 
considered just discussing the subject, with no 
visual aids at all. This idea was discarded for two 
reasons: 


1. Prepared visual aids would indicate a specific 
purpose for the meeting (rather than just a 
friendly visit). 


2. Visual aids would keep the program on its 
planned approach, help get the story across, and 
aid in its retention. 


However, while it seemed desirable to use some 
form of visual aid, the size of the audience ruled 
out anything that smacked of a lecture, with 
elaborate aids or stage sets. This also discouraged 
our using slides, slide-films or movies, because 
these would be too formal and would put the 
audience in the dark. 


One at a time . . Another important considera- 
tion was that much of the material in the presen- 
tation was statistical or multi-facet. Rather than 
showing all the facts at once, we wanted to pre- 
sent the facts one by one. 

This sequential treatment can be effectively 
handled with blackboard or easel pad, but these 
two did not meet the “formalized program” re- 
quirement. Regular charts, flip charts and flannel 
boards are “formal” enough, but were discarded 
because they lacked newness—and a terrific num- 
ber of charts would have been needed. 

One more important fact: With an audience of 
top executives, we thought it wise to avoid a 
“canned” presentation. No matter how universal 
any story may be, it is always effective and con- 
siderate to personalize it for each particular audi- 
ence. It is, of course, possible to individualize 
charts, but it is an expensive process. A far better 
approach would be to make substitutions of only 
names and specific facts. 


The right v-a . . The visual aid technique we 
used not only made this substitution possible, but 
met all our other requirements as well. The aids 
are movable charts, which were made by the 
Jacques Ducas Studio in New York. 

The charts definitely provided a formalized pro- 
gram, and yet because of their size and detail, it 





solve sales pitch p 


was possible to use them informally with small 
groups. The movement and change that was pos- 
sible with the charts allowed the story to be de- 
veloped step by step. At the same time, it was 
only necessary to change the inserts for the per- 
sonalized approach. 

Portability wasn’t all that could be desired but 
it was possible to carry the unit as part of per- 
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Comparison curves . . are shown by ‘Before and after’ . . 
printing standard curves on trans- 
parent windows. Individual curves are 
moved behind the windows and can 


be directly compared. 


dots establish the old 
dots are moved into 
changes. 


Progressive titles . . are lowered into 
view one by one, thus reducing dis- 


on this comparison chart. The black 


roblem 


sonal luggage rather than shipping it place to 
place. Finally, it definitely was a fresh approach. 

Audience reaction was interesting. At the be- 
ginning, most were intrigued by the mechanics. 
Once the presentation was under way, however, 
the unit became a visual aid, with emphasis on 
the fact that it aided rather than took over the 
story. a 


Magnetic map . . enables person mak- 
ing the presentation to fasten factory 
or warehouse symbols on map. 


Movabie bar graph . . is made by 
using two-colored ribbons. The rib- 
bons are pulled up into place to 
show cost increases on various 
dexes. 


is easily shown 


situation; other 


view to show in- 
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Attractive . 


Here’s how to 


. This eye-catching container holds one GT 


transistor. Other containers hold two, four or six 


By Edwin P. Berlin 
Advertising & Promotion Manager 
General Transistor Corp. 


Jamaica, N.Y. 


# With all the highly favorable 
compliments being written and 
voiced on the advantages of 
“miniaturization,” one might get the 
idea that the minifying of elec- 
tronic devices is an unmixed bless- 
ing. Not so. 

For like any worth while ad- 
vancement, the trend to miniature 
electronic parts and equipment has 
its inherent problems. Take, for ex- 
ample, the problem of packaging 
transistors. 

The transistor is a tiny electronic 
marvel that is extremely durable, 
has a very long life, and is quite 
small (many sizes are less than 
one-fourth of an inch long). In 
considering a suitable over-the- 
counter jobber package (General 
Transistor Corp. distributes through 
a nation-wide set-up of electrical 
wholesalers) GT found these prob- 
lems: 


1. Transistors do not lend them- 
selves readily to mass packaging 
techniques. Wire leads, protruding 
from the base of the transistor, tend 
to become entangled with other 
transistor leads when a number of 
units are placed together in a pile. 
This makes it difficult to package 
transistors in unit containers with 
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any degree of speed, for many of 
the transistors must be shaken 
loose from other units. Thus far, 
no machinery has been designed to 
package transistors automatically. 


2. Transistors are difficult to in- 
ventory. Because of the small size, 
counting each unit and sorting by 
transistor type number is an ex- 
tremely laborious process, and one 
which would be very time-consum- 
ing for the jobber. Quantities can- 
not be determined by weighing be- 
cause transistors of the same type 
will differ in weight. This is due 
to variances in length of leads, 
tolerances of the metal case, etc. 
Yet the high unit value of each 
transistor requires that an exact 
count be obtained. 


3. Improper packing may damage 
transistors. Although transistors are 
more sturdy than their vacuum tube 
counterpart, it is still possible that 
jarring within a container may im- 
pair the reliability and over-all per- 
formance of the transistor. There- 
fore, the container to be designed 
must provide a secure mounting 
and an ability to withstand physi- 
cal shocks resulting from rough 
handling. 


4. Transistors are difficult to store 
uniformly in stock. Because of their 
relatively asymmetrical shape, it is 


difficult to store transistors uni- 
formly. Unpacked, and loose in a 
drawer or on a shelf, the transistors 
will soon resemble a clump of 
spaghetti. Many package designs 
follow the contour of the transistor, 
and even in these containers, the 
units cannot be stacked without tip- 
ping over. The problem is one of 
creating a package which can be 
stored neatly, utilizing as little 
space as possible. 


5S. High unit value of transistors 
prohibits them from being sent out 
for packaging. When packaging 
large quantities of small products 
by an outside vendor, there will 
always be a few units that become 
strayed or misplaced. Since the cost 
of a few lost transistors may be 
more than the total cost of outside 
packaging, it is unprofitable for the 
subcontractor to undertake this task 
if the cost of missing transistors is 


deducted from his bill. 


6. Transistors may become lost or 
misplaced. The jobber carries many 
different items in stock, and it is 
very easy to misplace or lose some 
of the smaller units. The loss of a 
few nuts or bolts represents a negli- 
gible cost, but over a period of a 
year’s time, the loss of transistors 
could cost the jobber hundreds of 
dollars. The transistor package de- 
sign must cope with this possibility 





As products become smaller, the problem of packaging them 
seems to grow larger. Because of 

the transistor's small size, yet high unit value, 

General Transistor Corp. found the job 

of packaging them no small task. Here are the problems 
which arose ... and GT's solutions 


_ package too-small products 


by adding sufficient bulk to the 
transistor without making it un- 
wieldy. 


7. Transistors may be stolen. The 
small size of the transistor makes it 
relatively easy for someone to pilfer 
large quantities unnoticed from 
jobber stocks. Pilferage would be 
greatly reduced by the increased 
size of a transistor package. First 
of all, fewer transistors could be 
taken at one time, and secondly, 
there is greater likelihood of the 
culprit being noticed with the tran- 
sistors on his person. 


GT's answer .. As a solution to 
the problems of transistor packag- 
ing, General Transistor developed 
containers and display cases in- 
corporating these features: 


1. Ease of inventory control. In- 
dividual transistor packages in 
quantity are inserted in master 
cartons. Each master carton holds 
24 one- and two-transistor packs 
or 12 four- and six-transistor packs. 
Master cartons have transistor type 
number and quantity plainly marked 
on the outside. A quick tally of 
master cartons will complete a 
jobber’s transistor inventory in a 
matter of seconds, and handling is 
kept to a minimum. 


2. Ease of packing individual tran- 
sistor containers. GT individual con- 


tainers are easy to package. The 
transistor lead wires are merely 
slipped through a slotted portion 
of the package, and the flaps are 
folded over. The transistor is thus 
held securely in place and the 
closed container assumes a _ flat, 
symmetrical shape. Transistor type 
numbers and quantity are stamped 
on the outside of each package. 


3. Individual transistor packages 
are stored in the jobber display 


Firmly secured . . Tran- 
sistor lead wires are in- 
serted in slot on the in- 
side flap of the container, 
firmly securing the tran- 
sistor. 


Easy handling . . Master cartons contain from 24 to 72 
transistors. Cartons have transistor type and quantity 
plainly marked on the outside. A quick tally of cartons 
quickly completes jobber’s inventory. 
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case (see photo), the back of which 
has drawers to accommodate indi- 
vidual transistor packages. The con- 
tainers are placed on end, one be- 
hind the other. The transistor type 
number is plainly marked across 
the top of each package. Desired 
transistor types and quantities are 
rapidly selected and the customer is 
not left standing around waiting for 
his order to be picked from the 
stockroom. This is helpful to the 
distributor as well, for he has more 
time to service other customers. 


4. Transistors are attractively pack- 
aged. Each container has a glossy 
finish with an eye-catching orange 
and black design. Easy to spot, it 
creates a rapid customer identifica- 
tion with the manufacturer’s brand. 
This design pattern is also carried 
on the jobber display case. 


5S. The physicial dimension of the 
container provides a stable pack- 
age. The transistor container is 
made of coated paper stock, which 
will not corrode the transistor case 
or lead wires. The box is crush- 
proof and can be stacked up with- 
out tipping over. 


6. Package design protects the 
transistor against shock. A special 
groove on the inside flap of the 
container, slotted for the insertion 
of the lead wires, firmly secures the 
transistor within the package. Be- 
cause the flap is hinged, it protects 
the transistor against vibration and 
mishandling by acting as a built- 
in shock absorber. 


7. The transistor container is 
tamperproof. Each individual pack- 
age and master carton is sealed at 
the factory with a permanent 
adhesive sticker. Any attempt to 
open the container will leave tell- 
tale marks on the package. The 
jobber can spot his broken-lot mas- 
ter cartons instantly, and the cus- 
tomer is assured that the units he 
purchased are as represented by the 
manufacturer. 


8. The opportunity for pilferage is 
greatly reduced. The transistors, in 
their bright orange package, are 
easy to spot. And also the packages 
are far more bulky, and harder to 
conceal than unpacked units. Thus, 
packaging reduces pilferage to a 
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Customer stopper . . At- 
tractive jobber display is 
sure to catch the custom- 
er's eye. 


Back view . . Back of jobber 
display case has ample space 
for inventory of packaged 
transistors. 


9. There is less likelihood of mis- 
placing packaged transistors. The 
GT container adds sufficient physi- 
cal size to the transistor so that 
the units are less apt to fall on the 
floor or be swept out the door un- 
noticed. There is also far less 
chanee of accidentally stocking the 
transistors on the wrong shelves. 


10. The container makes the units 
easier to handle. Obviously, the use 
of master cartons which contain 
from 24 to 72 transistors in a box 
reduces handling time tremendous- 
ly. The individual containers are 
handled with less difficulty as well, 
for the problem of entangled lead 
wires is eliminated. The containers 
are easy to transport and sorting by 


transistor type is almost in- 
stantaneous. 

To summarize, the General Tran- 
sistor package and display case de- 
sign provide: (1) Tighter inventory 
control for the jobber, (2) protec- 
tion against corrosion, (3) protec- 
tion against physical damage, (4) 
ready accessibility, (5) ease of 
packaging, (6) brand identification, 
(7) ease of handling, (8) protec- 
tion against theft, (9) protection 
against tampering, (10) protection 
against misplacement, and (11) ease 
of stacking. 

The packaging assures the distrib- 
utor and his customers that the 
product within will be of the same 
high quality when put to use as the 
day it left the factory. . 
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The product and its promotion . . Aluminum entrances, like that cir- 
cled in photo at left, are promoted through direct mail, like catalog 
above (Seattle Bronze’s first mail piece). 


How small company does big 
ad job with direct mail 


Too small to hire full-time salesmen, Seattle Bronze Co. uses direct 
mail to seek out hot prospects, then closes with part-time salesmen. 
Here’s proof you don’t have to be big to do a good promotion job . . 


By Bob Karolevitz 


Gey Direct mail advertising, properly aimed and 
carefully planned, has helped Seattle Bronze Co., 
solve a serious selling problem. 

Not large enough to support an adequate sales 
staff, the architectural metal fabricating plant 
turned to mail advertising to promote its alu- 
minum doors, building entrances and religious 
specialties. 

The story of this successful use of direct mail 


centers chiefly around Styline and Econoline 
doors, the former a premium product introduced 
six years ago and the latter a moderately-priced 
entrance on the market only since 1958. 

When Styline was first unveiled, it was rec- 
ognized immediately as an attractive and func- 
tional door. Still it faced a dubious future be- 
cause Seattle Bronze employed but a single sales- 
man (and he only when he could get away from 
his drawing board). Today the company does 
about a $500,000 worth of entrance work annually 
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Humon interest plus facts . . Mail piece at left used human interest photo to play up 
new safety factor of Seattle Bronze’s doors. Back of piece gave details. At right is 
piece giving solid sales points of doors’ construction. Other types of direct mail included 
“thank you” notes to prospects writing for catalogs and humorous “‘teasers’’ preceding 


major product announcements. 


with the addition of just one more salesman- 
draftsman. Company officials credit their adver- 
tising program as a major factor in this success. 


1,000 prospects . . Why did Seattle Bronze se- 
lect direct mail over other advertising media? 

The answer was obvious when the potential 
market was first analyzed. Because Seattle Bronze 
operates primarily in the Pacific Northwest states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and parts 
of Utah and California, company officials mainly 
were interested in the nearly 1,000 architects 
operating in that geographical area. If these archi- 
tects would specify Styline aluminum entrances 
on their jobs, then the sale would be well on its 
way. The problem, was to reach these architects 
often and pointedly until they would become fa- 
miliar with Styline, its special features and the 
advantages of nearby fabrication and short de- 
livery distances. With a list of less than 1,000 pro- 
spective customers, direct mail seemed the most 
logical approach. 

Because they were putting all their eggs in one 
advertising basket, Merrion R. Shapley and 
Phillips Dickinson, Seattle Bronze owners, de- 
cided that since Styline was a quality product, it 
should be represented by first-class materials. On 
that basis a tasteful and functional catalog went 
into production. Not only did it contain descrip- 
tions, specifications, photos and other data on 
Styline entrances, but a special back cover pocket 
was included to hold traceable drawings of Styline 
working details. 


Building the list . . While the catalog was in 
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production, work also was begun on a highly re- 
fined list of architects in the states involved. 
Since the company’s monthly toll bill is high 
enough to warrant the special service, the tele- 
phone company provided an up-to-date file of 
directories from all Pacific Northwest cities of 
10,000 or more. The membership list of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects also was obtained. 

From these sources Seattle Bronze compiled 
its own mailing list, one it could always keep cur- 
rent on 3x5” cards. With such a limited number 
in the first place, it was considered vital to keep 
the list “clean” and at peak value at all times. 

Another early decision in the campaign was to 
utilize first-class mail exclusively. A “three-cent 
salesman” (now “four”) figured to be a most eco- 
nomical representative, especially if it lifted the 
promotion out of the throw-away class. In addi- 
tion it was in keeping with the plan to conduct 
the entire operation on a quality basis. 

The catalogs were first to go out first-class, 
many of them with cover letters to the more im- 
portant architects. These letters, incidentally, were 
not mimeographed, duplicated or multilithed; they 
were individually typed by electric typewriter 
so that each would be a personal message. 


High return . . Both the letters and the cata- 
logs repeated the catch-phrase, “Specify Styline.” 

The reception given the catalogs was enthu- 
siastic, and write-ins surpassed any early expec- 
tations. This resulted in a “Thank You” mailing 
piece, and the Styline direct mail campaign was 
under way. 

Periodical “reminders” were sent to the archi- 





tects. These ranged from light, humorous pieces 
to strictly technical material designed specifically 
for the trained architect and draftsman. New de- 
velopments on the Styline Entrance—such as a 
soft rubber nosing to protect fingers and hands 
from injury—made good mailer copy. Over-size 
postcards showing completed Styline projects 
were used. 


New line, new campaign . . When the com- 
pany developed Econoline doors to fill a need for 
less-expensive entrances, a similar program was 
followed, only this time the key figures became 
glass dealers who handle storefront metal. 

A new catalog, incorporating information on 
both Styline and Econoline, was produced. Once 
more a first-class printing job was involved, and 
the publication was sent to the list of architects 
as well as a new list of glass dealers. The latter 
list was again carefully compiled to eliminate 
waste mailings, since some dealers only handle 
auto glass, others are home construction special- 
ists, etc. 

In order to help glass dealers sell Econoline 
doors, the manufacturer has developed three 
quotation forms. These were mailed with the 
catalogs, and they cover every detail involved in 
the erection of an entrance. Nothing causes a 
dealer to “freeze up” quicker than to lose money 
on a successful bid, so Seattle Bronze tries to take 
every precaution to assure dealers that handling 
Styline and Econoline is a profitable operation. 
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Quotation form for glass dealers . . Quotation forms, 
mailed to glass dealers with catalog, cover all phases of 
entrance erection, help assure dealers of an adequate 


profit on Seattle Bronze products, 


Personal selling needed . . While their direct 
mail program was and continues to be a most 
important selling asset, Seattle Bronze officials 
never were so naive as to believe that success 
would come through advertising alone. The con- 
struction business just doesn’t work that way. 
Usually the sale of a major item is concluded 
after personal calls of a sales representative and 
the exchange of information and ideas about the 
particular project. 

The idea of follow-through was in mind from 
the beginning in the Seattle Bronze program. The 
mail approach was designed to interest architects 
and later glass dealers in specifying Styline or 
Econoline and to solicit inquiries. It was, in effect, 
an “awareness” campaign. However, as soon as 
an architect called or wrote in, one of the owners 
or a salesman-draftsman would be on his way 
to close the sale the advertising program had be- 
gun. This has been the one-two punch which has 
worked so successfully for an organization which 
cannot blanket the territory with salesmen. 

Seattle Bronze has not confined all its direct 
mail activity to Styline and Econoline, however. 
Good results have been obtained through the 
mails on other company specialties. 

One of the most attractive and effective mailers 
used by the firm was a four-page folder showing 
religious items produced by Seattle Bronze. This 
folder was sent to all Pacific Northwest architects 
as well as to clergymen in the area. 

A two-color eight-page folder, describing com- 
ponents fabricated for non-ferrous mine sweepers, 
was sent to a mailing list of less than 25. The unit 
cost for such a small press run was, by compari- 
son with other mailings, frightening. But when 
figured against the cost of sending a salesman 
from coast to coast (and he would still have to 
carry some kind of printed literature), the ex- 
pense was minimal. 

The same kind of approach was used on an- 
other product, Stylite, an aluminum and glass 
fabric window shade. Like all Seattle Bronze 
catalogs and folders, this brochure measures 
814x11” when folded so it will fit a standard filing 
cabinet. Where applicable, A.I.A. file numbers 
are printed on the face of the folders for easy lo- 
cation. 


Other media . . In concentrating on direct mail 
advertising Seattle Bronze does not entirely for- 
sake other media. However, any newspaper or 
magazine advertising which has been used has 
been designed, whenever possible, to be utilized 
later as a direct mail reprint or as a theme for a 
mailing piece. 

With a potential customer list so defined by the 
nature of the business, the company considers it 
unwise to scatter its shots. It simply tries to get 
all its ammunition loaded into one printed missile 
and then turns the job over to the postman. 

Judging from the results to date, he’s going 
right to the target. 2 
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ways to improve 





system lately? 





@ One of the chief purposes of advertising is to produce in- 
quiries. A test of its effectiveness is how well it does this job. 

But, inquiries in themselves are obviously of no value un- 
less they are handled properly. And it is a shame how some 
companies handle—or rather, mishandle—them. 


Have you checked into your company’s inquiry handling 








By John Denler 
Vice President 

The Allman Co. Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 


ep Here are a few basic rules 
which, if followed, will help your 
company get the most out of the 
sales inquiries it receives: 


Answer every inquiry . . No 
matter how insignificant or unim- 
portant an inquiry may appear, it 
should be honored with a reply. 
Anyone who takes the time and 
trouble to write to your company 
is entitled to an answer. 

Even those letters which come in 
from children or from men or 
women serving time in prison 


should be acknowledged. Children 
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grow up and become customers— 
and even prisoners, when they get 
out, may become customers. 

The one exception to the rule is 
perhaps the known crank or crack- 
pot who makes it a business to 
write frequent and for the most 
part impossible letters to various 
concerns. As soon as you can suc- 
cessfully identify such pests, it is 
permissible to relegate their letters 
to the cylindrical file. 


Answer personally .. You can 
use a form letter so far as the 
wording is concerned, but it is 
most important that each reply to 
an inquiry be hand-typed and per- 
sonally signed. 

It is downright insulting to some- 
one who has expressed an interest 


in a product or service to receive 
a mimeographed acknowledgment. 
Even creditors don’t deserve that. 


mswer promptly .. Besides the 
fact that it’s simply good manners 
to reply with dispatch to any com- 
munication, answering a sales in- 
quiry without delay may mean the 
difference between winning or los- 
ing a customer. Again, it is in- 
quiries that you’re after. Prompt 
acknowledgment of each and every 
one of them is the first step toward 
converting them into sales. 

Naturally, the speed with which 
you direct your answer should be 
governed by the degree of urgency 
revealed in each particular inquiry. 
A run of the mill request for a piece 
of literature can be acknowledged 
with a brief letter (accompanied 
by the literature, of course). When 
the person requesting the literature 
appears to be in a hurry for the 
literature, air mail, and even spe- 
cial delivery, ought to be used. 

It follows that a real hot inquiry 
deserves a reply by wire, or even 
by telephone. The need for good 
judgment, as well as prompt ac- 
tion, is evident. 


Be friendly . . Anyone who sends 
you a sales inquiry certainly de- 
serves a warm, friendly reply. Your 





letter ought to ring with cordiality 
and sincerity. After all, you're 
pleased to get those inquiries, you 
know. So, how about letting your 
appreciation show? 

Don’t start out “Your letter of the 
5th instant has been received .. .” 
Such language is not only archaic 
but suggests a stuffy, unpleasant at- 
titude guaranteed not to win friends 
and influence people. 

Be natural, relaxed, and informal 
when you answer inquiries—and, 
above all, sound as though you’re 
grateful for the chance to be of 
service to a potential customer! 


Reply fully .. If an inquiry re- 
quests a certain piece of literature, 
be sure that precise piece is sent 
to whoever has asked for it. If you 
are temporarily out of it, say so 
in your letter of acknowledgment, 
promise to send it on when a new 
supply comes in—and be sure you 
do just that! 

If the price of a certain article 
is requested, state the price clearly 
in your reply—or, if it is not policy 
to quote prices in correspondence, 
see that your sales representative 
in the area involved furnishes the 
prospect with the price. 

If an engineering sketch, or a 
photograph, or a specification sheet 
is asked for, be sure you furnish it. 


_ your inquiry-handling 


Few things are more aggravating 
than to write to some concern for 
certain specific data or material and 
get an answer which does not give 
you what you asked for (assuming, 
of course, that the request has been 
a reasonable one). 

Incidentally, it is equally im- 
portant that you honor a corre- 
spondent’s request to refrain from 
doing something. For instance, if 
he asks you not to have a sales 
representative call on him, don’t 
reason that he probably doesn’t 
mean it. Take him literally and 
keep your salesmen away from him. 
He will respect you for it and you 
will be in a better position to win 
his patronage later. 


Watch your grammar. . A let- 
ter is a reflection of an individual, 
and of a company. To make a fa- 
vorable impression on those who 
send you inquiries, your replies 
should be well-written and neatly 
typed. 

Misspelled words, faulty grammer, 
a mis-use or lack of punctuation, 
messy erasures—these are inex- 
cusable in a business letter from 
any legitimate and reputable con- 
cern, and their presence in an an- 
swer to an inquiry can easily lead 
a prospect to question the quality 
of the product or service involved. 


Have a system . . Handling sales 
inquiries should be the direct re- 
sponsibility of one particular de- 
partment or person. Usually it is 
the sales department or the sales 
promotion department. In a small 
company it is likely to be the sales 
manager, or the general manager 
or maybe even the vice-president. 

Whoever is most qualified to ob- 
serve the rules for handling in- 
quiries which have been set forth 
here should be the one entrusted 
with this all-important job. And 
all inquiries should be routed to 
him. 

In answering them, different fol- 





Eight rules for 
inquiry-handling 
1. Answer every inquiry. 
Reply with a personal letter. 


. Answer each one promptly. 


Reply fully and completely. 


z. 
3 
4. Be friendly in your replies. 
5. 
6. 


Watch your grammar, spelling, 
punctuation and neatness. 


. Follow a workable system. 


. Start your smooth operation to- 
day. 
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low-up procedures should be fol- 
lowed, depending in each case on 
the nature of the inquiry, the size 
of the company, and the type of 
distribution set-up involved. 

A concern with a_ reasonably 
good-sized branch or distributor or- 
ganization should make sure, in an- 
swering an inquiry, that the sales 
office from whose territory the in- 
quiry has come gets a copy of the 
reply. 

If it’s a matter of a simple re- 
quest for a piece of literature, the 
way to handle it is generally to 
send the literature right from the 
home office—with a covering letter, 
of course. On the copy of the letter 
which goes to the branch or dis- 
tributor it is advisable to say, 
“Please contact at your earliest op- 
portunity.” It is questionable 
whether such elementary inquiries 
warrant any further follow-up. 

Inquiries that express interest in 
a particular product, request def- 
inite information on specific items, 
ask for specifications and/or prices 
should naturally get more special 
treatment. Most of these deserve a 
personal call from a sales repre- 
sentative and the copy of your ac- 
knowledgment should request the 
branch or distributor to “Contact 
immediately and extend every pos- 
sible service.” 

Such inquiries definitely call for 
follow-up letters to the branch or 
distributor to make certain the 
prospect has been given the proper 
attention. Sometimes, of course, the 
cost of the product or service in- 
volved is sufficiently large to justi- 
fy sending someone out from the 
home office in answer to a “hot” 
inquiry. Companies in this category 
that do not have sales organizations 
of any consequence in the field have 
to expect to respond to such in- 
quiries often in this manner. 


Start today . . If the sales inquiries 
your company is receiving are not 
being honored by the kind of con- 
sideration and the method of han- 
dling outlined here, by all means 
start today to do something about 
it—for inquiries are the stuff of 
which sales are made, and... . well, 
are you interested in increasing 
your sales? a 
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Orientation . . James A. Greer, Tyson vice-president for creative development, explains 
agency's organizational setup to (I. to r.) Al Lucadamo, Petroleum Refiner; John White, 
Engineering News-Record; Fay Keyler, Tyson chairman of the board; Bill Wessel, 
Space/Aeronautics; Art Goebel, Precision Metal Moulding, and Jim Nolan, Sweet's 


Catalog Service. 


Mountain to Mohammed 


This agency seeks 
out space salesmen 


0. S. Tyson & Co. doesn’t follow the traditional role 


of the ‘courted’ party in dealing with space salesmen. 


The agency does some of the courting, too. Here's why 


= O. S. Tyson & Co., New York 
(being, as it is, an advertising agen- 
cy) naturally doesn’t have to seek 
out space salesmen. The salesmen 
seek out Tyson. Nevertheless, Tyson 
does go out of its way to contact the 
salesmen. The agency even conducts 
luncheon meetings for them. 

Far from being snobbish about its 
role as the “sought after” party in 
agency-media relations, Tyson be- 
lieves that the agency gains as much 
from talks with salesmen as do the 
salesmen. Hence, why shouldn’t the 
seeking out be mutual, too? 

The agency has been conducting 
its luncheon meetings with space 
salesmen for 11 years. Recently the 
55th such luncheon was held. Gen- 
erally, the meetings are spaced 
about one month apart. The guest 
list at each luncheon is kept down 
to six or seven salesmen so that 
each man gets the intended benefits 
of give-and-take conversation. The 
salesmen are invited through per- 
sonal letters sent by the agency’s 
board chairman. 


The agency is represented by 
such personnel as the board chair- 
man, a vice-president, the media di- 
rector and an account group man- 
ager. 

At the meetings, Tyson personnel 
outline the agency’s policies and 
space buying practices. The sales- 
men are told how the agency is or- 
ganized, how its various activities 
are coordinated and how the sales- 
men can best serve the agency and 
its clients. 

Have these meetings been worth 
while? Tyson management thinks 
so. The agency men back this up 
by explaining that the policy has 
improved the image of the agency 
and that it turns the salesman’s 
viewpoint toward the interests of 
the agency. 

One Tyson man probably best 
summed up what all had in mind. 

“When the salesmen come to us 
afterward,” he said, “they know 
enough to talk to us in terms of our 
problems rather than in terms of 
readership statistics.” # 





This one made it . . National School Boards Association show 
(Armco exhibit at show shown above) was one of about 50 


Armco chose to participate in this year. It was selected by the 
method described in the article beginning below. 


Trade shows galore: How to pick 


the ‘right’ ones for your company 


Armco Steel Corp., exhibits in about 50 trade shows yearly. These 


are chosen from among 250 shows in which the company might log- 


ically participate. This article teils how the final 50 are picked . . 


By Robert M. Nelson 

General Promotion Supervisor 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Middletown, Ohio 


dep Properly used, the trade show 
is a powerful tool; improperly used 
it is a costly waste of our advertis- 
ing and promotional dollars. 

How many dollars? The now- 
defunct Exhibitors Advisory Coun- 
cil estimated that industry spends 
in excess of $3 billion annually for 
space, background and_ physical 
equipment for shows. Add to this 
the personnel costs of manning the 


“Adapted from a speech presented at 
ANA's Workshop on Advertising to Busi- 
ness and Industry, Pittsburgh. 


booth, traveling, entertainment and 
other “incidentals” and you prob- 
ably have a total of $4 to $5 billion 
a year. 

And it probably won’t stop there. 
The “dollar volume” will undoubt- 
edly rise as the number of shows 
increase—and the number of shows 
definitely is increasing: 

In 1938 the EAS listed only 500 
trade shows in the United States 
and Canada. By 1940 this had grown 
to 900. Trade show growth was dor- 
mant during the war, and in the 
first post-war year, 1946, there were 
still only about 1,000. But, by last 
year, this figure had almost tripled; 
there were 3,600 trade shows in 


1958. New trade shows have been 
appearing at the rate of over 200 
a year! 


Show selection . . The money 
spent on these shows is important 
money, a sizeable item in most ad- 
vertising budgets. My company is 
now participating in upwards of 50 
shows per year. Of the 3,600 shows 
listed by EAC, there are probably 
250 in which we have an interest 
(eliminating local shows). Obvious- 
ly we, and most other companies, 
must be discriminating. 

What factors must we consider in 
selecting trade shows? First con- 
sideration must, of course, be given 
to our marketing program and ob- 
jectives. After our program is de- 
cided upon and our objectives de- 
fined, then and only then do we 
consider trade shows as a medium. 
It is only one means of reaching a 
specific market. 

Our problem is to accomplish our 
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objectives in a specific or general 
market at the least cost and in the 
shortest time. The use of a trade 
show is analyzed in comparison 
with other media. This analysis is 
continually going on with respect to 
new shows and shows in which we 
are currently participating. 


Show analysis . . In making an 
analysis of a trade show there are 
several things we want to know: 


1. The size and character of the 
audience. We want to know how 
many people visit the show and who 
these people are. What are their 
interests? How many are in man- 
agement, purchasing, engineering, 
sales, production, maintenance? 

We want to know where these 
people are from? Often, even with 
so-called “national” shows, 70% 
come from a radius of 150 miles 
from the show location. This is im- 
portant information. We need a sta- 
tistical breakdown of attendance. 

Following the show we need a 
complete registration list for our 
further analysis and for promotional 
follow-up work. 


2. Location and character of the 
exhibition. We need detailed infor- 
mation on the show facilities. The 
exposition hall, its traffic pattern 
and location with respect to the 
meeting or convention. Show lay- 
out, hours, costs of space, costs of 
services are all important. 

If the exhibits are not properly 
laid out with respect to traffic flow, 
or if they are in a hall not well-lo- 
cated with respect to the convention 
and meeting rooms, exhibit attend- 
ance may be poor. 

Show hours also are important. 
Are the hours too long? Do they 
conflict with meeting schedules? It 
is bad practice to have the exhibits 
open during meeging hours. 

Who are the exhibitors? Do they 
consist of anybody who has the 
price of space rental, or do they 
represent the leaders in the indus- 
try or market concerned? 

What are the show regulations? 
Are they conducive to good opera- 
tion — too loose, or too restrictive? 

How are the show services han- 
dled? Can exhibits be installed and 
dismantled easily, or are we con- 
fronted with excessive overtime, 
double time and other expense be- 
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cause of Saturday and Sunday 
work? 


3. Size and character of the con- 
vention or meeting held concur- 
rently with the show. Is the conven- 
tion program carefully planned, 
with well-known figures and inter- 
est provoking sessions which will 
attract the important people in the 
market — or, is the program prin- 
cipally entertainment, with a mini- 
mum of business? There’s no use 
trying to compete with a program 
of golf, sightseeing and night club- 
bing. Exhibits pay off better at 
working conventions. 

Are the show and the meeting co- 
ordinated, or is the show a “side 


‘ show” with little or no relationship 


to the meeting? 


Getting the answers . . How do 
we find the answers to these ques- 
tions? 

With the better managed “nation- 
al” shows, most of the answers are 
in the show prospectus, the infor- 
mation supplied by the show man- 


About the author 


@ As general promotion super- 
visor for Armco Corp., Robert 
M. Nelson is responsible for the 
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agement. There also are other 
sources which we use. 

Often, to get show data, we will 
write to our marketing counterparts 
in companies which are known ex- 
hibitors. Naturally, we try to find 
companies whose markets and 
products are similar to ours, or 
companies who have similar mar- 
keting objectives. 

Almost always, before adding a 
new show to our schedule we will 
“scout” or survey it personally. One 
of our market specialists will do this 
or it may be done by our commer- 
cial research department. The spe- 
cialist will visit the show, interview 
the management and the exhibitors, 
and then will sample-interview the 
audience. 


Standard needed .. Up to this 
point I have been discussing Arm- 
co’s show selection problems and 
how they are resolved. Some of this 
may apply to your business and 
some may not. Now, here is some- 
thing that I feel is a problem of 
everyone who participates or is 
considering trade show participa- 
tion. 

Trade shows constitute an impor- 
tant medium of advertising and 
sales promotion in which industry is 
spending $4 to $5 billion per year, 
and there is no standard form of re- 
porting, no industry-wide reference 
manual and no standard of evalua- 
tion or rating for effectiveness. 

In other forms of advertising this 
is not the case. We have ABC, BPA, 
CCA, SRDS, IM’s Market Data & 
Directory Number and others. We 
have various methods of analyzing 
results, such as Starch, Gallup Rob- 
inson, Hooper, Nielsen and others. 

These are not the final answers, 
but they are very important aids to 
the advertiser. The necessity of re- 
porting is established. The competi- 
tion to “qualify” and to receive a 
good rating improves the media. 

It is our sincere belief that a 
standard form of reporting and rat- 
ing shows and a recognized method 
of evaluating show effectiveness is 
sorely needed and would be of great 
benefit to exhibitors and show op- 
erators. 

I propose the search for this as a 
very worth while project for the 
ANA, possibly in cooperation with 
NIAA. ” 
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How the test helped Elbe . . An easel presentation giving Elbe File & Binder Co’s 
basic sales story was developed for the company’s salesmen after test described in 
this article revealed inadequacy of salesmen’s knowledge. Easel presentation was 
adapted to direct mail piece (shown above), which got biggest return of any mail 


piece in Elbe’s history. 


Can your salesmen 


pass this basic test? 


Here’s a five-minute, one-question quiz for industrial salesmen, which 
will determine whether they are fully prepared for their job. The 
article includes a case history which proves the test really works . . 


By T. R. Smith © Director of Sales & Advertising 
Elbe File & Binder Co., Fall River, Mass. 


Gey Question: What is your company’s basic 
sales story? 
Answering time: Five minutes (no more). 


The sales executive who retorts, “That’s a 
snap,” must have recently tackled this question 
and is well prepared, or he is the day-to-day 
shallow thinker who recognizes a problem only 
when he meets it head-on. Would it still be a 
“snap” if he were asked on the spur of the mo- 
ment to present the company’s basic sales story 
lucidly and briefly to the board of directors? 

Was the test passed with flying colors? To de- 
termine this take enough time to explore 
thoroughly your on-the-spot statement. Does it 
present the company’s principal customer bene- 


fits in their right order of importance and with 
sufficient emphasis? Do you feel that your state- 
ment would adequately acquaint a new buyer 
with your company? 


Questions on your answer .. The basic sales 
story should answer questions such as: 
1. What is your company’s principal business? 
2. What are your company’s products? 
3. Who represents your company? 
4. What are their qualifications? 


5. What special services does your company 
offer? 


6. Who are your company’s customers? 


7. What are your company’s achievements? 
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8. How does your company rank in its field? 
9. How long has your company been in business? 
10. How are your company’s products made? 
11. What are their quality or design features? 


If your answer does not adequately satisfy these 
questions, then you have flunked. 

Five minutes is short notice to assemble this 
important story, but this is what your salesmen 
face every day. Often the buyer gives them no 
more than five minutes. 


What Elbe found out. . The Elbe File & Binder 
Co. recently gave the five-minute test to its en- 
tire sales force, and discovered surprising differ- 
ences in the salesmen’s responses. There was 
omission of important customer benefits. There 
was misplaced emphasis. There was unnecessary 
detail. 

Since the company has much to convey in its 
basic sales story, a special easel presentation was 
prepared to aid the salesmen. The sales force was 
instructed to show this to all current and pros- 
pective customers. The presentation consists of 
an 11x8%” easel binder containing 18 index- 
tabbed sheets. The title of the story is, “What’s 
Behind the Man From Elbe?” The contents pro- 
ceed from general to particular customer benefits. 
Color-keyed sheets keep the presentation flexible 
and enable the salesmen to make individual cus- 
tomer adaptations. The yellow sheets visually 
illustrate the all-important customer benefits; the 
white sheets, general services and facilities and 
general facts regarding the company; the grey 
sheets, secondary services and facilities. 

The presentation is designed to be essentially 
visual. The text is confined to less than 250 words, 
and takes just five minutes to present. 


Customers get the pitch . . Results achieved 
were almost instantaneous. Those salesmen who 
were at first unreceptive to using the new sales 
aid were quick to admit its effectiveness. Typical 
reactions even from old, established customers 
were: 

e “I didn’t realize your company manufactured 


” 


such a complete line. 


e “I wish I had known about your design serv- 


ice.” 


e “I didn’t know your company made its own 


metal parts.” 


e “Next time we'll have you survey our require- 
ments before we order.” 


In essence, the customers and prospects were 
expressing some of the benefits the salesmen in- 
completely stated when they were given the 
basic sales story test. Fuller customer knowledge 
of the company is resulting in increased sales. 

To further bolster Elbe’s presentation, a four- 
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page direct mail circular was created which ac- 
tually reprinted, in smaller size, pages from the 
visual presentation, and offered Elbe’s general 
catalog. It is ironic indeed after 50 years in busi- 
ness, which saw the mailing of millions of direct 
mail circulars, that one containing a_ simple, 
straightforward message entitled, “Our Basic 
Sales Story,” should outdraw all others. The cir- 
cular has averaged over 642% returns. 


The sales test fits you . . Whether your com- 
pany has ten salesmen or a thousand, whether 
you distribute through jobbers or dealers, every 
person who meets the customer to sell your prod- 
ucts should have your basic sales story at his 
fingertips. Whether you sell pins or plows, your 
basic sales story can be written in general out- 
line. 

A sure-fire way to find out if your present sales 
approach has been conveying the company’s basic 
sales story adequately, is to give this same test 
to every salesman in your organization, also to 
all sales and advertising executives. You might 
even be surprised to find that your president will 
submit an incomplete statement. 

If your products are technical or diverse, or if 
your services require considerable explanation, 
you certainly should not leave the presentation of 
your sales story to chance—to individual impres- 
sions, preferences and interests. 

The basic sales story can be brief, possibly to 
the extent of being printed on a business card; 
however, few companies would like to admit that 
such a vital message could be presented so tersely. 
Whether it takes a printed sheet, a pamphlet, or a 
visual presentation, the over-all corporate image 
that your salesmen present will come more profit- 
ably into focus once you put your basic sales story 
down in writing. 

When writing your basic sales story imagine 
that your average salesman is making his first call 
on your typical prospective customer who has no 
prior knowledge of your company. What facts and 
impressions do you want your salesmen to convey 
on this vital first call? 

Specific services or product details should be 
omitted. On occasion, because of individual cus- 
tomer needs, a particular benefit may become a 
salient advantage; however, this should be left to 
salesmanship. A statement of the basic sales story 
must not take the place of a properly prepared 
sales presentation. It is rather the foundation 
from which the salesman starts building his own 
personal persuasions and improvizations based on 
each customer’s needs and reactions. 

Certainly before a salesman develops his specific 
sales presentation, he would want to do every- 
thing possible to pave the way for customer ac- 
ceptance. Omission of a lucid, comprehensive and 
briefly stated sales story may leave certain doubts 
in the buyer’s mind and create needless buying 
resistance, 6 
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What makes a good industrial pub- 
licity program tick? Where do the 
ideas come from? Just what should 
be publicized? How do you deal 
with so-called “trade secrets” that 
could be turned into good publicity? 

If you have anything to do with 
industrial publicity, these are ques- 
tions you must answer. Publicity has 
become a standard marketing tool of 
practically every major industrial 
company, and is rapidly being 
adopted by the medium-sized and 
smaller firms. 

The big question today is not, 
“Shall we have publicity?” Rather, 
it is, “How do we get the most out of 
it?” 

Our own experience in developing 
programs for small, medium and 
large corporations indicates that 
waiting for the big brainstorm to 
strike is the least effective way to 
develop publicity. Inspiration has its 
part, but perspiration is 90% of the 
program. 

Methodical, painstaking planning, 
plus creative execution and careful 
follow-through are as essential in 
good publicity as they are in any 
other phase of corporate activity. If 
you want to make the most of your 
publicity activities, then the follow- 
ing suggestions may help. 


Establish Objectives 


If your management walked in and 
asked, “Just what are the objectives 
of our publicity activity?”, could 
you answer the question? Or would 
you utter pious sentiments about 


A basic guide for 


Developing Publicity 


By Bernard E. Ury 


“building the corporate image?” 

If specific 1-2-3 objectives aren’t 
forthcoming, sharpen your pencil, 
get out your note pad, and start 
thinking. A good starting point is 
the classic McGraw-Hill advertise- 
ment that appeared in 1958 and is 
still being quoted. You may remem- 
ber it. It pictured a hard-boiled in- 
dividual glaring straight at you and 
saying: 


“T don’t know who you are. 

I don’t know your company. 

I don't know your company’s 
product. 

I don’t know what your company 
stands for. 

I don’t know your company’s cus- 
tomers. 

I don’t know your company’s rec- 
ord. 


I don’t know your company’s 
reputation. 

Now—what was it you wanted to 
sell me?” 


The well-rounded publicity pro- 
gram answers all of these questions, 
not just one or two at the expense 
of the others. 

By and large, product publicity 
forms the bulk of most industrial 
publicity programs. By product pub- 
licity, we mean publicity focused on 
the product itself and its uses. This 
is good, but if the program is limited 
to this category, the company will 
miss out on other opportunities to 
build profits. 

A company today sells more than 
a product or service. As a matter of 
fact, product differentiation is be- 
coming less and less of a fact. The 
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Certainly your objectives must be in 
line with the company’s. 


McGraw-Hill ad points out the other 
key factors that help determine the 
sale—the salesman himself, his com- 
pany, its principles, its customers, its 
record and its reputation. These are 
every bit as important as the prod- 
uct, and they should not be neglected 
in the publicity program. 


2. Study the annual reports issued 
by your company, plus any other 
materials which may contain ex- 
pressions of policy. These will often 
add meaning and substance to the 
statement provided by your presi- 


Five steps to follow... If you want ent. 


to make your publicity efforts truly 
productive for the entire company, 
not just the product alone, do the 
following: 


3. Research all available marketing 
data from your sales and marketing 
departments. This is an especially 
important source of valuable prod- 
uct publicity. You must know what 
your best-selling products are, 


1. Obtain a statement of manage- 
ment policy from your president. 





Checklist for Publicity Opportunities 


® This checksheet is designed to evaluate publicity potential by pin-pointing 
company activities which can be the basis of newspaper, magazine, and busi- 
ness paper Stories, as well as comment on radio and television. It is a profes- 
sional interview tool, not a do-it-yourself quiz. 

There are no right and wrong answers. The answers indicate whether a 
specific activity is being publicized, could be publicized, or should not be 
publicized from a policy standpoint. 

By examining those activities which could be publicized, the company 
can obtain a rough outline of the potential it can exploit to build its reputa- 
tion, sales, morale, and public relations. If the list of items which should not 
be publicized seems large, the company can logically question whether it is 
depriving itself of ideas that can contribute to profits. 

This list is not intended to be a publicity program. It is, however, a 
necessary first step in the development of such a program. A full study and 
analysis of company activities, including detailed story ideas and budget 
figures, are necessary to make the program realistic and profitable. 


Management Activities 


Good public relations consists of doing good and getting credit for it. Publicity 
represents credit from others (editors and commentators), thus building prof- 
itable public relations and good will with a dollar value. 


Should Not 
Being Could not be appli- 
done bedone done cable 
. Are management personnel changes announced 
via news releases to newspapers and magazines 0D O O O 
. Are speeches and talks by executives reported to 
the business and trade press? 0 oO oO oO 
. Does the company have a history which might make 
a good magazine story? 0 0 O O 
Continued on page 68 
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where the markets are, and where 
future potential lies. 


4. Check your directors of manu- 
facturing, engineering, personnel, 
and other key departments to learn 
what their objectives are. Very often 
you will find common areas of in- 
terest. At the same time, you will 
establish the necessary basis for 
working with these people. Their 
help can be valuable to you. 


5. Have your written objectives 
checked by all interested parties. 
This is one good way to get them on 
your team and to convince them 
that their help is essential. 


Find Key Publicity Areas 


Like an iceberg, nine-tenths of a 
company’s publicity potential is be- 
low the surface. You have to dig 
to find it. This is not easy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, unless you have a re- 
porter’s “nose for news,” you may 
not know a good publicity idea 
when you see it. 

In this respect, it often helps—if 
you're a company public relations 
man—to call in a professional out- 
sider to do this digging for you. 
Competent professionals, because 
publicity is their full-time job, can 
pay for themselves in the time they 
save you in locating fruitful public- 
ity assets. 

To do this job, our firm recently 
developed a_ six-part, 60-point 
checklist covering every conceivable 
corporate activity that might be a 
treasure trove of publicity (see 
box). The essentials of the checklist 
can be boiled down as follows: 


1. Management activities . . Pub- 
licity about your management is an 
excellent way to give personality to 
your company and make it less of a 
machine. Industrial customers, like 
other humans, react most favorably 
to personal things. Identify your 
company with its management and 
you achieve corporate personality. 
How do you do this? You can 
make sure that personnel changes 
and promotions are announced in 
the press. You can issue releases on 
important speeches and statements 
made by management, and you can 
suggest occasions when such state- 
ments might be issued. You can 
draft forecasts and industry opinions 
Continued on page 68 
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PUBLICITY .. 


continued from p. 66 


attributable to your executives. 

Going further, you can build 
stories around management people 
as interesting personalities in their 
own right. Your president may be a 
flower grower, an amateur rancher, 
or have a prize stamp collection. 
Others on the management team 
may have accomplishments _ that 
make good local news copy. If your 
biographical file on your manage- 
ment is up to snuff, you can pick out 
personality that will win 
friends for your company. 

In the same category are stories 


topics 


about your company’s history and 


its future. Don’t overlook 
chance to publicize the fact that your 
company is growing, even though 
the growth may be only a 5,000- 
square-foot addition to the machine 


any 


shop. 

If yours is a publicly-held com- 
pany, be sure the annual report as 
well as dividend actions, mergers 
and acquisitions are well publicized. 
Stockholders are among your most 
important publics. Favorable pub- 
licity about your company’s progress 
is a powerful way of holding their 
good esteem. 


2. Product promotions . . The lazy 
way is to issue a short blanket re- 
lease when a new product is an- 
nounced and then forget about it. 





Should Not 
Could not be appli- 
be done done cable 


Being 
done 


Do executives provide forecasts and opinions of in- 
terest to the business and trade press? 

Do you develop material on any executives whose 
potentialities or accomplishments make them suit- 
press, radio, and television interviews? 
Are news releases prepared announcing plant ex- 
pansions, mergers, and acquisitions? 

Are’ annual and other reports publicized? 

Are dividend actions announced to the press? 


able for 


Product Promotion 


Publicity on products and services preconditions prospects . . 
mouth advertising . . . . . paves the way for more 


sales per man-hour .. . 


& 


. Are case history articles 


opens doors to salesmen . 


Are news releases announcing new products sent to 
all interested newspapers and magazines? 


. Are product improvements announced to the press? 


Are new-found product applications publicized? 
Are articles prepared on product design? 

Are new materials applications in products de- 
scribed in feature stories? 

Is product literature (data sheets, catalog pages, 
etc.) announced in the trade press? 

telling how customers 
saved time and money, or solved a problem, pre- 
pared for trade magazines? 


. Are articles prepared telling how different markets 


can use the product? 
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increases returns from advertising. 


. creates word-of- 


an oo rm 


a 
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The better way is to examine every 
facet of product use that can be 
turned into a story. 

For example, your new product 
may have a host of different uses for 
different industrial areas. Your news 
story for each area should be differ- 
ent and pin-point the specific use 
for that trade area. 

This same new product may in- 
volve design features that would be 
interesting to readers of design and 
engineering publications. Similarly, 
new materials may be used in the 
product which would make a good 
story for publications in the mate- 
rials field. 

Once a product is announced and 
in use, don’t neglect it. There are 
many ways you can continue to reap 
valuable publicity for old products. 
Among the most powerful of these 
is the case history, the story that 
tells how your company’s product or 
service is working for customers. 

You can hunt for case histories 
through your sales representatives. 
Prepare a short bulletin for them 
requesting leads on product appli- 
cations. Follow up by contacting 
the customer and obtaining the facts. 
Case histories are effective testi- 
monials. In reprint form, they can 
be used by your sales force as cus- 
tomer literature and for direct mail. 
The same case histories can often be 
the basis of a good advertising cam- 
paign. 

There are other ways you 
publicize existing products. For in- 
stance, a new use may be uncovered. 
Recently an angle-finding device 
was introduced for machinists. Then 
a salesman happened to show it to 
an auto muffler installer. The device 
simplified the job of aligning the 
muffler. A story on this new use 
brought responses from muffler 
shops across the country. 

Even if you don’t have a specific 
use to report, you can point out un- 
tapped uses through publicity. Your 
engineers can help you with this. If 
the product is relatively new, the 
engineers can also help with an 
article telling how it should be used. 
Such stories are especially valuable 
if technique is important, as it is, 
for instance, in the plastics molding 
field. 

Check with your sales department 
to see if any product-use trends are 
shaping up. Write to your com- 

Continued on page 72 
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Selling to the OEM: 
Are you screening out too many prospects? 


By covering the whole Original Equipment Market, PD&D brings your ad 
to the men you can’t afford to miss. One ad in PD&D penetrates, searches 
your whole market in a single low-cost, widespread, high-scoring operation. 
Whatever the title on his door, the design.eman is in on the ground floor in Pov hs vn cegrmate fo 
setting the trends that mean substantial orders for new component parts, PRODUCT DESIGN 
processes and materials. PD&D readers may be tool designers or government n Ne & DEVELOPMENT 
experts, research engineers or technicians-turned-president; but they all look “is EES SER 
to PD&D for news that will help start their brain-children on profitable 
careers. Profitable for their suppliers, too. Meaning you. 
PD&D is written especially for design men. It is 87% news of new 
materials, parts, methods and processes, and new equipment for research 
and design. Another 11% is about new information and literature offered by 
manufacturers. The other 2% concerns progress with materials and parts 
that have been available for some time. Your ad completes the picture of 
what’s new. 
Your market-oriented, facts-at-fingertips PD&D representative is waiting 
to bring you your new 1960 PD&D Media Data File. Phone him. 
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ON sells the 
Pipe Line Industry 


PipE LINE INDUSTRY is written and edited by pipe line men for pipe line 
men .. . a specialized publication for a specialized industry. PIPE LINE 
INDUSTRY carries more pages of specialized engineering-operating pipe line 
information per issue than any other pipe line publication. Reader acceptance 
is demonstrated by reader action—reader inquiries and requests for article 


reprints. To sell the pipe line market, use specialized PipE LINE INDUSTRY. 
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PIPE LINE INDUSTRY 


An unmatched 88.2% of PIPE LINE INDUSTRY’S 
audited paid circulation goes to men directly interested 
in the pipe line business. Predominantly these subscribers 
are engineers, company officials, superintendents, foremen 
and contractors . . . all top buying power classifications. 
These men, who influence the spending of millions of 
dollars, are scattered throughout the far-flung industry. 
They must be pre-sold through advertising. And PIPE 
LINE INDUSTRY provides the right climate of reader 


acceptance for your sales message. 
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PUBLICITY . . 


continued from p. 68 


pany’s suppliers, offering to supply 
them stories for their house organs 
and advertisements telling how their 
products are used in your products. 
Ask your service department to help 
you develop an article on how your 
products can be maintained. 

Finally, don’t overlook this very 
important area of product publicity: 
Giving your distributors and dealers 
local support. You can do this by 
providing them with fill-in type re- 
leases that they can offer to their 


local newspapers, quoting them- 
selves as the source. For example: 

Your company introduces a new 
drill press. First, you obtain appro- 
priate national trade publicity. Now 
the presses begin moving to the 
field. To accompany them, you pre- 
pare releases for your distributors to 
use in announcing availability of the 
drill press locally. Your distributors 
will thank you for the support, and 
your sales curve will reflect your 
efforts. 


3. Sales activities . . Here is a 
sticky area which some manage- 





Should Not 
not be appli- 
cable 


Being Could 
done bedone done 


. Are instructions for using a new product described 


in appropriate articles? 


If there is a trend in the use of the product, is 


this reported in news stories? 


. Are suppliers contacted, offering their house organs 
information on how their materials are used in 


the product? 


Are stories prepared telling how to maintain the 


product? 


Are stories written listing the various ways in 


which the product can be used? 


If this is a consumer product, is it made available 


to editors for testing? 


Are news releases provided to help dealers an- 


nounce the product locally? 


Sales Activities 


Publicity of sales activities helps boost morale of salesmen . . 
. and helps recruit better personnel by building the sales reputa- 


ter selling . . 
tion of the company. 


. encourages bet- 


1. Are news releases sent to trade journals and news- 
papers announcing appointments of salesmen, dis- 


tributors, and dealers? 


. Are important sales meetings publicized via an- 


nouncements to the press? 


. Are awards and recognition of top sales people 


reported in news stories? 


. Are successful promotion programs of the company 
described in stories for trade magazines? 
Is the launching of a new promotion program an- 


nounced to the trade press? 


. Are articles by top sales executives written on suc- 


cessful selling techniques? 
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ments will not open for discussion 
because they believe “it’s no one’s 
business what our sales activities are 
like.” But it is someone’s business— 
your salesmen’s. Forceful publicity 
can be highly important in keeping 
morale high, and in building accept- 
ance of salesmen by customers and 
prospects. 

It is important to make sure that 
all sales appointments and promo- 
tions are announced both nationally 
to trade publications and locally to 
newspapers in areas where these 
events take place. It is important to 
publicize awards won by your sales 
people. If they attend a national 
sales conference, it is important to 
announce the fact in a home-town 
release. 

Why is it important? Because 
your sales representative must sell 
himself as well as his company and 
product. The better known he is, the 
easier it is for him to sell. 

National sales conferences offer 
publicity opportunities. One astute 
public relations director took ad- 
vantage of the fact that the 1958 re- 
cession was turning into a 1959 
boom. When his company held a 
national sales meeting, he sent re- 
leases to the home-town papers of 
every man attending. These releases 
quoted the local man as reporting 
that the boom times were with us 
again, and reported on general com- 
pany trends to back up the state- 
ment. Result: Effective local public- 
ity that established each representa- 
tive as a sales person who was also 
an authority on economic matters. 

Has your company recently com- 
pleted an effective sales campaign? 
Never mind if management won’t 
release figures. The techniques you 
used are just as important to many 
trade publications, and can help es- 
tablish your company as an aggres- 
sive promotion-minded firm. 

Do you publicize your exhibits in 
trade shows and conventions? Do 
you seek to attract the local news- 
papers to visit your booth, and offer 
to set up an interesting shot for the 
paper? These are all legitimate pub- 
licity opportunities. 

If your company has a sales train- 
ing program, you can often build 
stories around it for trade magazines 
and even local newspapers. Such 
publicity is a pat on the back for 
those who attend the program. It 

Continued on page 77 
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sonnel and time), THE TOOL ENGI- 
NEER maintains an editorial staff of 
professionals active in the field of 
tool engineering. In addition, the 
editors regularly commission fore- 
most tool engineer authorities for 
exclusive articles on production 
methods, materials and tool design. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER’s role as a 
publication of The American Society 
of Tool Engineers is uniquely re- 
warding. First, a vast wealth of 
ASTE technical information is avail- 
able. In addition, a steady flow of 
articles is contributed voluntarily 
by ASTE members—experts in every 
facet of metalworking. The maga- 
zine’s responsibility is reporting 
new techniques, processes, equip- 
ment and materials that aid the tool 
engineer in his job. 


The broad function of tool engineer- 
ing is shown by the editorial balance 
required to cover the needs of readers: 
@ Management 
@ Metal Removal and Finishing 
@ Machine Tools 
@ Automatic Machine Controls 
@ Inspection, Measurment, 
Testing 
@ Forming 
@ Joining and Assembly 
@ Materials and Materials 
Treatment 
@ Cutting and Drawing Fluids 
@ Hydraulics 


QUALIFIED READERS— 


Your guarantee of an _ influential 
audience! 


THE TOOL ENGINEER’s policy in 
qualifying readers parallels that for 
membership in ASTE. Briefly, it limits 
subscribers to men who plan or 
supervise the design and manufac- 
ture of tools and equipment; execu- 
tive-level tool engineers responsible 
for manufacturing; tool, die or ma- 


rate fully earned in regular monthly issues of The 
Tool Engineer. 

Rates 

Page 1-time 600.00 12-time . 530.00 
6-time 565.00 

Six insertions must be used in regular monthly is- 
sues to earn the 6-time rate in the Suppliers Di- 
rectory Issue. Twelve insertions must be used in 
regular monthly issues to earn the 12-time rate in 
the Suppliers Directory Issue. 

Color and bleed charges and all other regular issue 
conditions as stated on rate card will also apply to 
The Tool Engineers Suppliers Directory Issue. 
Publication date June 15, 1959. 

Closing date for space reservation May 8. Closing 
date for complete plates May 12. Copy to be set 
May 8. 


ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 


Published monthly (except semimonthly in June). 
Issued 25th of month preceding. Space reservations 
due lst of same month preceding. Closing date for 
complete plates, 5th of month preceding. Copy to be 
set (and necessary cuts) must be received not later 
than Ist of month preceding date of issue. Cancel- 
lation for ads previously contracted not accepted 
after Ist of month preceding. 

SPECIAL ISSUES 
April 1960—Detroit Tool Show Issue. 
September 1960—Machine Tool Exposition Issue. 
November 1960—Western Tool Show Issue. 


CIRCULATION 

Single copy .50; per year 6.00 
A.B.C. 12-31-58 
Aver. total number of subscriptions (6 mos.)....39,621 
(Includes 38,095 non-deductible ass'n subscriptions) 
Average total paid circulation (6 months) 39,621 


Established 1932. 


chine designers with at least five 
years’ experience in their profession; 
men qualified to recommend correct 
tools and equipment for manufac- 
turing processes. 


HIGHEST RENEWAL RATE— 


In the past five years, subscription 
renewal rates have averaged over 
85%—highest in the metalworking 
field. Why? As tool engineers ad- 
vance in their field, the magazine of 
their profession becomes increas- 
ingly more important to them. 


As their responsibilities grow so 
does the need to learn, to keep in- 
formed. Men in tool engineering 
may change titles or companies, but 
seldom do they leave their profes- 
sional field. The editorial material 
contained in THE TOOL ENGINEER 
is essential to their jobs and is re- 
spected as a valuable, factual source 
of information. 


This high renewal rate is your as- 
surance that the men you are reach- 
ing today are the same men you will 
be reaching tomorrow—and usu- 
ally with much more influence. 


PIN-POINTING THE BUYER — 


You know who to sell, how to sell 
them! 


THE TOOL ENGINEER's comprehen- 
sive Fosdick Readership studies pro- 
vide accurate reader reaction to ad- 
vertised products based on the 
reader's actual on-the-job influence 
on the purchase or use of the product. 
Fosdick “Job Application” scores 
are an invaluable aid to advertiser 
and agency. To date, 1200 of these 
surveys have been completed. They 
show, with remarkable regularity, 
the job responsibility of tool engi- 
neers in specifying such diverse 
metalworking products as MACHINE 
TOOLS, COMPONENTS AND AT- 


Unpaid distribution (not included above) : 
Checking copies 1,092 Promotion 

Fixed free 284 Shows, conventions 
74 Miscellaneous 443 
30 


oe 


Rot. & occas 
Staff copies 3 
Average total unpaid (6 months) 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Based on total net paid November, 1958 issue 
(Subscriptions 39,773) 

293 West South Central 1,480 
8,046 Mountain States 742 


3,820 
39,773 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 13,196 Pacific 
West North Central 2,291 Canada 
South Atlantic 1,301 Foreign 
East South Central 841 


States 


BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Manufacturers of assembled metal products, equip 
ment and machinery 27,068. Commercial processing 
plants and parts manufacturers: Forging, stamping, 
welding, machining, heat treating and finishing 
plants 1,816; plate and structural fabricators 135; 
foundries and die casting plants 168; other parts, not 
end products 86; railroads and other transportation 
services, public service corporations (including sub- 
scriptions in manufacturing plants); mines; manufac- 
turers of nonmetal products 1,212; producers of metals 
(ferrous and non-ferrous); blast furnaces, steel works, 
rolling mills, smelters and refiners 692; federal, 
state, municipal and foreign government departments 
and offices and personnel (including subscriptions in 
government manufacturing plants and shipyards) 56; 
distributors, dealers and exporters of machinery, fer- 
rous and nonferrous metals, hardware products, mill 
and factory supplies 2,213; consulting and contracting 
engineers and firms 1,155; trade associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, libraries, colleges and vocational 
schools, including professors and instructors 811; 
students 2,323; miscellaneous 1,990; awaiting classi- 
fication by business and industry 48 


TACHMENTS; TOOLS AND ACCES- 
SORIES; FORMING, FORGING AND 
CASTING EQUIPMENT; WELDING 
AND HEAT TREATING EQUIPMENT; 
CLEANING AND FINISHING EQUIP- 
MENT; PARTS AND MATERIALS. In 
addition, the Eastman Research Or- 
ganization is retained to provide a 
continuous study of reading habits 
and reader interest as an additional 
guide to editorial excellence and 
balance. 


THE MAN WHO BUYS— 


Your key to success is the tool 
engineer! 


Tool engineers are men of many 
titles, many duties. They are com- 
pany presidents and master mechan- 
ics, tool designers, plant managers, 
department supervisors and quality 
control specialists. But whatever 
their titles, tool engineers are re- 
sponsible for creating, improving 
and expanding efficient production 
methods and procedures. 

Ask your Tool Engineer Represen- 
tative or write direct, for a current 
ABC Statement and a 4-digit SIC 
classification breakdown. 

When you advertise in THE TOOL 
ENGINEER, you are reaching the 
most influential buyers in metal- 
working today. 


PUBLICATION OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL 
ENGINEERS 


10700 PURITAN AVENUE 
DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 





THE TOOL ENGINEER 


1960 Issues of Special 
Interest 


APRIL—Thorough coverage 
of the 1960 ASTE Show 
in Detroit. 

SEPTEMBER—The 1960 
NMTBA Show in Chicago. 

OCTOBER—The 1960 ASTE 
West Coast Show in Los 
Angeles. 

..and on JUNE 15 The 1960 
TOOL ENGINEER Suppli- 
ers Directory Issue. 














As the primary means of communicating with 39,500 members 
+ OW t P of The American Society of Tool Engineers, THE TOOL ENGINEER 

offers your metalworking advertisements a uniquely reward- 

ing opportunity for maximum discussion and consideration. 


« 
Tool Engineer For these 39,500 members—a cross-section of every skilled 


production title in the industry—have banded together to trade 
ideas, discuss developments, provide knowledge on everything 


helps provide from cutting costs to increasing production and precision. 
Among the key metalworking markets in which these men 
function are the following: 
SIC 19 Ordnance and Accessories 
tota SIC 25 Furniture and Fixtures 
SIC 33. Primary Metal Industries 
SIC 34 Fabricated Metal Products 


* 
pe netratio n SIC 35 Machinery, except electrical 


SIC 36 Electrical Machinery 


H ’ SIC 37. Transportation Equipment 
i n $ e | | I n g to SIC 38 real 


SIC 39 Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries 


6 
m pe t d lwo r k j Hh g At local chapter meetings, at technical seminars, at ASTE Shows, 
as committee members to establish standards for the entire 
industry ... these men actively pursue their professional goals. 
And always influencing their thinking is the editorial and ad- 
vertising content of their own professional publication— 
THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER Are you aware of the many ways THE TOOL ENGINEER and its 
PLACES ADVERTISERS IN close association with the activities of nearly 39,500 members 


can help your advertising investment get total penetration in 


THE CENTER OF MUTUAL metalworking? THE TOOL ENGINEER represenrative nearest you 
has many of the answers. Why not include a discussion with 


PROFESSIONAL INTEREST him while you are making your marketing and advertising 
plans for 1960? 





Include these outstanding issues devoted to metalworking’s top 
events in your 1960 schedule. 


APRIL Thorough coverage of the 1960 ASTE Show 
which will be held in Detroit for the first time 
in many years. 





SEPTEMBER’ The 1960 NMTBA Show Issue—to be held in 
Chicago—on its regular five year basis. 


OCTOBER The 1960 ASTE West Coast Show—metalwork- 
ing’s outstanding event devoted to the fastest 
growing section of the country. 





-..and on The 1960 TOOL ENGINEER Suppliers Directory 

JUNE 15 Issue. The most complete directory in metal- 

eters patinil working devoted to tool engineers. Containing 
complete product listings, manufacturers and 
local sources—with telephone numbers. 


CREATIVE MANUFACTURING IS TOOL ENGINEERING 


quleool Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Michigan 


READERSHIP-7 
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PUBLICITY .. 


continued from p. 72 


also helps recruit sales candidates. 

Speaking of sales activities, don’t 
forget to make reprints of important 
publicity and send them out to your 
sales people. Keep them informed of 
what your publicity is doing for the 
company and for them. Reprints of 
product publicity are especially val- 
uable as material to leave with 
prospects and as enclosures for di- 
rect mail. 


4. Manufacturing and engineer- 
ing . . Publicity of manufacturing 
and engineering know-how builds 
customer confidence and strength- 
ens the quality story your company 
wants to tell. At the same time, this 
type of publicity builds the morale 
of supervisors and employes, and 
helps recruit technical personnel. 

Here is a brief list of factory top- 
ics that you should check on for 
possible publicity value: 


@ New tools, procedures, and proc- 
esses. 


@ Unusual manufacturing and test- 
ing steps. 


® Superlative operations (biggest, 


fastest, smallest, etc.) 


@ Employes with unusual manu- 
facturing jobs. 


® Speeches or papers to be given by 
technical personnel. 


e Honors awarded to technical per- 
sonnel. 


@ Technical personnel appointments 
and promotions. 


Some of the best manufacturing 
and engineering publicity is obtained 
by making it a policy to invite trade 
editors to visit your plant. This is 
best done on an individual basis so 
that the editor, if he finds something 
worth writing about, can have it on 
an exclusive basis. 

A common stumbling block in 
manufacturing and_ engineering 
publicity is the “trade secret”—the 
process, tool, or technique that 
management doesn’t want competi- 
tors to know about. Sometimes 
these secrets are, indeed, secrets. 
But many times they are not. Com- 
petitors already know about them, 
and restrictions on publicizing them 


merely deprive the company of pro- 
motional ammunition. 

This point was illustrated recently 
when a United States company 
opened a plant in Canada. The Ca- 
nadian managers prohibited any 
publicity on the plant’s facilities, 
even though these facilities were the 
same as those in the United States 
plant which had received wide pub- 
licity. When this inconsistency was 
pointed out, the Canadian managers 
agreed to a publicity program and 
were well pleased with the results. 

It is up to you to spot inconsisten- 
cies in any secrecy policies your 
management may have. Where more 
good than harm can come from pub- 
licity, you should stress this point to 
management. 


5. Personnel activities . . Al- 
though the primary value of pub- 
licizing personnel activities is in- 
ternal, some aspects lend themselves 
to marketing concepts. For example, 


achievements in safety, waste pre- 
vention and cost-cutting can be pub- 
licized to establish the fact that your 
company is efficient. Retirements 
and service awards convey the idea 
that long-term craftsmen work at 
your company. Publicity of good 
labor relations can forestall doubts 
that your company can deliver as 
promised. 


5. Public relations activities . . 
More and more, business men are 
proclaiming that business must 
broaden its public responsibilties if 
it is to win public approval and 
combat socialistic trends. While 
business must make a profit to exist, 
progressive executives are em- 
phasizing extra-curricular activities 
which help protect the right to 
make that profit. 

That is why companies are enter- 
ing into community activities, hold- 
ing open houses, establishing grants 
and scholarships, and doing many 








Should Not 
Being Could not be appli- 
done bedone done _ cable 


. ls publicity support given to trade shows? oO CO C) C) 
[ 


. Are record sales announced to the press? O 


] O 


. If the company has a sales training program, are 
participants publicized in hometown releases? a CJ 
. Are reprints of company publicity used to help 


salesmen sell? 


. Are reprints used in direct mail advertising? 
. Are new branch and sales office openings an- 


nounced to the press? 


Manufacturing and Engineering 


Manufacturing know-how builds customer confidence and strengthens the qual- 
ity story when prospects and customers read about it. Publicity builds morale 
of supervisors and employes, helps recruit best personnel. 


1. Are new factory tools, procedures, and processes 
described in stories for trade magazines? 
2. Are unusual manufacturing and testing steps de- 


scribed in trade press stories? 


. Are unusual manufacturing operations the subject 


of pictures offered to 
journals? 


. Are superlative operations 


magazines 


(biggest, 


and__ trade 


fastest, 


smallest, etc.) described in news stories? 


. Are employes with unusual jobs 
stories? 


described in 


. Are top factory and engineering appointments 


announced? 
. Are outstanding 
scribed in trade press articles? 


engineering achievements de- 


. Are manufacturing, engineering, and research per- 
sonnel encouraged to write technical articles? 
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4 . 
the im encyclopedia of marketing 


other things in similar areas. Pub- 
licity attention given to these activi- 
ties is essential if your company is 
to be credited for them. 


Follow-Through and 
Reporting 
What have you done for me lately?” 
is one way management expresses 
its desire to know what your indus- 
trial publicity program is accom- 


plishing. Never take for granted 
that every story you prepare and 
place will be seen by top manage- 
ment, or that these executives know 
completely what you’re doing. You 
must follow through and report to 
them. 

By follow-through, we mean that 
every activity you undertake should 
be accounted for. You may not score 
perfectly on every story idea, but 





Should Not 
Being Could notbe appili- 
done bedone done cable 


. Are honors to technical personnel publicized? 0 O C 0 


. Are results from research announced 


stories? 
. Are research facilities publicized? 


. Are speeches and talks by technical 


publicized? 


in news 


personnel 


Personnel Activities (primarily internal publicity) 


The best laid plans of management often go awry unless they are explained 
through forceful communications—one of the major keys to good personnel 


relations. 


. ls the safety program publicized? 


Should Not 

Being Could not be appli- 

done bedone done cable 
0 0 


. Are achievements in waste prevention and cost- 


cutting publicized? 


. Are suggestion system winners publicized? 
hobbies) pub- 


. Are employe activities (bowling, 
licized? 


. Are retirements and service awards announced? 
. Are outstanding or unusual employes publicized? 
. Are favorable aspects of labor relations publicized? 


. Are fringe benefits publicized? 


Public Relations Activities 


0 
O 


O 
O 
O 
O 
0 


OOOOO OO 
OOooo aa 


Good deeds cannot be justified in a business budget unless the public knows 
about them through appropriate publicity. 


. Is participation in community efforts announced? [] 
. Are major plant and ground improvements publi- 


cized? 
. Are open houses announced? 


. Are scholarships and grants publicized? 


. Are plant visits by unusual groups or dignitaries 


publicized? 
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you should account for them all. 
Where you didn’t score, try to find 
out the reason, so you can increase 
your publicity efficiency the next 
time. 

Where you did score, make sure 
you have proof, such as a clipping 
or tear sheet, and interpret this 
proof in terms of its meaning to the 
company’s objectives. This is an es- 
sential part of reporting. 

Reporting to management is im- 
portant for two reasons: 


> First, management has a right to 
know what you’re doing. Informed 
executives will be more cooperative 
and act more intelligently in your 


behalf. 


> Second, regular reporting is the 
best way of keeping your program 
in line with company objectives. 
You must get “feed-back” from 
management to gauge your success. 


How to report. . Just as there are 
two reasons for reporting, so are 
there two types that you should 
consider. One is the spet report on a 
major fast-breaking achievement, 
such as a full-length feature article 
in a major trade magazine. The 
other is a report-in-depth about 
your activities over a given period, 
such as a month, a quarter, or a 
year. 

Spot reporting is valuable to fill in 
the gaps between formal reports 
made _ periodically. Reprints or 
Thermofax copies of major stories 
as they appear, circulated among 
top management and sent out to 
field sales force, are good to help 
dramatize what you’re doing. 

Formal periodic reports give you 
the opportunity to review your own 
work and prepare a document that 
will keep management sold on in- 
dustrial publicity. This report is best 
prepared in written form, delivered 
orally, and then discussed with man- 
agement. 

These recommendations are a far 
cry from the sporadic hit-or-miss 
industrial publicity efforts that were 
characteristic some years ago and 
that still exist in isolated areas. 
They add up to a program every bit 
as methodical and productive as any 
other corporate activity. They make 
it possible for marketing to be fully 
integrated, and to be that much 
more profitable for the company. & 








How to Increase Your Share 
of the Electronic Original Equipment Market 


(One of a Series) 


Get the order your competitor is after. How? Make more calls, reach more 
prospects, emphasize your product differences, build your brand recogni- 
tion. And make your advertising work harder. Where? In the magazine 
that reaches the same market you’re trying to sell. In the magazine that 
is read by the same people you’re trying to reach. The magazine? 


ELECTRONIC DESIGN. 


... more than a magazine 


a selling FORCE 
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If you like the sweet smell of success— 
businesspapers are your kind of medium. 

This is where pro meets pro. Men who 

know advertising know you build recognition 
and results fast — talking business to men who 
want to do business. . . in businesspapers. 


COPY CHIEF. NEW YORK AGENCY PHOTO ON LOCATION BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 


aes 2 


men who read businesspapers mean business (): :@: 


Soen®” Cesat™ 


people pay for the businesspapers they want—read the businesspapers they pay for. Note: all ABP papers are “paid” 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. + 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois + 1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 











Has Everyone Gone Haywire 
Over Readership Reports? 


gp Every once in a while I get the urge to be 
gentle and pleasant here, instead of a pain in the 
neck. Why, I ask myself, do I have to go out of my 
way to increase the already substantial number of 
people who are convinced I am an old curmudgeon 
(to resurrect a word which has gone out of style 
since Harold Ickes, of the original New Deal days, 
wore it so proudly) ? 

The trouble is, there seem to be so few things 
to be nice about, and so many things that need 
a severely questioning glance, if not an out-and- 
out bawling out. 

This month I’m off on the subject of business 
paper readership studies. What set me off was a 
perfectly innocent mailing from Bob Pendergast 
of Readex, pridefully pointing out that Readex 
is the only one of the readership studies in the 
business paper field which is increasing the num- 
ber of studies made this year, and the number 
of publications studied. 

And my reaction is—so the total number of 
publications being readership-researched (for 
advertisers) this year is only 89, instead of 91, 
as last year! Well! Maybe it’s a good thing! 

I’m one of those characters who has never been 
completely sold on the value of advertising read- 
ership studies in the business paper field. I'll ad- 
mit, if you press me, that it is true no ad can in- 
fluence anyone unless and until it is seen, and 
therefore readership is the first step in determin- 
ing ad effectiveness . . . but along about here I 
always want to say: “Now wait a minute; that 
may be true, but there are a lot of qualifications 
you have to take into consideration.” 


+ + + 


What bothers me most about business paper ad 
readership studies is that they are an adaptation 
of a technique developed specifically for the gen- 
eral magazine field, and they make use of sampling 
techniques. 

Now all us high and mighty researchers know 
that sampling is a valid technique only if the uni- 
verse you are sampling is made up of units of 
roughly equal value. For instance, all the readers 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal eat more or less reg- 


ularly, and so they can be considered as prospects 
for Heinz baked beans, let us say. So we take a 
sample of them to see how many see our Heinz 
bean page, and we can project that to the whole 
LHJ readership, because each reader is roughly 
equal to every other reader. This is not the case 
among business paper readers. 

When we get to business papers, this basic 
requirement of approximate equality among units 
in the group being sampled disappears. Suppose 
we advertise lift trucks. In any particular busi- 
ness paper audience, maybe 20% of the readers 
are influential in the purchase of lift trucks, so 
in this case if we reach 20% of the readers, we 
are reaching all the people we want to reach. The 
only problem is to be sure we are reaching the 
20% who have influence in buying lift trucks, and 
not 20% out of the other 80% who have nothing 
to say about these products. 

That’s bad enough—but consider this. Out of 
the 20% who buy lift trucks, one reader buys one 
lift truck every two years, while at the opposite 
end of the line there is a guy who represents a 
market for 1,000 lift trucks a year. One sees your 
ad, the other doesn’t—and you have 50% reader- 
ship. But, boy, is it important which 50% you 
reach! 

So you say to me, that’s all very well, but what 
sense is there in assuming that an ad that gets 
25% readership over-all from a business paper 
audience won’t do better among the segment of 
that audience I really want to reach than an ad 
that gets only 15% over-all readership? And I 
have to admit that there is no sense at all in as- 
suming such a thing. 

But there is a good deal of sense in worrying 
about whether—in the process of trying to in- 
crease your readership score from 15% to 25% 
you haven’t sacrificed a couple of percentage 
points of good, hard, intelligent sell aimed direct- 
ly at your very best prospects. And if you have, 
then I say you have weakened and hurt your ad- 
vertising, instead of helping it, by increasing 


your readership score. 


+ + + 


So use readership scores, but use them intelli- 
gently, and make sure you use them for what 
they are—mere guideposts somewhere along the 
way, not by any manner or means to be followed 
slavishly. 

In business paper advertising more than in any 
other single kind of advertising, it is often far 
more important how effectively you get your 
story across to a single reader than how many 
readers you reach. And any device—including 
readership studies—which tends to take your 
mental eye off that target of hitting a single good 
prospect hard, has in it some potential for doing 
your advertising harm, unless you keep your 
basic problem carefully in mind. # 
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General 
Electric 
engineers 
at work... 
Room Air Conditioner Dept.— Household Refrigerator Dept.— 


Engineering test of room air conditioners Engineering test of new combination 
refrigerator-freezer with frost-guard 


Appliance Park in Louisville, Ky. 

is one of the General Electric 
Company’s largest manufacturing 
plants. Its five product departments are 
each housed separately. They are 
self-operating, with their own factory 
force, administrative and 

technical personnel. 
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Dishwasher & Disposal Dept.— Home Laundry Dept.— 
Consultation on new 4-cycle dishwasher Enginee Test Laboratory 


In each of these product departments are 
men responsible for the engineered devel- 
opment and design of these products — for 
selecting and specifying the materials, 
parts, components and finishes. 


They, and men like them, are the $41-billion 
Original Equipment Market’s key buying 
influences. They are the type of responsible 
people who depend on Product Engineering 
as a regular source of the latest design engi- 
neering and technical data. 


Product Engineering is performing this job 
so well that reader response continues to 
increase. Average inquiry per ad is triple 
that of two years ago. Individual requests 
for article reprints frequently run into 
the thousands. 


Let us show you why this demonstrated 
response from these responsible readers can 
mean more sales for you in this dynamic, 
opportunity-loaded market. 


roduct ngineering ® © 


THE McGRAW-HILL WEEKLY OF PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT & DESIGN ENGINEERING @ 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





“Paperboard 
Packaging” 


is the new 
name for Fibre 
Containers and 


Paperboard 
Mills 


ABP 
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Paperboard 
Packaging 


Our former name FIBRE CONTAINERS AND PAPER- 
BOARD MILLS, is no longer descriptive of the broad 
services we have been rendering to our important market. 
The basic paperboard mill and package converting func- 
tions are intertwined into an industrial complex ranging 
from pulpwood logging operations . . . through manufac- 
ture of paperboard and fabrication of packages .. . to 
the ultimate point-of-sale. 


The manufacture of paperboard packaging is no longer 
just a craft. It has become a science embracing many 
other fields, including chemistry, engineering, graphic 
arts, the traditional arts, motivation psychology, optical 
physics, salesmanship and showmanship. Through re- 
search — chemicals, coatings, laminations, plastics, films 
and foils became integral parts of paper board packaging. 
All are compatible to complex packaging machines and 
are translated and transmitted in a powerful current to- 
ward end-product movement and mass-merchandising. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS AND PAPERBOARD MILLS, 
long abreast of this current, emerges as PAPERBOARD 
PACKAGING. The past was a period of production-con- 
sciousness in the paperboard packaging industry. The 
future will be a period of total marketing with accelerated 
use of materials, tools and technologies related to paper- 
board. 


PAPERBOARD PACKAGING will present to its readers 
a revamped format and an expanded editorial concept 
to adequately reflect the revolution that is erupting in the 
packaging industry. Of the $15 billion heterogeneous 
packaging field (including tin, glass, etc.), paperboard 
represents 73%, or a healthy, definitive, $11 billion mar- 
ket. PAPERBOARD PACKAGING is the largest paid 
circulation magazine in which the editorial content is 
exclusively and comprehensively directed to the largest 
unified and distinct market in the packaging complex. 
We suggest it is sound advertising policy to direct your 
packaging sales message to this distinct market of great- 
est potential — Paperboard. 


BOARD PRODUCTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Phone ....... DEarborn 2-6870 
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Nielsen warns: 
Don’t generalize on 
overseas markets 


= Companies eyeing a new market 
overseas should make only one as- 
sumption: that they know nothing 
about the new market. 

This advice was offered by Arthur 
C. Nielsen, Jr., president of A. C. 
Nielsen Co., Chicago, at the Chicago 
World Marketing Conference. 

Mr. Nielsen said that it is only 
natural to over-simplify, and be- 
cause of this tendency to generalize, 
American companies are making 
costly errors in foreign marketing. 

He explained, “In general, the 
majority of troubles stem from dif- 
ferences which exist between the 
home market and the various for- 
eign markets. Oftentimes a manu- 
facturer’s initial investigation dis- 
closes so many similarities between 
the foreign market and his home 
market that he feels confident of 
ultimate success if he can recruit 
capable associates who will, at his 
direction, diligently pursue the 
same policies which have proven 
successful at home. 

“When initial rebuffs occur, he 
often feels that the difficulty stems 
from either a reluctance of custom- 
ers to change to his superior prod- 
uct, or from some deep seated un- 
conscious distrust of foreigners; 
whereas the true reason for the 
trouble may be far more basic in 
nature.” 

He then listed what he considers 
to be the most common errors made 
by companies marketing abroad, 
adding that most of these errors 
avoided through proper 
research. Included 


could be 
and_ thorough 
among the failures listed were: 


1. Failure to adapt the product to 
the market . . Oftentimes a slight 
and easily made modification will 
greatly enhance results. 


2. Failure to gauge the underlying 
impact of custom, tradition and ra- 
cial and religious differences 

These factors are among the most 
subtle; and can be the most costly. 


3. Failure to exploit markets in the 
proper sequence A sufficient 
budget and timetable should be set 
up to permit detailed investigations 
to be carried out and priorities as- 
signed. 


4. Failure to enter potentially 
profitable markets due to a personal 
repugnance toward political institu- 
tions . . Some of the most profitable 
markets are often ruled out solely 





Grits and Grinds 


1909 AY 











Then and now . . “Grits & Grinds,’’ 


Worcester, Mass., 


ten oldest company publications in the country 


celebrated its 50th anniversary with its June issue. It i 


on their record of unstable govern- 
ments or political institutions alien 
to a particular philosophy. 


5S. Failure to build a strong man- 
agement of nationals . . Better re- 
sults have been obtained where 
headquarters personnel were used 
to train local people in the essentials 
of the business, and then either 
moved on to a new country or re- 
turned to their home. 


6. Failure to appreciate differences 
in the connotation of words . . Ex- 
perienced marketing men, whether 
in Montreal or Brussels, Havana or 
Mexico City, can regale a visitor 
with story after story of how literal 
translations—on labels, in advertis- 
ing copy, etc.—can lose both friends 
and money. 


7. Failure to understand differences 
in advertising . . Rules as to what 
advertising can 
country to country. Oftentimes it’s a 
matter of possessing a “feel” as to 


claim vary from 


how the rules are interpreted, rath- 
er than a clear dictum. This is one 
of the reasons usually cited as to 
why absentee advertising manage- 
ment can find itself at a competi- 
tive disadvantage. 


8. Failure to appraise properly the 
degree of acceptance of the com- 
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When there’s a skeleton in the closet, 
its owner usually prefers to keep it there, door closed, 
and the less said about it the better. 


If you are a buyer of advertising in the plumbing-heating-cooling 
field, though, it is important that you meet this particular 
Mr. Bones, even though his owner doesn’t like to talk about him. 


His name is chance readership. 


The fact sometimes missed is that in the plumbing-heating-cooling field, 
many of the big volume contractors and their wholesaler-suppliers 

(the group responsible for better than 70% of the industry’s 

total business) are on mailing lists to receive up to fifteen or 

more free trade books every month . . . all printed in the hope, 

in the chance of gaining their readership. 


Yet, most of these same men also buy one publication 
in their field: DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 


Now, fifteen-to-one is an important figure to remember when evaluating 
business media in the p-h-c field. It is especially important 
when you consider... 


... that people do not buy a magazine not to read, any more than they 
buy clothes not to wear, or food not to eat... 


... that nobody reads fifteen magazines dealing with the same 
subject... nobody reads six ... few people really read more than one. 


There are many reasons why DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is the number one 
reading choice of plumbing-heating-cooling contractors and wholesalers: 
more in total pages ... more editorial . .. more advertising .. , more 
new product news... far more industry upgrading programs... 

more in specific helps to readers . .. more things worth reading. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING’S ABC-paid circulation, exclusive in its field, 
stems directly from earned readership, from real editorial value... 
and the evidence of cash on the barrelhead for one business 
publication is conclusive. 


Beware, then, the dry bones of chance readership. The stern discipline 
of paid circulation means that DOMESTIC ENGINEERING must always be 
a much better magazine in the eyes of the contractor and the wholesaler. 


As their first reading choice, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING should also 
be your number one advertising medium in the plumbing-heating-cooling field. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


The magazine that’s doing things for contractors who are going places! 
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continued from p. 85 


petitive-economy principle . . The 
virtues of free enterprise are by no 
means universally accepted. 


8. Failure to invest for the long 
pull . . This usually takes one or 
both of two forms; namely, either 
over-pricing and/or an unwilling- 
ness to plow a sufficient number of 
sales dollars back into advertising. 


10. Failure to provide for an ade- 
quate flow of information both to 
and from the parent company. 


Revised American associations 
encyclopedia available 


s The second edition of “Encyclo- 
pedia of American Associations,” 
listing 8,892 national organizations, 
is available from Gale Research Co., 
3414 Book Tower, Detroit 26, at $20 
a copy. 

Each listing includes name, acro- 
nym, headquarters address, name 
of executive head, number of mem- 
bers, staff and chapters, year 
founded, description of membership 
and activities, special committees 
or divisions, official publication and 
date and place of convention or an- 
nual meeting. 


Lowell named to head new ANA 
shows, exhibits committee 


® Richard S. Lowell, advertising 
and sales promotion director, U. S. 
Plywood Corp., New York, has been 
named to head the Association of 
National Advertisers new shows and 
exhibits committee. 

Describing the importance of the 
shows and exhibits medium, Mr. 
Lowell said, “The increase in the 
number of trade shows from 500 
in 1938 to nearly 4,000 today and 
the larger budgets necessary pose a 
real problem to advertising man- 
agers. With the demise of the Ex- 
hibitors Advisory Council the need 
for an organized group to serve ad- 
vertisers has become even more im- 
portant.” 

Advertisers on the steering com- 
mittee during the formation stage 
include: Harold Clark, sales promo- 
tion manager, Dictaphone Corp.; 
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exhibits 
Paper 


Charles Corso, manager, 
Union Bag-Camp Corp.; 
Ronald M. Greiner, assistant adver- 
tising manager, Borden Co.; H. H. 
Howry, exhibit manager, American 
Can Co.; Gilbert Ahlborn, corpo- 
rate promotion events manager, In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Corp.; and M. J. Phillips, advertis- 
ing manager, International Nickel 
Co. 


‘BIGGEST IN 30 YEARS’ 
Cahners and IPI 
merge in $4 million 
business paper deal 


# Cahners Publications, Boston, and 
Industrial Publications, Inc., Chi- 





cago, have merged. 

A joint announcement from the 
two companies said it was “the big- 
gest merger in the industrial pub- 
lishing field in 30 years . . 
tion involving $4 million.” 

Norman L. Cahners, founder and 
president of the Boston company, 
will be 
merged organization. No other of- 
ficers have been named. Maurice P. 


a transac- 


board chairman of the 


ae 
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Ad Ventures . 

“Ad Ventures,’ 
business papers as a communications 
medium, has been released by Asso- 
ciated Business Publications. It is avail- 
able for group showings to company and 
agency staffs by ABP representatives 


A new motion picture, 
depicting the role of 


Driscoll, president of IPI, will con- 
tinue to head Chicago operations. 

The name of the new company 
has not been announced. Operations 
of each company involved in the 
merger will remain in its own city, 
with company headquarters in Bos- 
ton. 

Cahners publishes Metalworking, 
Modern Assembly Practice, Mod- 
ern Materials Handling, Modern 
Plant Operation & Maintenance, 
MMH Materials Handling Manual 
and Supermarket Equipment. IPI 
publishes Brick & Clay Record, 
Building Construction Illustrated, 
Building Supply News, BSN Deal- 
ers & Jobbers Directory, Ceramic 
Data Book, Ceramic Industry, PB 
Data & Specification File and Prac- 
tical Builder. 

Each publication will 
with its current executive manage- 
ment and editorial personnel. 

Annual gross advertising revenue 
of the merged company is expected 
to be about $6 million. 


continue 


Northwest Paper Co. 
increases capacity 40% 


s Northwest Paper Co. has formal- 
ly commissioned its new No. 6 pa- 
per machine, the major unit in a 
construction program which has ex- 
tended over the past two years at 
its mill in Brainerd, Minn. 

The new machine, which increases 
the total writing, printing and con- 
verting papers capacity of North- 
west by 40%, will triple the produc- 
tion of the Brainerd mill. Commis- 
sioning ceremonies involved an open 
house for several hundred repre- 
sentatives of the press and public. 


Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Industrial Research . . published by 
Scientific Research Publishing Co., 
Chicago, will go from a quarterly 
to bimonthly frequency with its No- 
vember issue. 

The nine-month-old magazine is 
published “to help management men 
and engineers keep informed of the 
profitable applications of researcl 
in all fields of industry.” 


Quest and What’s New in Chemicals 
. . are names of two publications to 
Continued on page 91 





MASTER. 
MECHANIC 


OSCAR HALSTEAD 





“T’m responsible for 
$4,000,000 in machine tools” 


“Don’t let anybody tell you this field hasn’t changed. The days when you 
could throw a print at a machinist and get the job done are all gone. With 
the controls and instrumentation on today’s equipment, you’ve really got 
to know your way around. I depend on technical magazines to keep me a 
jump ahead of the new developments.” 


Oscar Halstead isn’t alone in this feeling. While he’s a hypothetical ex- 
ample, he’s representative of the production management in today’s $120 
billion Metalworking industry. Staying ahead of today’s fast-moving 
technology is no simple task. Not when you’re charged with a big job of 
keeping production humming in the plant. 


American Machinist is published to help Halstead’s real-life counterparts. 
Our job is keeping them posted; giving them the know-how that’s so 
important in their jobs. Because American Machinist covers all types of 
Metalworking plants and all production processes in those plants, it’s 
“must” reading. That’s why so many men in Metalworking say... 


“T have to read American 
Machinist’ 


McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production @ 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York @ 
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PAPER 


Whom do you have to reach to sell the 
pulp and paper and board industry? Just 
about everybody who is anybody! That’s 
because, in this complex industry, more 
key personnel influence buying decisions. 
You need quality circulation in depth, the 
kind Pulp & Paper delivers, to hit them 
all, top to bottom. 


That Pulp & Paper delivers quality 
circulation in depth is no accident. Our 
highly-trained, professional sales force 
works only for Miller Freeman Publica- 


HITS ALL THE ONES YOU NEED...... 


tions, and on salary. Old hands in the 
industry, they know top management and 
production executives personally, and 
through them their key people. Result: 
with Pulp & Paper you get more and 
better circulation than any other business- 
paper in this booming market. End result: 
your advertising reaches more buying in- 
fluences, helps make more sales. 


It’s a big job. Pick the big one first— 
Pulp & Paper. 


Sales Headquarters: 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Serving industry constructively since 1902 





MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE LUMBERMAN 
THE TIMBERMAN 
PULP & PAPER 
MINING WORLD 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN 


PACIFIC LAUNDRY & 
CLEANING JOURNAL 


WESTERN BAKER 
PACIFIC WORKBOAT 


SEA AND PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT* 


WORLD MINING 
WESTERN BUILDING 
CLEANING AND LAUNDRY AGE 


CONSTRUCTION WORLD 


PULP & PAPER INTERNATIONAI 


"AB 
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be introduced in January by Putman 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Quest will be published quarterly 
and will have a format similar to 
Fortune. The editorial aim of Quest 
is to interpret the chemical process 
industry to the “opinion molders of 
America.” Initial circulation is 35,- 
000, with 25,000 going to leaders in 
all fields outside the chemical proc- 
ess industry. The one-time b&w 
page rate is $3,000. 

What’s New in Chemicals will be 
issued monthly, and will be aimed 
at chemical manufacturers, their 
distributors and distributor’s cus- 
tomers. The publication will have a 
circulation of 60,000, and the b&w 
page rate is $895. 


Feedlot . . published by Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., will 
be issued monthly beginning Janu- 
ary, 1960. It was introduced in 
March, 1959, as a bimonthly for farm 
and commercial feedlot operators. 


Industrial Electronic Maintenance 

. is name of new magazine to be 
published monthly, beginning Janu- 
ary, 1960, bound into a special split- 
run edition of Electronic Technician. 
It will be circulated to more: than 
12,000 chief technicians, field engi- 
neers, plant maintenance supervi- 
sors, and electronic specialists re- 
sponsible for installing and repairing 
industrial electronic and communi- 
cations equipment. 

For purposes of pinpointing only 
those 12,000 industrial readers (of 
the total 83,953 readers of Electronic 
Technician), an occupational split- 
run edition with special rate struc- 
ture has been established. 


American Roofer & Siding Con- 
tractor . . has been purchased from 
Hoffman Publications, New York, 
by Shelter Publications, Chicago, 
publisher of National Roofer & 
Building Improvement Contractor. 
Both publications will be published 
separately until the end of this year. 
They will be consolidated, with the 
January, 1960, issue, under the name 
American Roofer & Building Im- 
provement Contractor. 


Graphic Science . . is name of pub- 
lication introduced this month by 


Kinelow Publishing Co., New York. 
It is circulated to 10,000 drafting, 
technical illustration and reproduc- 
tion department supervisors. The 
one-time b&w page rate is $435. 


Publicaciones Rolland Mexico 
City publishing company, will pub- 
lish, beginning in January, 1960, 
Spanish editions of American Dry- 
cleaner and American Laundry Di- 
gest, properties of American Trade 
Magazines, Chicago. The Spanish 
editions will be circulated in all of 
the 20 Latin American countries. 


Construction Machinery Distribution 
. - is name of monthly to be intro- 
duced in November by CMD Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York. It will be 
circulated to 10,000 top executives, 
sales executives, salesmen and chief 
technicians in equipment distributor 
organizations. One time b&w page 
rate is $490. Publisher is J. M. 
Angell, Jr. 


AT DISTRIBUTION FORUM 





Rising sales costs 

worry distributors 

and manufacturers 
= Concern over rising sales costs 


emerged as an important common 
Continued on page 92 





IM’s Market Data Book sent 
to 250 embassies, consulates 


= 250 copies of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING’s Market Data & Direc- 
tory Number have been sent 
abroad to foreign service com- 
mercial reading rooms in U. S. 
consulates and embassies. 

The directories have been 
placed in the reading rooms or 
areas maintained in each post, 
where foreign business and gov- 
ernment officials have free ac- 
cess to it and other American 
business publications. 

In a letter to IM, Loring K. 
Macy, director of the Commerce 
Dept.’s bureau of foreign com- 
merce, congratulated IM on its 
1960 Market Data Book and said 
it is “one of the most useful and 
important resources available in 
these commercial reading rooms.” 
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denominator of manufacturers and 
distributors of industrial products 
attending the annual “Industrial 
Distribution Forum” in Washington, 
D.C. 

The Forum, jointly sponsored by 
the National Industrial Distributors 
Association and the American Sup- 
ply & Machinery Manufacturers As- 
sociation, featured three major panel 
sessions, all aimed at building better 
distributor-manufacturer coopera- 
tion so as to increase volume and 
profits. The panels covered market 
planning, sales promotion and sales 
effort. 

Panel members, and participants 
who offered comment from the floor 
frequently came back to the point 
that planning at both the manufac- 
turer and distributor level reflects 
recognition of the fact that cost con- 
trol and efficient use of sales facili- 
ties are becoming increasingly ur- 
gent. 

At one session on “joint sales pro- 
motion for volume and profit” it 
arose when a distributor spokesman, 
J. E. Madsen of Madsen & Howell, 
Inc., Perth Amboy, N. J., objected 
to charges which manufacturers 
make for imprinting sales materials. 
A manufacturer in the audience 
contended the chief purpose of such 
charges was to make distributors 
“less prone to do a wasteful promo- 
tion job.” 

Further cross-comment on manu- 
facturer-supplied materials fo I- 
lowed, with distributors complaining 
that many of such materials go “di- 
rectly into the wastebasket” be- 
cause they are improperly laid out, 
or because they do not give suffi- 
cient prominence to the distributor’s 
imprint. 

The discussion switched to an- 
other topic after one of the manu- 
facturer representatives in the audi- 
ence observed that his company had 
decided that whether or not the 
distributor pays for sales materials 
has nothing to do with their effec- 
tive use. “We find that if he does not 
have his customer’s names on plates 
or use a mailing service, we might 
as well save our money, so far as 
providing material to a particular 
distributor is concerned.” 
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At one of the panels on “joint 
market planning” the discussion be- 
came centered on distribution cost 
control, with speakers emphasizing 
the need for manufacturers to set 
sales goals on the basis of the sales 
potentials of each of their distribu- 
tors. 

When a panel member reported 
that one way to learn about sales 
potential is to consult the distribu- 
tor’s salesmen, a voice from the 
audience interrupted: “We don’t 
find salesmen to be particularly re- 
liable as a source of this kind of in- 
formation.” 

Later, the exchanges at this ses- 
sion turned to cost control, with 
respect to sales calls. A panel mem- 
ber said his company expects sales- 
men to average at least $100 of sales 
from each call. Otherwise the ac- 
count is solicited by mail. Others 
indicated they had somewhat differ- 
ent yardsticks, but in general they 
agreed that could not 
afford to continue servicing accounts 
that failed to produce results over 
a long period. 


salesmen 


BASFORD WARNS . . 





Expect 18% rise in 
business paper 
ad costs in 1960 


s The cost of advertising in busi- 
ness papers will rise an additional 
18% in 1960, according to a study 
made by G. M. Basford Co., New 
York. The study also reports that 
business paper ad costs have risen 
108% since 1946. 

The study is based on the agen- 
cy’s records in preparing more than 
10,000 pages of business paper ad- 
vertising annually. Titled “Your 
Advertising Dollar,” the study was 
first published by Basford in 1946, 
and reissued in 1952. Prices for both 
years are given in the current edi- 
tion with actual 1959 and estimated 
1960 costs. 

The agency estimates that an ad- 
vertiser will spend $2.26 in the com- 
ing year for each dollar spent in 
1946 for a similar advertising pro- 
gram. 

On mechanical 
New York scale prices, the report 
says, for every $1 spent on engrav- 
ings, electros and typography in 


costs, based on 


1946, the cost today is $1.74 for en- 
gravings, $1.64 for electros, and 
$1.91 for typography and, it adds, 
“it looks as though 1960 will be 
between 5% and 10% higher than 
this year.” 

On artwork, for every $1 spent 
in 1946, the cost today is $2.16, and 
1960 costs are expected to go up 
another 5%, according to the Bas- 
ford study. 

“Space cost is up and is still 
climbing,” the report says. “A study 
of 542 business publications shows 
that you could reach 81 readers for 
your space dollar in 1946. But to 
reach the same number in 1952 cost 
$1.07, and $1.28 in 1959 with all in- 
dications that, on the same basis, 
costs will rise to $1.34 to $1.38 in 
1960.” 

The report also points out that 
you must “add to the increased cost 
per reader the increases in circula- 
tion necessary to reach the many 
more people making buying deci- 
sions in many more plants.” 

“So actually,” the report says, 
“space rates have gone up like this: 
$1 in 1946; $1.46 in 1952; $2.12 in 
1959 and our estimate is at least 
$2.33 for 1960. 

“To execute the same typical ad- 
vertising program—using the same 
amount of space in the same books 
(but reaching many more people) 
and using the same type of artwork 
and mechanical plates,” the report 
concludes, “costs have climbed like 
this: $1 in 1946; $1.44 in 1952; $2.08 
in 1959. And we’re reasonably sure 
they’ll go to $2.26 in 1960.” 

Copies of the study are avail- 
able on request to John W. DeWolf, 
director of market research, G. M. 
Basford Co., 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Canadian trade directory lists 
12,500 Canadian manufacturers 


= Some 12,500 Canadian manufac- 
turers and over 12,000 “foreign” 
companies and their Canadian rep- 
resentatives are listed in the new, 
46th edition of Fraser’s Canadian 
Trade Directory. 

The directory includes, in it’s 
seven sections, 6,500 product head- 
ings. Also, 1,500 trade or brand 
names have been added to the trade 
names alphabetical list, bringing the 

Continued on page 95 





PROVEN IMPACT 


IN THE ELECTRONIC 
ee INDUSTRY 

our magazine supplies 
valuable tion on fas- 
teners that cannot be found 
in mechanical engineering 
as or other pub- 

ti ” 


ions. 
Project En 
Magnavox 


IN THE AIRCRAFT 
ae gigi) 
is 
hesen od Ko. ban ad 
received by readers in this 


Engineer 
Douglas Aircraft Company 


IN THE INSTRUMENT 
INDUSTRY 
“Hits an open area where 
there was little coverage be- 
fore. Saves considerable 
searching in miscellaneous 
trade papers.” 
Chief Engineer 
Rochester Manufacturing 
Company 


IN THE APPLIANCE 
INDUSTRY 
“Your magazine fills a real 
need. Many of the subjects 
have never been given dis- 
cussion in other publica- 
tions.” 
Buyer 
Hotpoint 


IN THE MACHINERY 

Prtaonie 
“Just this azine 
Ri been = oval e in 
and is an invaluable 


guide to industries that use 
varieties of fasteners 


Supervisor 
Monroe Calculating 


IN THE ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY 
“Assembly & Fastener Engi- 
neering fills a vacuum for 

industry very neatly.” 
Engineer 
General Electric Company 


Machine Company 


... the only publication devoted 
100% to the 1.4 billion dollar 
assembly and fastener market 


Assembly & Fastener Engineering is published for 
men actively engaged in product design, fastener 
application and assembly operations . . . men who 
plan for, buy for and operate assembly lines in the 
major mass production industries. Devoted 100% 
to the dissemination of new methods, ideas and 
concepts of interest to the assembly and fastener 
industry, covers every important technique of mod- 
ern assembly and fastening in all of these important 
large fastener-using industries . . . automotive, air- 
craft, electrical, machinery, electronic, appliance, 
fabricated products and instruments. 


hitchcock publishing company 


PHONE MOntrose 5-1000 


See reverse side for Publication and Merket Data 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS * 





THE MARKET 


The assembly and fastener segment of the 
industrial market is one of the nation’s most 
important dollar markets. 50 to 70% of total 
manufacturing cost is expended for assembly 
and fastening the products of American in- 
dustry. Approximately 950 million dollars 
worth of mechanical fasteners alone were used 
by industry during 1958. Assembly costs are 
higher than machining costs . . . more patents 
are issued each year for fastening devices 
than any other product. Over a million tons 
of steel goes into the production of nuts, bolts, 
rivets and screws alone . this represents 
2% of our entire steel production. Add to the 
millions of dollars spent for fasteners, ad- 
ditional millions spent for fastening tools and 
equipment, stitching machines, soldering and 
on am equipment, brazing and welding 
— assembly equipment including 
machines, conveyors and power tools and it 
soon becomes apparent this is a highly im- 

rtant and specialized market. Important 
ieee it “go a prime target ie cost 
reduction and “product improvement” 
— failures traced to faulty fastening 
rave become a major problem to be solved 
through creative engineering and manufac- 
turing application. 


FASTENER EXPENDITURES 
BY AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTRY 
Transportation 
Machinery 
Electrical Equipment 
Fabricated metal products 
Instruments 
Miscellaneous 


$467.1 
244.7 
96 
93.5 
31.2 
17.5 


Total *$950 


° This total cost for fastening devices represents 


but a small part of the total assembly cost. 
19% of the cost of fastening is in the piece- 


part price, while 81% of the cost of fastening 


is on the assembly line. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS Serving American Industry wr 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool Direc- 
Grinding 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Digest, 
Mass Transportation, Hitch- 
School Bus 


and Tool Blue Book, 
tory, Assembly & Fastener Engineering, 
Carbide Engineering, The Plant, 
Hitchcock's Wood Working Directory, 
cock’s Mass Transportation Directory, 


Machine 


AMOUNT 
| (IN MILLIONS) | 


A REPORT ON ADVERTISING 


Advertisers in Assembly & Fastener Engi- 
neering have been rewarded with . . 

ASSURANCE OF DIRECT CONTAC T with 
the men who use their products. For the 
first time their sales message has gone direct 
to persons definitely interested in fastener 
applications and assembly operations. 

EXCELLENT INQUIRY PULL which has 
brought hundreds of inquiries ea h week... 
as many as 371 inquiries from a single two 


inch item. This includes only inquiries that 


Dec. 
1958 


Oct. 
1958 


910 
334 
78 
40 
22 


Nov. 
1958 


614 
343 
107 
24 40 
14 14 


Tabulation of AFE Inquiry Cards by Month 


Jan. 
1959 


97 
1014 
14] 
26 
20 


IMPACT 


Advertisers tell us they receive 
more direct. The value of “hand- 
picked” circulation is proven by the fact 
that many advertisers report they are “im- 
pressed and well satisfied” with the quality 
of the inquiries pulled by Assembly & 
Fastener Engineering. 

The graph, below, provides an accurate sum- 
mary of the inquiries pulled by the first 
eight issues of Assembly & F astener Engi- 
nee ring. 


come to us. 
many 


“Mar. =| Apr 
| 1959 


Feb. 
1959 


108 
1085 
124 
34 





9 iS 














[1431 | 1296 | 1129 


A REPORT 


A comprehensive questionnaire was mailed 
to one man in each of 1,162 (out of 5,181) 
plants receiving Assembly & Fastener Engi- 

Recipients were fairly evenly 

at random from these four cate- 
design, production, engineering and 
pulled 467 
replic s for an amazing 40% return. Follow- 
ing are the interesting results (467 
equal 100%) 96% are involved in establishing 


neering 
selected 
gories; 


purchasing. This questionnaire 


Number 
of Plants 
Reached 
Number of 
Individuals 
Addressed 


SIC Category 


19 Ordnance 


Furniture and Fixtures — 


| 
| 


Primary Metal Industries 3 


abricated Metal ‘Products j 3 


|} 
| 
eI | 


~ 186 
~ 781 


Machinery Electrical) | 1 
1049 


ical Machinery 
830 


ransportation Equipment =| 
256 


38 Instruments 
Miscellaneous Mfg. Industries 

ing Categories 

inufacturing Industries 


and Foreign 
tegories 


Other 


TOTALS | 5,662 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE MBLY 


and Finishing, 


Trends. 


1298 


28,080 





_| 1351 

















ON READERSHIP 


96% are 
or 


and fastening methods. . . 
methods 


assembly 
interested in new 
equipment for assembling and fastening oper- 
97% feel that Assembly & Fastener 
The average 
hours reading each issue 


processes, 


ations... 
Engineering fills a real need. 
reader spends 2.3 
of Assembly & Fastener Engineering and 
is read by an of 5.4 


each copy average 


readers in each plant. 


Assembly 
Design 
Engineering 
Purchasing 


Management 


— 
— 

— 
co} — 


15,415 


FASTENER ENGINEERING DATA FILE 


oom Ht oheock 


COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 


PUBLISHING 
WHEATON - 
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total to 15,000. 


Copies of the directory are avail- | 
able from Frazer’s Trade Direc- | 


tories, Ltd., 6833 De L’Epee Ave., 
Montreal, Quebec, at $10 a copy. 


Murray Crain, Advertising Age | 


senior editor, dies at 70 


= Murray E. Crain, senior editor of | 
Advertising Age and former IM staff | 
member, died in Chicago Sept. 20. | 


Mr. Crain joined Advertising 
Publications, Inc., publisher of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, Advertising 
Age and Advertising Requirements, 
after service in World War I. He 
served in various editorial positions, 
including managing editor of IM and 
editor of IM’s Market Data & Di- 
rectory Issue. 


An old-time newspaperman, Mr. | 


Crain worked as a reporter before 
World War I on the Louisville (Ky.) 
Herald, the New Orleans Times- 


Picayune and the old Cincinnati | 


Commercial Tribune. 

Survivors include two brothers— 
G. D. Crain, Jr., president and pub- 
lisher of Advertising Publications, 
Inc., and Kenneth Crain, of the New 
York Advertising Age staff. 





Meeting dates- 


Oct. 19-20 Agricultural Publishers 
association, annual meeting, Chi- 
cago Athletic Association. 


Oct. 21 Associated Business Publica- 
tions, midwestern conference, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 22-23 Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, annual meeting, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 


Nov. 2-6 National Sales Executives, 
Chicago field sales management 
institute, Pick-Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


Nov. 23-24 National Business Publi- 
cations, Regional Conference, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 4 National Sales Ex- 
ecutives, southeastern (Atlanta) 
field sales management institute, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. 














Remember . . . not even William Tell 
could hit two targets with a single arrow! 


te 
INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 
$4.5 billion 








CONSUMER PACKAGING 
$10.5 billion 


two separate packaging markets 


Consumer packagers vs. Industrial packagers... 
how diverse buying interests set the two apart 


Never before has the basic division between Consumer and Industrial 
packagers been so clearly in evidence. Take buying needs, for example. 
e@ Basically, the prime buying interest of today’s Consumer packagers is 
visual and merchandising appeal ... combined with low cost/volume pack- 
aging. Product safety is obviously important, but the basic emphasis of 
consumer packaging today is on shelf action... and packaging efficiency. 
e Today’s Industrial packagers, on the other hand, are primarily con- 
cerned with product protection during shipping, storage and distribution. 
Package appearance is a factor, but the basic buying desire in this field 
today is for product protection... and efficient handling. 

e By offering you separate media for today’s separate markets, the Hay- 
wood Packaging publications enable you to pick your specific market and 
hit your specific market... with maximum impact and coverage, minimum 
waste and cost! 





To sell today's Consumer packaging market... fi CSTE 
you need Haywood’s CONSUMER PACKAGING (formerly 
PACKAGING PARADE). Specialized in circulation as well 
as in editorial, CONSUMER PACKAGING gives you depth 
penetration of this $10.5 billion market. And its 100% 
controlled circulation of 27,000 consumer packaging 
buyers (1960) provides the lowest cost effective coverage 
of any publication in the field! 


To sell today's Industrial packaging market... 
you need Haywood’s INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING. Devoted 
exclusively to this $4.5-billion market, INDUSTRIAL PACK- 
AGING delivers the broadest coverage and deepest pene- 
tration obtainable. And its controlled circulation of 20,000 
industrial packaging buyers (1960) gives you the lowest 
effective cost in the field! 


To sell both Consumer AND Industrial 


packaging markets... 

you need CONSUMER PACKAGING and INDUSTRIAL PACK- 
AGING. In combination, CP and IP will deliver undupli- 
cated coverage (1960) of over 44,000 key packaging 
buyers (that’s over 20% more than the nearest “shotgun” 
publication in the field!). And our NEW Combination 
rates make CP plus IP a better buy than ever! 


ricco HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


publishers of the complete packaging group 


CONSUMER PACKAGING e INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING e BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 


General, editorial, sales and advertising offices: 6 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, lil, CEntral 6-3690 
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VWEO READS 


PACKAGE 


Techniques of using bag-in-box packaging 


Two experts, pioneers in large-scale 
use of polyethylene bags in corrugated 
boxes, tell in detail for the first time, 
the steps leading to refinement and 
effective use of this packaging. 


Polystyrene for thermoformed packaging 


Examining basic properties and prac- 
tical applications of polystyrene with 
a closeup look at biaxial orientation 
and how it adds flexibility, toughness 
and strength to this material. 








What to do when short of sealing space 


Lack of floor space for conventional 
equipment led to development of 
vertical compression in sealing end- 
opening cases, thus elevating cases to 
an automatic take-away, as well as 
saving space 


Complete table of contents on Page 2 
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PACKAGE ENGINEERING 


The packaging field employs two 
basic but different job interests... 


BEMAREE TING (package appearance) 


The PACKAGE ENGINEERING audience is men in the production function who are interested 
in protecting their products with a package 
—in filling, wrapping, labeling and casing their 
products at the end of the production line 
—in achieving these objectives economically 


They are 
—Package research and development men 

—Production men 

—Purchasing men 


These men have a job interest in package engineering 
wherever a product goes into a package 
—in almost every manufacturing company 


MARKETING 


The PACKAGE ENGINEERING audience is not concerned with the marketing 
function of packaging which is done by men with a job interest in selling, market- 
ing and advertising using the package as a display panel or sales tool. 


Send for NIAA Presentation 


PACKAGE 


e e 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois « FInancial 6-1440 
engineering 
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From atomic reactors... to pollution contro/... 





the engineers who create your markets 
... control your sales! 





Major new chemical products are created every day by 
the chemical process industries—developed for an ex- 
panding world, designed to meet its practical needs, 
produced by economical methods. Every step must be 
engineered by men whose job functions and management 
responsibilities demand that they look consistently ahead 
for new designs, faster and more economical processes, 
more efficient materials and methods of production. 


These men are CPI engineers—trained for and placed 
in positions of responsible charge to profitably develop 
tomorrow’s business and keep in pace with today’s prog- 





ress in chemical engineering. They specify and buy ma- 
terials, equipment and services used by the chemical 
process industries . . . are in a position to create a market 
for your products . . . can strongly influence the direction 
of your sales. Though they carry many titles, they have 
one common function—engineering. 


You reach more of the engineering that controls CPI 
sales when you advertise in the pages of CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING Procress. Our nearest 

representative will be glad 

to show you why. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 


Published for chemical engineers by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers m 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





National headquarters * 271 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Harold A. Harty, chairman of the board 


John C. Freeman, president 


niaanews 


Oct. 15 deadline 


NIAA members vote on 
constitution changes 





= The 4,200 members of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation have been asked to decide, 
by Oct. 15, if they want to: 


1. Change the name of their or- 
ganization to Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers. 


2. Establish a 60/40 ratio of active 
to associate members in each of the 
30 chapters. 


3. Increase by $10 the annual sum 
paid by each member to the nation- 
al association, bringing the total to 
$35. 


4. Alter, slightly, the stated pur- 


poses of the association. 


Oct. 15 is the shut-off date for 
the return of the mail ballots, sent 
to the members early in September 
after the NIAA board of directors 
approved the four provisions at a 
Sept. 2 meeting in New York. The 
members can ratify any or all of 
the four. 

The four recommendations are 
part of the 15 suggested by the Or- 
ganization Development Committee 
and approved by the NIAA delegates 
at the national convention in San 
Francisco last June. However, be- 
cause the NIAA constitution re- 
quires board approval before con- 
stitutional or by-law changes can 
be submitted to the membership for 


a vote, and since the board had not 
given its approval, the above four 
did not become official at the June 
convention. This legal technicali- 
ty necessitated the Sept. 2 board 
meeting and the subsequent mail 
vote by the membership. At its 
meeting the board approved the re- 
wording of the association’s pur- 
poses 51 to 1; the name change 42 
to 10; the 60/40 ratio 41 to 12; and 
the dues increase 45 to 8. 

If ratified by the membership, the 
name and purposes changes would 
become effective immediately, al- 
though there would undoubtedly be 
an “official” ceremony. The dues in- 
crease would become effective with 
the current fiscal year (some of the 
chapters are already collecting the 
additional $10 from members; a 
few have already sent the money 
to national headquarters). The 40% 
ceiling on members other than ac- 
tive would be adopted as soon as 
without penalty to any 
present member of the association. 

The 11 other recommendations 
made by the OD Committee in San 
Francisco are already in some stage 
of implementation. These 11 were 
adopted at the convention, since 
they did not need prior okay by the 
board. The implementation consists, 
for the most part, of forming the 
committees and planning. Little else 
has been done, because the commit- 


possible, 


tees’ plans are, to a great extent, 
dependent on the $10 dues increase. 
The 11 proposals are: 


1. That the association provide 
guidance and assistance in the de- 
programs, 
seminars, or conferences, when re- 
regional 


velopment of one-day 


quested by chapters or 
groups of members. 


2. That the 
more support and specific assistance 
to principal association committees. 


association provide 


3. That the association offer guid- 
ance in planning chapter programs, 
by preparing ideal schedules of 
chapter program subjects that will 
keep the interests of the members 
in focus, by identifying sources of 
worth while programs, and by de- 
veloping and making available help- 
ful program material as the need 
becomes apparent. 


4. That the headquarters office of 
the association devise much im- 
proved methods to promote and 
provide communication among the 
chapters, and that the chapters rec- 
ognize that this important function 
cannot be carried out unless the 
chapters themselves cooperate. 


5S. That more effective means be 
created to communicate the asso- 
ciation’s plans, problems, activities, 
accomplishments and advantages to 
the chapters and to the members. 


6. That an advisory planning com- 
mittee be created to assist the ex- 
ecutive committee in planning the 
association’s activities, in this man- 
ner: 


Continued on page 100 
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continued from p. 99 

@ Procure, from chapters, mem- 
bers, committees and headquarters, 
a comprehensive list of all projects 
and activities that promise to serve 
the association’s purposes (both 
short and long term). 

@ Assess the relative value of each 
project or activity and establish 
priorities for each. 

@ Designate how each activity can 
best be carried on by the permanent 
staff, by hired assistance, by a na- 
tional committee, by a chapter act- 
ing as a committee, by a member 
company, by an educational institu- 
tion, by another association, etc. 
® Present its report to the execu- 
tive committee in July and Jan- 
uary of each year. 

@ Publish each report (in digest 
form) to the members within 30 days 
of its presentation to the executive 
committee. 


7. That the executive committee, 
insofar as available funds permit, 
implement the report of the advis- 
ory planning committee in this 
manner: 

e Appropriate the association’s 
funds for the year in general ac- 
cordance with the priorities estab- 


lished. 


Thanks, Son. . 
agency owner, now retired, 
in the St 
chapter president 


e Appoint project committees as 
suggested, and inform them of their 
budgets for the year and their pros- 
pects for future appropriations. 

@ Secure cooperation of chapters or 
other entities that accept assign- 
ments, and inform them of their 
budgets, if any. 

® Direct the headquarters staff as 
to the division of its efforts. 

@ Publish, in digest form, its ac- 
tions to the members. 


8. That the advisory planning com- 
mittee, with primary responsibility 
for the service described in rec- 
ommendation 6 above, be appointed 
by the executive committee; that 
the advisory committee consist of 
ten persons, at least eight of whom 
shall be members of the associa- 
tion; that initially, two members of 
the committee shall be appointed for 
one-year terms, two for two-year 
terms, two for three-year terms, 
and four for four-year terms; that 
replacement or reappointment shall 
be by the executive committee as 
needed; that any member may be 
reappointed for any number of suc- 
cessive terms. 


9. That each chapter appoint a 
planning coordinator, whose duties 
shall be to inform the advisory 
planning committee of the interests 
of his chapter, and to communicate 


Oakleigh R. French, Sr., veteran St. Louis 
is given a lifetime membership 
Louis NIAA chapter by Oakleigh R. French, Jr., 
Mr. French, Sr., served 14 years on the 


board of directors of the NIAA. He is now managing direc- 
tor and executive secretary of the National Advertising Agen- 


cy Network. 
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the recommendations of the advis- 
ory planning committee to this 
chapter; that the nominal term of 
each chapter planning coordinator 
be for two years, with the rec- 
ommendation that he be reappointed 
so long as he discharges his duties 
to the satisfaction of his chapter 
and the advisory planning commit- 
tee. 


10. That the officers of the associa- 
tion continue to investigate any 
other possible source of income that 
are not out of harmony with the 
purposes of the association. 


11. That the members of the asso- 
ciation instruct the officers to pro- 
vide constitutional changes so that 
an additional new class of mem- 
bership, sustaining membership, will 
be in effect by July 1, 1960; that the 
officers of the association appoint a 
committee to draft necessary con- 
stitutional amendments, study in de- 
tail the special features of the new 
class of membership, prepare plans 
for its operation, and develop a 
sales presentation for prospective 
members. 


Functional vp’s . . The heads of 
the committees which will imple- 
ment the recommendations have 
been chosen. They are: 


© Education committee NIAA 
vice-president George H. West of 
Electro Dynamics. Mr. West will 
appoint the chairman of the edu- 
cation committee. This committee, 
in addition to its regular duties, will 
assist the programs and communi- 
cations committees with recommen- 
dation 1, 3 and 5 above. 


© Programs committee . NIAA 
vice-president Charles C. Wardell 
of General Motor’s Hyatt Bearing 
Div. Mr. Wardell’s committee is re- 
sponsible for recommendations 1 
and 3. Mr. Wardell, in a report to 
the Sept. 2 board meeting, said that 
the efforts of his committee will be 
concentrated in three areas: (1) 
chapter program coordination, (2) 
packaged programs, and (3) region- 
al seminars. Here’s what Mr. 
Wardell, working with Bob Griffiths 
of NIAA headquarters, has already 
accomplished: 


1. Chapter program coordination: 
Messrs. Wardell and Griffiths have 
Continued on page 102 








NORTH AMERICAN VANS 
Transport the Ford Road Show 


with Kid-Clove Care 


Ford Motor Company’s ‘‘Design for Station Wagon Living” 
caravan, being transported to 14 cities by North American 
Van Lines, consists of 250 items planned to make outdoor 
living more comfortable and pleasant. 


Ford relies on North American Van Lines to deliver the 
ite 129 750.000 
exh ibit as scheduled—and handle the $250, show with The world’s only push-button camper is a feature of 
Kid-Glove care, all the way. the exhibit. Engineered for complete comfort while 


If you are in need of specialized display and exhibit mov- touring or camping, it is operated by a remote control 
ing service ... want Kid-Glove care... contact your local which unloads a boat, sets up a weatherproof tent on 
North American Van Lines agent or write our World top of the car, rolls out a cooking center.at the tailgate, 

and even provides a curtained shower bath at the side. 


Headquarters today. 


... North American’s exciting new 
SEE television show featuring Charles 


“CHAMPIONSHIP Goren and Alex Dreier Sunday at 


. ” 3:30 p.m. on ABC-TV—starti 
Norsb¥American emf! BRIDGE October 18. mms. 


wort 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. 
World Headquarters / Dept. 22.5 / Fort Wayne, Indiana 


iN CANADA, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES CANADA LTD., PICKERING, ONTARIO...1IN EUROPE, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES EUROPE, GMBH, MANNHEIM, GERMANY 
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prepared and mailed to chapter pro- 
gram chairmen a chapter program 
guide, consisting of 100 3x5” cards, 
each of which contains the name 
and subject of a “tried and tested” 
speaker. Additions will be made and 
mailed as they become known. 
Also, four letters have been 
mailed to chapter program chair- 
men. The letters offer program sug- 
gestions, recommend _ inter-chapter 
exchange programs, and encourage 
an interchange of ideas. The last let- 
ter asked the chapter chairman for 
his program for the year, so that 
the committee can appraise the na- 
tional picture on programming and 
provide assistance where necessary. 
2. Packaged programs: The New 
Jersey chapter has volunteered to 
take on the assignment of studying 
and developing packaged programs 
as a chapter project. Mr. Wardell 
explained that this approach is quite 
practical because the problem of 
geography which plagues national 
committees will be eliminated. Mr. 
Wardell expects that at least two 
complete programs will be available 
by January. 
3. Regional seminars: Mr. Wardell 
is “awaiting acceptance from a 
chapter willing to make the study 
and prepare a recommendation.” 


© Communications committee 
NIAA vice-president Thomas A. 
Yellowlees of Canadian General 
Electric Co., Ltd. Mr. Yellowlees’ 
committee is responsible for rec- 
ommendations 4 and 5. 

Mr. Yellowlees announced that 
Clem W. Kohlman, advertising 
manager, industrial chemicals di- 
vision, American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, would serve as chair- 
man of NIAA’s internal communi- 
cation committee, and that Steven 
Osgood, planning supervisor, U. S. 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, would serve 
as chairman of NIAA’s external 
communication committee. 


e Advisory planning committee . 
NIAA vice-chairman Jay M. Sharp 
of Alcoa. Mr. Sharp’s committee will 
implement recommendations 6, 8 
and 9. 

Mr. Sharp reported, at the Sept. 
2 meeting, that the ten members of 
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his committee have been chosen. 
They are: 

For four-year terms: G. Herbert 
Pfeifer, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee; 
W. J. Alexander, Continental Emsco 
Co., Dallas; John O’Rourke, John 
O’Rourke Advertising, San Fran- 
cisco; and A. McD Robertson, Heg- 
gie Advertising, Toronto. 

For three-year terms: . Walter R. 
Ceperly, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Chicago; and John DeWolf, G. M. 
Basford, New York. 

For two-year terms: Lou Albee, 
General Electric Co., Denver; and 
Harris D. McKinney, Harris D. Mc- 
Kinney, Inc., Philadelphia. 

For one-year terms: J. A. Reagan, 
Jr., Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 
S. C. and Dr. Vernon Fryberger, 
associate professor of advertising, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Also, 23 chapter planning coordi- 
nators have been appointed. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sharp, preliminary 
plans call for two formal meetings 
a year of the advisory planning 
committee and the chapter planning 
coordinators. One will be held in 
November prior to the December 
meeting of the executive commit- 
tee, and the other will be in April 
or May, prior to the annual con- 


ference. 


© Sustaining membership commit- 
tee . . NIAA vice-president Jordan 
D. Wood, Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co. Mr. Wood’s committee will write 


constitutional amendments that will 
open NIAA ranks to corporate 
members as stated in recommenda- 
tion 11. 

As explained by NIAA president 
John Freeman, this committee will 
prepare the amendments in time to 
have them acted on by the board 
and voted on at the June 5-9, 1960, 
national convention in Washington, 
Dc. 


The appointment of the vice- 
presidents to functional duties is 
something new for NIAA. In past 
years, vice-presidents had regional 
assignments for the supervision of 
chapters in their territories. Other 
functional assignments made by 
NIAA chairman H. A. Harty are: 
media, vice-president George D. 
Billings of G. H. Tennant Co., Min- 
neapolis (Mr. Billings will super- 
vise and name the chairmen for the 
media practices and direct mail com- 
mittees); membership development, 
vice-president James T. Borendame 
of Acme Steel Co., Chicago; special 
activities, vice-president Charles A. 
Bryant of Baroid Div., National 
Lead Co., Houston, Tex. 





See NIAA 1959-60 
organization chart 
page 104 














‘NO LEADERSHIP’ 





Rockford quits 
NIAA; Harty calls 


it a ‘brush fire’ 


# The Rockford, Ill., chapter has 
withdrawn from the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association to 
operate independently as the Rock- 
ford Advertising Club. 

The chapter said it was quitting 
because of lack of leadership by the 
national organization. 

NIAA Board Chairman Harold A 
Harty said he planned to take no 
action on the Rockford withdrawal. 
He said the association’s national 
leaders can’t “stop to fight every 


negative influence . . to put out 
every little brush fire.” 

Rockford Chapter President Don 
Morris gave the reasons for the 
chapter’s withdrawal in a letter to 
Mr. Harty: “While the recent in- 
crease in national dues was a factor 
in precipitating this action [The dues 
increase is still pending.—Ed.], it 
does not tell the whole story 

“The leadership and 
that should come from the national 
organization have been sadly lack- 
ing .. . Affiliation with the national 
organization, in theory at least, 
should provide the chapter and its 
members with greater prestige and 
achieve far- 


assistance 


the opportunity to 
reaching results of benefit to all 


a 


Continued on page 166 





They gave a 
national advertiser 
these answers... 


or 6. 








»| 


QUESTION: “What construction publications 
(earthmoving and roadbuilding) do you find 
necessary to read regularly to assist you in your 
work?” 

ANSWER: Readers preferred ACP Regionals by 
an overwhelming 2 to 1 majority! More than 
all national construction publications combined! 


QUESTION: “If you were limited to reading 
only one construction publication, which one 
would you choose as being the most valuable in 
your work?” 

ANSWER: /n every instance, the ACP Regional 
far out-pulled all other publications. Replies 
showed ACP by a preference of more than 5 to 
1 against the combined figures of 4 national 
publications! 


QUESTION: ‘“‘Are you or have you recently been 


publication 
preference 
survey 
fF 


study 
Upper 


turer. 
asked the questions below. 
o of the sample. Here are the unbiased results: 


If you want a COMPLETE 
address: Secretary : 
Midwest Building, 


The returns are in from a comprehensive survey con- 
ducted by a leading construction equipment manufac- 
50,000 contractors and key public officials were 


Total return was 3,375 — 


personally involved influential in the sug- 
gesting, specification, selection or purchasing of 
heavy construction equipment?” 


ANSWER: The replies to this question disclosed 
that compared to any other publication or group 
of publications, ACP Regionals reach and in- 
fluence the men who buy or specify heavy equip- 
ment. 


QUESTION: “Of the construction publications 
you read regularly, which one do you feel car- 
ries valuable enough editorial and advertising 
material to assist you in making buying deci- 
sions for heavy construction machinery ?” 
ANSWER: Here again, ACP Regionals came 
through the 4 to 1 favorite over national publi- 
cations and were named the favorite in more 
than 50% of the replies. 


REPORT of this unbiased 
Gordon L. Anderson, 1022 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


: taanatoth 
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’s in Petroleum Week 
tologists and Geophysicists? 


Geologist and geophysicist for independent oil company 
photographed near Houston by W. D. Murdy 


leum Week. For Petroleum Week broadens the 
horizon of more than 45,000 men in the oil industry, 
at all levels and in all segments. It’s the magazine 
where busy oil men keep informed, where they get 
up-to-the-minute reports on the news, technical devel- 
opments and trends that affect their daily activities. 
Out of this information they acquire the industry per- 
spective so vital to doing a good job. 


( on GISTS and GEOPHYSICISTS find plenty in Petro- 


A good, responsible geologist has to keep informed, 
and that’s why he likes Petroleum Week — oil’s most 
readable magazine. He is responsible for the geological 
surveying and exploration work. In effect, his judg- 
ment is the basis of an oil company’s decision to drill 
—a multi-thousand dollar decision. Geologists are 
among the many thousands of subscribers to PW who 
are actively and directly engaged in the oil industry. 


Whether you want to reach geologists or presidents, 
technical men or operating men, the pages of Petro- 
leum Week can carry your advertising messages effec- 
tively, for all groups of buying influences are covered. 
That’s why more and more companies are placing more 
and more advertising in this magazine in 1959. 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


Oil's Most Readable Magazine 
@ Ali paid ~=@ audited circulation 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y 


One of a series of portraits of oil industry management and operating men. 





Vor your advertising or publicity 


A New 
Reporting Service 


Although field reports of user 
experience supply the raw materials 
for much of our best 

advertising and publicity, it’s 

no easy trick to get 

complete, reliable, and intelligently 
interpreted facts to start with. 


Our new service — the HWSInc 
Sales Promotion Raw Material 
report — digs deeper and comes up 
fatter than any routine question- 
naire or simple photo report. 


Our men — all engineers 

and with 48 man-years of experience 
in industrial journalism for 30 
clients — have technical eyes in 

the backs of their heads to spot 

the hidden sales story, know 

how to drain a technical source dry, 
and enjoy documenting each 

case with quotes, blueprints, 

tests, diagrams and calculations — 
so you have specifics rather than 
generalities to sell with. 

An HWSlInc SPRM report also 
includes compelling photos 

with model releases. 


With a package like this 
you have all the raw material 
you need. 


To Add Depth 


To Promotion 


Try one. 

The cost is just 

three half-days — one for digging, 
one for organizing the facts 

and figures, and one for 
arrangements and reporting. 


Write for complete information 
and a sample copy 

of an actual SPRM report. 

» Just send your letterhead 

with your name or business card 
to our SPRM Department 


Harry W. Smith 


Incorporated 
Technical Information Programs 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Washington Report 














Congress turns a gimilet 
eye on defense buying 


@ The formula illustrated above shows how some congressmen 


apparently feel defense contracts are obtained. And thereby hangs 


a real problem for companies that manufacture military products. 


This special article tells how and why Congress is investigating that 


problem. . 


By Stanley E. Cohen 

IM Washington Editor 

s In this 
armed 
devoted itself to a timeless and un- 
solvable problem: how to keep de- 
fense procurement free of even a 


Congress summer, an 


services subcommittee has 


taint of corruption. 

These deliberations have been of 
more than casual importance to in- 
dustrial producers. With more than 
$25 billion of contracts involved an- 
nually, everyone obviously has a 
stake in seeing that defense business 
is awarded on a merit basis. 

Issues now are far more subtle 
than they were in bygone investiga- 
tions of defense buying. Once it was 
enough to focus attention on un- 
scrupulous profiteers who _ bribed 
procurement officers or delivered 
tainted beef and defective rifles. 

Today’s lobby” is 
composed of reputable companies 
willing—and eager—to give the gov- 
ernment full value for its money. 
But with billions of dollars at stake, 
in some minds 


“munitions 


they are accused 
of engaging in practices which may 
represent a threat to sound military 
decision-making. 


Ads and ex-admirals .. So far 
Congress has explored only two as- 
pects of the situation: the use of ad- 
vertising to bring pressure on “de- 
cision makers,” and the employment 
of retired military personnel who 
may influence the award of con- 
tracts. 

Ultimately, investigators may be 
compelled to go into another ques- 
tion: the pressure which defense 
contractors exert on the Congress 


itself. 


Bomare vs. Nike .. The advertis- 
ing problem was spotlighted late last 
spring when President Eisenhower 
displayed irritation over an ad battle 


Continued on page 108 





No. 1 in a series on media buying strategy 


LOOK AT THE PLUS YOU GET 
WHEN YOU PUT ONE AND ONE TOGETHER 
IN THE ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC MARKET 


You buy more coverage—and more effective coverage—at a lower 
cost when you use ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING and a vertical 


If you buy media in the electrical- 
electronic industries, you know there 
are almost as many segments of the 
market as there are uses for electricity. 
And nearly as many publications! So, 
how do you plan your media strategy ? 
You can buy vertically, field by field: 
such as electric utilities, electrical 
product manufacturers, aircraft man- 
ufacturers. Or horizontally, job-func- 
tion by job-function: management, de- 
signers, engineers and so on. Or you 
can buy a combination of both horizon- 
tal and vertical. 


BUY A VERTICAL PUBLICATION FOR 
PRIMARY MARKET PENETRATION 


It makes good sense to buy a vertical 
publication ... for depth penetration 
of a selected market. Particularly if 
your objective is to create brand 
acceptance or build a corporate image 
—or, if your product needs buying 
approval of everyone from president 
to purchasing agent. 


But...to buy vertical books for 
each of your market areas with sales 
potential can mean a whale of a big 
budget. Or spreading your dollars thin 
to cover both primary and secondary 


WIDE COVERAGE—among engineers—in 
all 568 industries in these major markets: 
utilities; manufacturers and processors; con- 
struction; consulting services; the extractive 
industries; transportation; communications; 
commercial, institutional, governmental 
buyers. 


DOUBLE CONCENTRATION at the 
engineering level. 


DEPTH PENETRATION of all factors 
within an industry. 


markets... usually reaching both in- 
adequately. And if your product is 
basically engineer-specified, you spend 
valuable dollars on waste circulation 
among non-buying factors. 


BUY A HORIZONTAL BOOK 
FOR MARKET-WIDE COVERAGE 


Obviously, the market for most prod- 
ucts far outstrips the range of any 
vertical publication. For example: 
materials like wire, components like 
motors are bought in almost every in- 
dustry ... from power generation to 
metal-working, construction to com- 
munications, mining to automaking. 
So are rectifiers, circuit breakers, con- 
trols and many other electrical-elec- 
tronic parts, components, equipment 
and systems. 


So no matter what you sell, there are 
markets with extra sales potential you 
can exploit at low cost with an indus- 
try-spanning horizontal publication. 
Particularly if the publication—like 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—is keyed 
to the job interests of engineers and 
technical men. Engineers will find more 
ways—and more new ways—to apply 
your product than you ever thought 
possible...if they have the facts 
about it. Often these plus sales are 
the most profitable! 


BUY THE COMBINATION 
FOR MAXIMUM RESULTS 


This is clearly your most effective— 
and economical—media buy today. 
For the plain facts are: A vertical pub- 
lication gives you depth coverage of 
your primary market. When you add 
a horizontal book, it gives you double 
impact at the vital engineering level 
in the primary market—and takes your 
story beyond the single field to your 
whole market. 


This is the big plus you get when 
you add ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING’s 
55,000 engineers to the penetration 
of any vertical magazine in a single 
market! 


Ask your EE representative to show you (in 
terms of your specific sales objectives) what 
you can get in added coverage—and dollars- 
and-cents savings—when you ‘“‘put one and 
one together” in the great and growing elec- 
trical-electronic markets! 


ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERING 


Published by 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





Advertising 
that 
sells! 


industrial directories 

back up your 
advertising campaign 
---and sell your 
products 


Directory advertising gives the 
prospect information about your 
product at the critical time when 
he is ready to buy. 


The N. I. A. A. “Survey of In- 
dustrial Buying Practices”’ 
showed directories were Number 
One in making the original con- 
tact between buyer and seller. 
Directories help your advertising 
schedule produce these all-impor- 
tant “original contacts.” 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY gives you the most in- 
dustrial circulation. It is the only 
general industrial directory that 
includes telephone numbers, na- 
tionwide, of companies selling to 
industry. Many manufacturers 
list branch offices, or distributors, 
to facilitate fast, local contact. 


Be sure your schedule includes 
this powerful business producer. 


Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 9-3250 
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staged by Boeing and Western Elec- 
tric in Washington and New York 
newspapers over the relative merits 
of the Bomare and Nike-Hercules 
missile systems. 

Ads appeared at a time when De- 
fense Secretary Neil McElroy was 
trying to choose between the two. 
The president reportedly regarded 
the Boeing ad—which stressed the 
number of subcontractors working 
on Bomarc—as an effort to drag un- 
related considerations into the Bo- 
marc-Nike dispute. 

Congressional hearings  estab- 
lished that more than commercial 
rivalry was involved. Bomarc and 
Nike-Hercules each represent the 
creative effort of teams of experts. 
Boeing and Western Electric both 
testified their advertising was in ac- 
cord with wishes of Army and Air 
Force leaders whose careers will be 
influenced by the ultimate choice in 
the Bomarc vs. Nike-Hercules com- 
petition. 

Eventually, the subcommittee se- 
cured outright admission that all 
branches of the armed services 
sometimes encourage advertising ex- 
tolling the qualities of weapons 
which they favor. Army Undersec- 
retary Hugh Milton acknowledged 
that newspapers are not the proper 
forum for resolving military prob- 
lems, but insisted the Army-inspired 
ads for Nike “were not intended to 
influence anyone in our behalf.” 

Aside from keeping the American 
people better informed about enti- 
aircraft defense rockets, he said, 
Western Electric’s ads for Nike and 
other ads which the Army en- 
courages “inform the public on 
weapon development, stimulate 
pride among defense workers and 
arouse the interest of young people 
in the military.” 

Though committee members ex- 
pressed concern that ads were being 
used to further inter-service rival- 
ries, they aren’t likely to do any- 
thing about it. None of these ads 
represents admissible cost in a de- 
fense contract. Inasmuch as they are 
paid from the contractor’s own 
funds, there isn’t very much Con- 
gress could do about it. 

At one point, Rep. F. Edward 
Hebert (D., La.), chairman of the 


investigating committee, indicated 
he might sponsor legislation to pro- 
hibit defense contractors from dis- 
cussing weapons in their advertis- 
ing. 

But Defense Secretary Neil Mc- 
Elroy raised a warning flag by com- 
menting that he did not believe “it 
would be appropriate to question a 
company’s right to put before the 
American people its competence as 
a supplier of high grade military 
products as evidence of its impor- 
tance as a good citizen of the United 
States.” 

Clearly such legislation as Rep. 
Hebert has suggested would involve 
serious infringement of the right of 
free discussion. A moderate like 
Rep. Hebert is likely to engage in 
considerable soul-searching before 
lending his name to so drastic a 
proposal. 


COL. H. PHLUMP CRET.) 
DEFENSE CONTRACT LIAISON 
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The ex-officer problem .. An 
even more troublesome problem be- 
fore the committee stems from the 
employment of retired military per- 
sonnel by defense contractors. 

Originally, the subcommittee 
wondered about “top brass” like 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Gen. 
Omar Bradley and Adm. Arthur 
Radford—who secured top posts in 
industry after their retirement. 
They claim their main contribution 
is their administrative experience. 
The subcommittee wanted to know 
if they also are expected to provide 
an “inside track” to defense con- 
tracts. 

They all denied that their “pipe- 
lines to the Pentagon” would pro- 
duce much business, even if they 
were inclined to engage in such 
questionable conduct. 

Adm. Robert Carney reported that 
he collects a total of $47,000 from 
three important defense contractors, 
and acknowledged that he keeps 
abreast of current military needs 
and requirements by frequent calls 


Continued on page 110 





Pes MARKETS 
~Nas* OF 


“li. through 


“world’s most quoted journal”... 


The Economist 


Foreign sales more often than not depend on a 

“yes” from the men at the top. That’s why it’s important 
to know that no international publication has earned 
greater respect from this select group of decision-makers 
than The Economist. 


In every area of interest to top businessmen — politics, 
world affairs, industry, finance — The Economist 
probes, analyzes, and unflinchingly comments. Not one to 
pander to the popular, The Economist appeals uniquely 
to people of high intelligence, initiative and 
The ria influence . .. the inner circle that’s hardest to reach, 
Tconom ix as ' most important to sway. 


Your firm and products travel in good company in the 
pages of The Economist. We'll be glad to send you a list of 
American advertisers, a circulation analysis by country, 
and a revealing reader survey. 





... weekly magazine of opinion 
Published in Britain...read throughout the world 


Represented in the United States by The Robert T. Kenyon Company, 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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to the chief of naval operations and 
other naval officers. But he con- 
tended his advantage, if any, is 
short lived because the same infor- 
mation is exchanged “at other lev- 
els.” 

“I don’t know how it would be 
possible for one person to exert ef- 
fective influence in the award of a 
specific contract for a specific item,” 
he said. 

Undersecretary of the Navy Fred 
A. Bantz testified that as an ex- 
business man he is confident Navy 
contracts are awarded on merit. 
“There are so many checkpoints in 
the procurement system and so 
many people handling each contract 
award,” he said, “that it would be 
practically impossible to exert un- 
due influence on all the people in 
the chain.” 


‘Middle brass’ turn middlemen 
- «+ Investigators soon discovered 
that the “top brass” are hardly typi- 
cal of the hundreds of retired mili- 
tary officers who are found on the 
payrolls of defense plants. Over 700 
are employed by the 88 top defense 
contractors, and the overwhelming 
majority are middle-rank technical 
people, whose main function is to 
provide technical guidance, or to 
maintain contact with military peo- 
ple so that the company can par- 
ticipate in the development of new 
weapons. 

Today’s sophisticated 
system, the subcommittee was told, 
are a far cry from the munitions in- 
dustry as it was once known. By 
closing the gap between the defense 
services and their suppliers these 
technical liaison people enable com- 
panies to keep abreast of military 
needs—a function which pays off for 
the government as well as the sup- 


weapons 


plier. 

Rear Adm. Chester Ward, the 
Navy’s judge advocate general, pre- 
pared an opinion emphasizing that 
technical liaison should be dis- 
tinguished from “selling.” 

“Long before any hardware or 
tangible personal property is pro- 
duced as a result of the develop- 
ment of an advanced weapons sys- 
tem,” he wrote, “an extended suc- 
cession of creative activities must 
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be conducted. 

“First there is the basic or scientif- 
ic research; then there must follow 
a stage of applied research. Then 
the stage of tentative weapons sys- 
tem planning is approached; and 
finally, as an antecedent to actual 
production, there are usually ex- 
tended phases of development and 
testing. 

“Technical liaison is required con- 
stantly through this extended cre- 
ative processes. This technical liai- 
son process provides the essential 
link necessary to harness industrial 
production to actual and specific na- 
tional defense needs, plans and pro- 
grams.” 


Is it selling? . . Although it might 
acknowledge the important contri- 
bution of retired military personnel 
engaged in “technical liaison” work, 
the subcommittee continues to face 
a tricky problem: how to write laws 
which will guard against any evil- 
doing. 

The line between “technical liai- 
son” and “sales” can get blurred. 
And even in the employment of 
“technical liaison” personnel, com- 
panies can over-reach to a point 
where investigators question the 
propriety of their performance. 


WANTED: 
RETIRED 
GENERAL or 
ADMIRAL 


One incident studied by the sub- 
committee involved an ad by North 
American Aviation in the Wall 
Street Journal for a retired air force 
colonel or Navy Captain “with ex- 
perience on the Joint Chief of 
Staff’s joint staff.” The ad drew 70 
replies. 

A company spokesman told the 
subcommittee North American was 
seeking a man who “has. been 
trained in strategy, understands 
weapon system needs and who 
could guide long range planning.” 
When Rep. Hebert asked if the 
company was attempting to buy not 
only the officer’s ability but the 


knowledge acquired in the Joint 
Chief of Staff, where all papers are 
secret, the witness pointed out that 
the applicant would not be engaged 
in procurement work, but admitted 
North American was buying “all 
his experience.” 

While witnesses from all branch- 
es of the services cautioned against 
any interference with the use of re- 
tired personnel for “technical liai- 
son” work, they advocated a two- 
or three-year “cooling off’ period 
to bar retired personnel from sales. 
When the subcommittee files its re- 
port later this year or early next 
year, one of its prime goals is ex- 
pected to be a bill which defines 
“sales” in realistic and effective 
terms. 


No more entertainment .. On 
one delicate point, the subcommit- 
tee has already scored decisively: 
the entertainment of military and 
Defense Department personnel by 
companies which do business with 
the armed services. 

As investigators uncovered in- 
stances like the plush tours which 
Martin provided in the Bahamas for 
Navy personnel, defense officials 
squirmed in embarrassment. 

In such instances, they acknowl- 
edged, the appearance of guilt is 
the same as guilt itself. While hear- 
ings were still under way, all serv- 
ices promised a crackdown on “fra- 
ternalizing” at the expense of con- 
tractors. Assistant Air Force Secre- 
tary Philip B. Taylor declared: “The 
era of entertainment is ended so 
far as Air Force personnel are con- 
cerned.” 

Still untouched by investigators, 
but sure to command attention in 
the coming years, are the opera- 
tions of the “munitions lobby” 
through Capitol Hill. When Boeing 
advertises that hundreds of sub- 
contractors have a stake in Bomarc, 
its intent is in the open. Other firms 
have sought the same end by quiet- 
ly enlisting sympathies of members 
of Congress who are sometimes in 
a position to command respect from 
defense officials. Moreover, many 
defense procurement decisions are 
actually being made right in the 
Congress itself. 

Through the appropriations proc- 
ess Congress already has a “yes” 
or “no” so far as the scope of indi- 

Continued on page 113 
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vidual procurement proposals is 
concerned. Under legislation passed 
this year, it has further tightened its 
supervision of the procurement 
process by specifying that no funds 
are to be used for design, develop- 
ment or procurement of missiles, 
aircraft or naval vessels in the fu- 
ture unless specific legislation has 
been approved authorizing the proj- 
ect in advance. 

Through existing appropriations 
authority Congress repeatedly dem- 
onstrates that its decisions can in- 
volve a life or death sentence for a 
defense contractor. In final House- 
Senate conferences on the 1960 de- 
fense budget, for example, top 


members of the appropriations com-_ | : 
mittee rendered a verdict of “yes” An nou ncing 
for 49 jet trainers opposed by the | 

House and favored by the Senate; | 

and “no” for 11 F-27 turbo-prop 

transports which would have meant 


| a2 e 
an $11 million order for Fairchild | itl rn 
Engine & Airplane Corp. | STEEL 


Under the new procurement law 
which becomes effective Jan. 1, 1961, 
almost a third of the nation’s $40 
billion defense budget will be sub- 
ject to direct supervision from Con- 
gress, according to the unofficial, 
but authoritative Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal. Where Congress sits 
in judgment in matters of such mo- 


ment, is it likely that business men | Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry 


will leave the presentation of their 
—the authority of the steel industry 








case to chance? a 








Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry is the only publica- 
tion of its kind . . . a permanent, authoritative source of 
reference dealing with the operations and problems of making 
and processing steel. 

In Watkins Cyclopedia, your sales message is delivered to 
over 6,000 readers with key buying influence in the steel 
industry—presidents, operating executives, general and de- 
partment superintendents, chief and department engineers, 
and purchasing agents. 

Be sure to include Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry 
in your advertising plans for 1960. 

Published biennially— 8th Edition to be issued in 
September, 1960. Closing date: April 1, 1960. 

For complete details, write or phone: 


thon ws egreed, ... wen dip mo | Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry 


‘petty cash’ and increase our adver- STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
tising budget. | 624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
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IMPORTANT 


(). What makes “U.S.News & World Report” 


such an important advertising medium? 


A. Important readers .. . important content... 


important advertisers 


Every week “‘U.S.News & World Report”’ publishes the news that is vitally 
important to an understanding of our national life, including world affairs. 


Such news is important to everyone, of course. 


Yet, there is a particular class of people—more than a million strong—the 
active and alert-minded people—who make it their business to be thoroughly 
informed. They read and use the news in “U.S.News & World Report”’ 
because they know the value of being the first to put the meaning of 
important news to work for them. 


“U.S.News & World Report” publishes more of this essential and useful 
news than any other news magazine—much of it that is published 
nowhere else. 


This news is important because it has a major effect on the people of America. 


Net paid circulation now 1,136,847 


Publisher's Statement to the Audit Bureau of Circulations, January-June, 1959 
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It touches people’s pocketbooks, their business plans, their families’ future, 
their community affairs, and their nation’s well-being. 


This important news attracts important people. Four out of five (79%) 
of all ‘“U.S.News & World Report” subscribers hold managerial positions in 
business, industry, finance, government, and the professions. Their family 
incomes average $15,009—highest of any news magazine—highest of all 
magazines with more than 1,000,000 circulation. 


This important news, read by so many important people, also attracts 
important advertisers. More pages of advertising directed to the important 
people in business and industry appear in the issues of ‘“‘U.S.News & World 
Report” than in any other news magazine. 


Circulation is growing, too, steadily, consistently and voluntarily as always. 
Net paid circulation for the first six months of 1959 averaged 1,136,847. 
This is 93,098 over the average for the same period in 1958. And all of it from 
the most voluntary sources—no premiums, no house-to-house canvassers. 





Advertising Record—1st 6 months, 1959 





FIRST IN REVENUE GAINS 


“U.S.News & World Report,” with an advertising 
revenue gain of $1,395,169, leads all six news and 
management magazines for the first six months of 
this year over the same period in 1958. Its total of 
$9,324,771 is the highest for any six-month period 
in its history. 


FIRST IN PAGE GAINS 


For this same period, ‘‘U.S.News & World Report” 
leads the field in advertising page gains. More and 
more important advertisers are finding that America’s 
Class News Magazine is their first choice for covering 
—and selling—America’s important high-income 
people. 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau 
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Take an industry... 


like petroleum...which has been streamlining itself for the 
past three years...i.e., mergers, automation, fewer and 
better personnel. 


Now, how can total circulation grow and grow and grow (tonnage 
style) during the same period...and stay healthy? 


It can't. 


Keep your eyes on target...the engineering/operating specialists 
...the hard core of buying influence...the key E/F/G* titles. 


Keep your eyes on The Petroleum Engineer, and you'll see circu- 
lation increase in an orderly, well-planned, and believable 
manner. 


We're not in the numbers race, We're in the publishing business. 
We gain a subscriber only when he wants the magazine. (For 

the advertiser, this is perfect m market-matching with no waste 
circulation. ) 


PE’s FOUR-BOOK PLAN — the reader SELECTS the type editorial 
HE wants (Drilling/Producing; Pipelining; Refining; or Manage- 
ment). The advertiser SELECTS the type coverage HE wants. 
This is perfect market-matching with NO WASTE CIRCULATION. 


THE PETROLEUM 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers’? : 








A WY 


controts flow to save tor you: 
mores ad fhe thromghont the casire ft of 
he ee pomp am 








Symbolic illustration vs. cross-section details 


s These two control valve ads appeared recently in the same issue 
of Chemical Engineering. The Aloyco Valves ad has a technical ap- 
proach through its use of two large labeled illustrations of cross sec- 
tional views. The Hancock Valves ad showed a pair of calipers and 
small cutaway illustration of a valve. Which ad attracted more read- 


ers? See page 118. 
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MORE INQUIRIES 


MORE SALES... 
with PRODUCTS FINISHING 


and Products Finishing 
DIRECTORY _ 


Sitting next to every one of 
your prospects every day 

is an impossible task. Next 
best thing to a live sales- 

man is the ‘‘live’’ influence 
of this great team: 


PRODUCTS FINISHING is a 
top inquiry producer. . 

the monthly “‘bible’’ for pro- 
duction-executives in the 
‘“finishes-on-metal’’ industry. 


The DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyers’ guide to 
the finishing field; inquiry 
records show constant use 
throughout the year, even 
beyond the normal 12- 
month life. 


21,500 CIRCULATION 


The only publications covering 
The Plating AND Painting Fields 


LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION 
over 21 )0 copies monthly 


GREATEST PLANT CIRCULATION 


reaches over 13,000 piants 
ST COST per thousand circulation 

just $10.00 
PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


EPA 
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Avy which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


® Both ads were fairly close in 
readership, although Aloyco at- 
tracted a few more readers than 
Hancock. Readership was not out- 
standing for either ad and apparent- 
ly for very different reasons. 

The Aloyco ad, with the large de- 
tailed, labeled illustration, probably 
looked too complex, while the Han- 
cock ad went to the other extreme 
and used a small illustration of the 
product in which the detailed cross- 








Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 117 





WY 


sectional view can hardly be seen. 

Both the calipers in the illustra- 
tion and the headline of the Han- 
cock ad emphasized the idea of pre- 
cise measurement. The product it- 
self, however, was not illustrated in 
a way which showed the internal 
characteristics responsible for its 
precision. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
are as follows: 


ALOYCO VALVES 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


13 12 4 


88 100 89 





HANCOCK VALVES 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 9 8 3 





Cost Ratios 65 71 67 


AW) Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they asso ed the ad with the 


name of the product or advertiser. 


@ Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 


name of the product or advertiser. 


@ Read Most denotes the per cent 


readers who read 50% or more of the 


copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be 
tween the cost per hundred readers (whc 
‘noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted 

ratio of 175, for 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 


example, would 


readers per dollar than par for the issu 
tr being 100 and representing the 

lian average cost. Thus a _ cost 

above 100 is above average: below 


} 


is below average. 





THE SEMANTICS OF SIDEWALK SUPERINTENDING 


lesson two Construction men who know what they're talking about speak a 
language all their own. Good sidewalk superintendents — and wise 
advertisers to the construction industry—learn that language the 
best they can. 

Here are a few more items from the construction man’s vocab- 
ulary, taken from the experience of the roving field editors of 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS: 


CROWD: in construction, “crowd” is the process of forcing a 
bucket into the earth, or the mechanism that does the forcing. 
Used chiefly in reference to machines that dig by pushing away 
from their own bulk. 

SMART ALECK: smart enough to have saved many lives in 
heavy construction, a “smart aleck” is the construction man’s 
phrase for a limit switch that cuts power if a machine part is 
moved beyond a predetermined safe range. 

ORANGE PEEL: @ bucket with four or more tongs, used partic- 
ularly to lift rock. 

DONKEY: a construction “donkey” is a winch with two drums, 
controlled independently by a double clutch and brake system. 
CATSKINNER: a man who operates a crawler tractor, 
Probably derived from “muleskinner,” in the days when animals 
did the work of heavy construction, and were driven by a teamster. 


Contractors and — : rele 
Engineers ConTrRACTorS AND ENGINEERS specializes in editorial Job Reports 


—— written in such “site-talk” by expert engineers whose editorial offices 
are construction sites all over the country. They and their readers 
are construction men who know what they're talking about. 
Your advertisements enjoy the respect of the important men in 
heavy construction when they are read in ConTRACTORS AND 
ENGINEERS, An advertisement in CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS is an 
advertisement in the magazine that talks the construction man’s 


language. 


wemsecs Contractors and Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MEN 





A Buttenheim Publication, 470 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York 
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Long reach . . 


Employes at Worthington’s Mueller Climatrol 
Div., Milwaukee (right) hear speaker at annual stockholders’ 
meeting (left) in Newark, N. J. As part of kickoff of company- 


by loud speaker 


Company Communications 


How to get new communication 
program off with a bang 


wide communications program, speeches were broadcast nation- 
wide by closed circuit telephone hook-ups, relayed to employes 


Worthington’s company communications program has gone far in two years 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


s Good company communication is 
changing, forever on the move. 
When it stands still it isn’t commu- 
nication any longer. Yesterday’s 
communications program is as dead 
as yesterday’s newspaper. The mod- 
ern communicator must be bristling 
with fresh ideas, new approaches 
and the eternal urge to keep build- 
ing. 

What prompts change and de- 
velopment in company communica- 
tions? Have another look at this 
morning’s headlines: The uncertain 
economic picture; the state of the 
federal budget, with its implications 
of continuing inflation; competition, 
particularly from foreign markets; 
the state of pending labor legisla- 
tion, the disclosures before the Mc- 
Clellan committee. 


Dynamic example . . One com- 
pany, headquartered in New Jersey, 
has built a program of corporate 
communication in only two years. 
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because it was timed fo start off with a bang and keep moving. . 


It isn’t perfect; it has its weaknesses. 
But it doesn’t stand still. Some of 
the communications achievements 
realized there within the past 24 
months surpass the achievements 
of other companies over the past 
24 years. 

Worthington Corp., with general 
offices at Harrison, N. J., manufac- 
tures an awesome variety of prod- 
ucts, among them heating, air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment, pumps, compressors, steam 
condensers, steam turbines, electric 
motors, construction equipment and 
dozens of others. Up to two years 
ago, Worthington was busy building 
(which it still is), but it spent little 
time with communications, either 
with stoekholders or employes. 
That’s all changed now. 

The company’s president, Walther 
H. Feldmann, sparked the entire 
communications program, not 
through a directive but through a 
question: “How do you set this 
wonderful old company on fire,” he 
wanted to know, “with the beliefs 


and enthusiasms of our top man- 
agement?” He was well aware that 
this venerable company had made 
remarkable strides during the past 
ten years. It is one and one-half 
times larger than it was in 1949; 
both its name and its trademark 
have been changed to bring them 
more in tune with the times. The 
entire organizational structure has 
been overhauled, and diversification 
has been widespread. 


The kickoff . . First steps toward 
effective communications were 
taken with the introduction of 
a corporation-wide management 
newsletter and many divisional 
newsletters. The latter originate 
with plant managers who discuss 
frankly the problems of the plant, 
company and industry. Oral com- 
munication, between company man- 
agement and the supervisory group, 
and between supervisors and their 
own people, has been accelerating 

steadily for the past two years. 
But the public relations people 
Continued on page 123 
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... contains more original editorial material 
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...Carries more advertising 
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than all other packaging publications combined * | 
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GREAT PACKAGING DISCOVERIES: [he thermofor 14 SEPTEMBER 1959 


Background jor Packaging, p. 4 


* MODERN PACKAGING is the only business publica- 
tion employing a staff of more than 70 college 
professors who are constantly calling on thousands 
of readers to demonstrate how to get the greatest 
benefit from reading the magazine. For the complete 
story, see our ‘‘Tell-All’’ advertisement in Business 
Publications Rates and Data. 


Ask your Modern Packaging representative to arrange 
for a showing of our audio-film presentation, ‘‘Modern 
Packaging: Where it is...Where it’s going.” 


A Breskin Publication—Authority of the field for 32 years 


MODERN PACKAGING Offices: New York 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago 101 E. Ontario St.; Cat ; 
Cleveland 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Blvd a) BPA! 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 
continued from p. 120 


at Worthington, headed by R. C. 
Hughes, and the advertising and 
marketing promotion department, 
headed by Milo E. Ziegenhagen, 
were still probing for the right an- 
swer. Like the company president, 
they were looking for the spark to 
start the fire. 

Good communications ideas are 
rarely the product of a single brain; 
at Worthington, several were in the 
act. Over the period of roughly a 
year, progress had been made with 
a new marketing concept called 
“Gear-to-the-Customer.” To spark 
this program, advertising proposed 
a “world-wide meeting” of all sales 
personnel, to be executed by tran- 
scriptions of executive talks used 
simultaneously all over the world. 
The transcriptions were to be fol- 
lowed by sales meetings held by 
the local managers. 

At about the same time, the em- 
ploye and public relations programs 
were taking form. The whole com- 
munications function was described 
in detail a year ago at the stock- 
holders’ meeting, but this in-the- 
flesh message actually reached only 
the 250 stockholders present, in 
spite of efforts to “get it through” 
via written reports and newsletters 
to other members of the company. 


Striking the spark . . Suddenly 
the thought occurred that a mar- 
riage of the two meetings was the 
spark that would start the fire. Why 
not combine these meetings, adver- 
tising and public relations men 
asked, and tell the same story to 
everyone at the same time? And 
do it with real dramatic impact. 

That was the decision, and this 
was the final plan: 


1. Hold the stockholders’ meeting 
at a hotel rather than at one of the 
plants, as had been the corporate 
practice. (The meeting was staged 
at Essex House in Newark, N. J.) 


2. By means of closed circuit tele- 
phone lines and loudspeakers in 16 
plant locations from coast to coast, 
broadcast the talks of the chair- 
man and the president directly as 
given to the stockholders, with the 
talks obviously tailored to appeal 

Continued on page 124 

















SEMICONDUCTOR 
PRODUCTS 


THE ONLY 
MAGAZINE 


SERVING A 
DYNAMIC INDUSTRY 


THE $ % BILLION 
SEMICONDUCTOR MARKET” 


*projected sales volume for 1960 


COVERING 


Research & Design of Semiconductor 


materials devices equipment 


If your firm produces 


PRODUCTS FOR SEMICONDUCTOR MANUFACTURERS 


materials ©¢@ machinery © _ test instruments 


PRODUCTS FOR SEMICONDUCTOR USERS 


@ transistors e rectifiers 


@ diodes erelated components 











SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS offers the ideal 
advertising medium to suit your marketing 
problems. We have prepared a brochure 
that completely describes the activities, edi- 
torial coverage and market potential of 


SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS. To receive this 


brochure FREE write DICK COWAN, advertis- 
ing manager, SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 
300 W. 43rd St., NewYork 36, N. Y. Piease 
specify your particular interests so we can 
provide you with maximum service and 


information 
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. . « highly specialized to 
reach and influence the 
3 major groups responsible 
for traffic control and 
accident prevention 


Only TRAFFIC SAFETY provides 
a highly specialized editorial setting 
for advertising directed to the huge 
traffic safety market. TRAFFIC 
SAFETY is more than a “safety 
magazine’. It goes behind and beyond 
traffic safety news. It digs deep into 
causes, analyzes effects, looks ahead 
to changes that are coming in safety 
techniques and methods. TRAFFIC 
SAFETY is a vital force in the mar- 
ket it serves. It affects opinions of in- 
dividuals responsible for traffic legis- 
lation; informs and educates traffic 
enforcement officials; stimulates action 
by vehicle fleet operators and others 
for better traffic safety. 

If you sell a safety product or service, 
or want to do an outstanding public 
relations job in the traffic safety 
market, your most direct and eco- 
nomical means is in TRAFFIC 
SAFETY. 

Write Today 


Traffic Safety 


425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL PUBLICATION 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 
continued from p. 123 


also to the second, or sales audi- 
ence. Cover 24 relatively small sales 
offices and 12 foreign plants by 
means of transcriptions of the same 
talks, prepared far enough in ad- 
vance to allow these locations to 
hold meetings at the same time. 


3. Arrange for the talks to be dif- 
ferent in approach. Thus the chair- 
man discussed operating results for 
the past year, appraised present 
business conditions and took a 
broad, general look at the business 
situation. The president followed 
with a talk entitled “Preparing for 
the Sixties,’ in which he gave a 
brief review of the five major plans 
in which the company is engaged 
to prepare itself for the coming 
decade. (The first of these—“Gear- 
to-the-Customer”—is currently be- 
ing given the spotlight in company 
programming. ) 


4. Arrange for each local manager 
at all 52 locations to pick up the ball 
at this point. Each carried the mes- 
sage directly to his own personnel, 
discussing the programs and ob- 
jectives, and showing the local per- 
sonnel how these activities were to 
be implemented at the local level. 


More sparks fly .. The first 
world-wide meeting started the fire 
for which the company’s president 
was looking. And Worthington 
noted that a few glowing embers 
dropped here and there to spark 
other communications activities. 

For example, the introduction of 
the five new programs suggested 
the use of special editions of the 
newsletter to carry the story of each 
new program to the supervisory 
group. The report of the annual 
meeting, which normally goes to 
the stockholders only, now is dis- 
tributed also tomanagement mem- 
bers who receive the newsletter. 
Local plant meetings are also fea- 
tured in the newsletter. 

With communications-conscious- 
ness growing, Worthington is 
missing few opportunities to bring 
the employer-employe group to- 
gether. When the new company 
trademark was introduced some 
months ago, the public relations 


personnel arranged for flag-raising 
ceremonies at nearly all of the com- 
pany plants; at most of these affairs, 
local dignitaries were on hand to 
say a few words to the employe 
group. Some 4,000 employes at- 
tended these ceremonies around the 
country. 


"We mever sleep’ .. Because 
Worthington knows that good com- 
munication never stands still, its 
communications people are busy ar- 
ranging programs to introduce the 
four remaining plans. “We never go 
to sleep in this business,” one com- 
municator remarked. 

What has Worthington specifical- 
ly learned about modern communi- 
cation, particularly with employes? 
Public relations director Hughes has 
learned, in his own words, that: 

“The impact of good written com- 
munication is greatly enhanced by 
the impact of special events. We 
believe that to accomplish this pur- 
pose, the special events must have 
a dramatic impact. They must fea- 
ture a corporate personality, and, 
while they should not be spaced 
too far apart, there probably is a 
point at which they become so fre- 
quent that they become routine and 
lose effectiveness. 

“And we feel very strongly that 
neither internal nor external com- 
munications can reach maximum 
effectiveness alone. They must be 
closely integrated and carefully 
timed so that the impact of one sup- 
plements the impact of the other. # 











You got the order! 











Our pledge to oil men... 


“If you will concentrate your reading 
in The Journal you will keep reliably 
and completely informed on every- 
thing of significance in the petroleum 


industry.” 
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““REWARDING is the word for it’’ 








prospects 
... for pennies! ** 
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* * Based upon findings of the Electrical World reader- 
ship research program, which is mutually supported 
by manufacttrers and this publication. 
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By interested prospects we mean the men who 
gave these ads their full attention all the way 
through, and could discuss them intelligently in a 
closed-book interview! Our research shows that 
these prospects absorbed the complete sales mes- 
sage of these manufacturers — not to mention the 
35% to 80% of the readers who recalled having 
seen the ads, nor the 10% to 70% who read part of 
the message. These prospects got it all! 

There just is no other way to penetrate all the 


Divn. Trans. & Dist. Engr.: 
‘*,.. interested in this right now.” 


Supt. System Opn.: ‘If it has the 
features they say it has, we 

would use it... our bird and squirrel 
faults are terrible. | shalllook  ' 
into it further.” 

Supt. Trans. & Dist. Opn.: ‘‘We'd 

be interested .. . our faults are 
continually increasing.”’ 


Divn. Engr.: ‘‘. .. so many of these 
transformers are manufactured and 
shipped, you can’t go wrong with them.”’ 


Engr. Mgr., T&D Engr.: ‘‘It has been 
discussed with our engineers. We 

may have use for these transformers.”’ 
Dist. Dsgr., T&D Engr.: ‘*.. . if we need 
these transformers, we could get 
them in record time.” 


Purch. Asst.: ‘‘. .. working on an 
aluminum cost study now 

... information comes in handy.”’ 

Asst. Mgr., Generation: ‘‘Have 

used aluminum before... will 

put some test sections in our 

river water.” 

Supt. Engr., Generation: ‘‘We have 
about four aluminum substations... 
getting into aluminum more and more.”’ 


“layers” of buying influence* in the electric power 
industry—to plant your sales message with the men 
who are actively seeking information about your 
product right now! 

These ads are typical, effective, sales communi- 
cations. They found prospects, softened sales re- 
sistance, and cost only pennies to achieve full, 
proved, sales message impression. Are you sure 
your printed communications are this effective? — 
this economical? 


interested, 


interested, 


interested, 


* Have you seen the new Electrical World Study of Purchasing Influence in the Electric Utility Industry? 
It covers 21 different product categories, including yours. Ask your Electrical World representative. 


® @ 


A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 West 42nd Street. New York 36, New York 








RESULTS 
COUNT 


The seventh edition of a booklet 
showing details of scores of actual 
purchases attributed to advertise- 
ments and editorials in Canadian 
Industrial Equipment News. 
Strong evidence of CIEN’s sales 
effectiveness throughout the length 
and breadth of Canadian industry. 
A copy for the asking, as well as 
CIEN’s 1959 market data sheets. 

4 three-way analysis of Canadian 
industry, showing size of establish- 
ments, production values, and in- 
tended 1959 expenditures’ on 


plant, machinery and equipment. 











Canadian Industrial Equip- 
ment News — unique in its 
twice-a-month publication in 
the industrial field — enables 
you to cover all industry with 
frequent timely messages 
about your products. 


CANADIAN 

INDUSTRIAL 

EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


Gardenvale, Que. 
A “NATIONAL BUSINESS’ PUBLICATION 


Representatives in all major 
U.S. industrial regions. 
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Problems in Industrial Marketing 


How to judge a 
space salesman 


There's a big difference between a space peddler and a 


space representative. Here’s a list of 


qualifications the good space seller should possess 


By Bob Aitchison 


= During the 1959-60 season, our 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation chapter may conduct a 
“Space Representative of the Year” 
competition. The idea would be to 
have our membership select, for 
recognition and award, the man 
they consider the most effective 
space salesman. Can you suggest a 
“yardstick” our members could use 
as a basis for their individual vot- 
ing? . . Publicity Chairman, NIAA 
Chapter. 


= The New York NIAA chapter 
conducts an annual competition such 
as the one you have described. And 
one of the members sent me a list of 
the desirable qualifications that they 
thought a good space representative 
should possess. Here’s a partial list 
of these qualifications: 


1. Does he really know industrial 

advertising? 
@ Has he a basic understanding 
of the fundamental principles of 
industrial advertising as a sales 
tool? 
® Does he have some concept of 
the arithmetic of advertising in 
terms of doing faster, cheaper, 
and more frequently some of the 
sales jobs that otherwise must be 
done at higher cost by salesmen 
alone? 
@ In short, can he talk on even 
terms with those of his customers 
and prospects who do understand 
and practice good advertising? 
And can he guide and help edu- 
cate those who are floundering? 


2. Does he endeavor, before selling, 
to learn something about the pros- 
pect’s business? 


© Does he try to find out what the 
advertiser’s sales and advertising 
objectives are? 

® Does he try to find out what 
product features are of particular 
interest to his reader group? 

© Does he explore the advertiser’s 
methods of distribution; learn to 
what extent sales contacts are 
made direct by salesmen, through 
dealers, through wholesalers, etc.? 


3. Does he really know his own 
product? Has he essential knowl- 
edge of such matters as: 


@¢ The market his publication 
serves and what volume of the 
product in question it accounts 
for? 
@ The relative importance of var- 
ious functional groups’ within 
that market in terms of their buy- 
ing influence or direct buying 
power? 
© How his particular publication 
serves, editorially, the job inter- 
ests and needs of some particular 
functional group or combination 
of groups within the market, and 
how well it covers them numer- 
ically? 

Continued on page 130 





Your product represents an investment in technical 
know-how, aimed at solving your customer’s problem. 


wh N} l/ V f Too often this is overlooked. Price and availability 
are depended upon to make the sale. 


By the time your sales force arrives at the scene, several 
decisions have already been made by the technical man 


. who cares what happens to metals. This problem-solver, 
a CC hica whom we call the “metals engineer,” plays a critical 
part, regardless of title, wherever metals are 
produced, fabricated, tested and applied. 


a 
| One publication speaks directly to 30,000 metals 
pro l/ | e engineers — Metal Progress, the monthly magazine 
7 devoted to the engineering of metals. Here is the way 


to reach a vital market. Specify Metal Progress 
to complete your advertising program for 1960. 


Metal Progress 


Published by The American Society for Metals 


when in Cleveland, visit at 
our new headquarters... , Ny, \ 
METALS PARK “NOVELTY, OHIO 


METALS ENGINEERS AT WORK 
L/R: Dr. Ralph Leiter, Director of 
Laboratories, and Charles B. Allen, 
Chief Metallurgist ( Red Lion Plant) 

The Budd Company 








Other ASM Activities: METALS REVIEW e METAL SHOWS @ METALS ENGINEERING INSTITUTE @ METALS HANDBOOK @ TRANSACTIONS @ TECHNICAL BOOKS 


coat MINING 


presents 
latest news of 

entire 
coal industry 


Whether you produce products for 
deep or strip mining, your sales 
message will reach more men who 
plan, specify and buy .. . when you 


advertise in Coal Mining. 


Each issue is eagerly read for the 
latest news about methods, equip- 
ment and personnel. And, since 
1944, Coal Mining’s vigorous cam- 
paign for further automation has 
won enthusiastic endorsements of 
top officials in bituminous and an- 
thracite. 


To reach men who buy, advertise 
in Coal Mining. 2 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36; Pa 


Serving the coal industry since 1898 


——— 
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PROBLEMS .. 


continued from p. 128 


© To what extent the physical 
characteristics of his publication, 
such as format, constitute a pro- 
motional advantage? 

@ Full information on the organi- 
zation behind his publication? 


4. Does he organize and present his 

story well? 
® Once he knows something about 
the advertiser’s aims and the uses 
of his product in his field, does he 
talk specifically about the ad- 
vantages to be derived by the 
prospect through proper use of his 
publication? 
® Does he spend too much time 
comparing his magazine with 
those of competitors? (In other 
words, does he do a positive or 
negative selling job?) 
® On the positive side, does he 
make suggestions on things his 
readers might want to know about 
the product in question, as a clue 
to the most profitable use of the 
space that might be bought? 
® Does he frequently bring from 
his editors information regarding 
trends in his market and possibly 
suggestions about things to be 
said about the product? 


5S. Is his frequency and timing of 
calls satisfactory? 
® Does he call only when he has 
something of real interest con- 
cerning his paper, his market, or 
to offer some constructive sugges- 
tions regarding your advertising 
or sales program? 
® Does he avoid calling during 
the periods usually set aside for 
opening the day’s mail and sign- 
ing outgoing mail? 
@ Is he punctual when appoint- 


ments have been arranged? 


6. Does he have a pleasant person- 
ality? 
¢ Is he courteous, friendly and 
helpful? 
® Does he 
promises made? 
® Does he _ work intelligently, 
tactfully and considerately with 
both agency and advertiser? 


follow through on 


@ Can he take a turn-down grace- 
fully, with the attitude that, after 
all, right or wrong, the advertiser 


is trying to do the best he can 
with the budget at hand. 


7. Does he appear to rely too much 
on entertainment as a sales tool? 


= One of your recent columns 
(IM, September, p. 108) dealt with 
business Christmas gifts. Near the 
end of the article, you mentioned 
an arrangement where recipients 
could select their own gifts. It is my 
understanding that there are com- 
panies which make a business of 
working with industrialists, busi- 
ness men and other persons who 
have large-volume gift require- 
ments—and desire to allow their 
friends to select gifts to their own 
liking. Can you give me the names 
and addresses of companies who 
offer this service? .. . Sales Man- 
ager. 


® Selective gift plans do save a 
lot of headaches for the donor, and 
assure the recipient’s getting a gift 
he wants (he picks it out himself). 

Generally, the selective gift plans 
work like this: The donor decides 
how much he wants to pay for 
each gift (the range is from about 
$2 to $150), and gives his list of 
names along with price ranges to 
the gift house. The gift house, in 
turn, sends out personalized letters 
to the prospective recipients and en- 
closes an illustrated brochure from 
which the recipient can pick the 
gift he wants. 

I know of eight companies which 
provide such a service. Here is the 
list: 


@ Action Advertising Corp., 150 
Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 


e Bennett Bros., 30 E. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


e The Certif-A-Gift Co., 829 Chi- 


cago Ave., Evanston, III. 


e Henry L. Joynt, Inc., 18421 James 
Couzens Hwy., Detroit 35, Mich. 


© MSB Christmas Gift Plan Maritz 
Sales Builders, 4200 Forest Park 
Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


e Prize House, Div. of. L. & C. 
Mayers Co., 520 W. 34th St., New 
York 1, N. Y. 


@ Select-A-Gift Div., Ebsco Indus- 
tries, P.O. Box 2070, Birmingham 
11, Ala. * 











TEAR OUT 
FOR YOUR 
MEDIA FILE 


... the key man who influences, de- 
cides and specifies in this multi- 
billion dollar industrial market. 


*A survey of members of the American In- 
stitute of Plant Engineers resulted in the fol- 
lowing profile: “The typical plant engineer is 
43 years old, is a college graduate and has 
about 13 years experience in this particular 
field: He is responsible for a plant covering 
over 15 acres of floor space and representing 
a plant investment of about fifteen million 
dollars. He has a big job in every sense of 
the word and rates as a “regular” on _ his 
management team. His broad responsibilities 
in the design, specification, construction and 
maintenance of plant facilities put him in a 
class with the nation’s largest customers. As 
industry increases its investment in plant facil- 
ities with more and better and faster ma- 
chines and equipment, the role of plant engi- 
neer in management becomes increasingly 
important.” 


WRITE TODAY FOR. A COPY OF OUR FOLDER— 


A Profile of the American Plant Engineer 





hitchcock publishing 


Wheaton, Illinois 


Since 1898 





The The Plant...reaches the key men in all manufacturing, power, extracting and 
PLANT service industries who are responsible for the engineering and maintenance of — 
plant equipment, facilities and services. 


MARKET 
DATA 
AND 
INFORMATION 





WHE THE KEY INFLUENCE IN t { At t 
AND SE ION OF EQUIPMENT? YOU M ELI PERFORMANCE IN STIMULATING SALE 

“Plant” or “‘“Works’” engineers (and their staff It reaches key men, by name and title, in all Proven effectiveness The PLANT is based 
specialists) are rated as the real buyers in this types of medium and large plants throughout the on evaluation of continuing studies of orders 
country. Circulation is BPA audited, the majority following inquiries for 30 advertisers. 19.8% 
of it being personally verified by manufacturers’ of all inquiries were followed by actual pur- 
representatives that regularly call on and sell the chases, with 55.2% of the total orders attributed 
plant engineering staff. This group also 


market by manufacturers’ representatives and 
company sales engineers who successfully sell 
the market. The plant engineer (and his staff) 
investigate and determine what equipment should market. The PLANT carries your sales message to the 
be used and actually select and specify more than to men who are obviously plant engineers by accounted for 52.8% of all the inquiries re- 
80% of all plant purchases. These men are The function, if not by title ceived. You can count on more inquiries per 
PLANT’s audience a prime one for your dollar invested from “quality” prospects 


idvertising 


BASED UPON STUDIES OF INQUIRIES REFERRED TO 30 ADVERTISERS IN THE PLANT 


PARTICIF T N “RUYIN PLANT FOUIPMENT 
LAN J M Machinery Foods Paine Utner Govern 
IWQUIRIES Chemical & Metal & Transp & Food Blogs Wc wig Consulting meant 
Study « plants showing men who (1) rom Process Working Equip Products institutions Utilities = sIndustries © Engineers «= Agencies Misc 
select or specify 2) are consulted—or (3) place ° 1 oo !.o ° !/ 0 1.0 1/0 ', 0 a) 119 
Tr Pt t f 8 8 , é 2 
orders for principal classes of equipment. These cst csc 
tt " 
ire averages for 18 classes of equipment picts 
Maimtenance Engineess 
AVERAGE PARTICIPANTS FOR 18 CLASSES OF PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Electrical Engineers 
TITLES OF ACTUALLY SELECT ARE CONSULTED Po Supe 
FUNCTIONS AND SPECIFY IN SELECTION PLACE ORDERS el —— 
Chiet or Mech. Engineers, 
Plant Engineer or Master Mechanics 
Works Engineer 
Comselting Engineers 
General Executives 
Plant Mgrs. or Supts 
Purchasing Agents 
Other or Ne Titles 


Sub Totel 
Generel or Plont 
Mer or Supt 


Key: O—orders; | —inquiries 
Corporate Executives : > 
° fic The large volume of inquiries shows excellent “‘readership’’ and the extremely high rate 
conversion into orders shows “quality” of circulation and coverage by THE PLANT of 


men “who buy”. 


The PLANT’s Editorial content and circulation is aimed exclusively at the inplant engineering and maintenance functions. 


Ff Ft) FOR ENGINEER BY ENGIN Q 
Graduate and field-experienced engineers are the 
core of The PLANT'S editorial staff. Editorial oieeun 


» ‘ . » > > OF PLANTS INDIVIDUALS PLANT 
content and advertising are departmentalized in CATEGORY REACHED ADDRESSED ENGINEERS | MANAGEMENT | CONSULTANTS | OTHERS 


NUMBER PERSONNEL — BY TITLE 


the same manner as industry’s plant engineering Onan ant aes - 
organizations. This assures better readership of hia died Seal ‘weaate 8 
all editorial and advertising related to each specific tits nities 
function Textile mill products 
Appere! ond other tiasthed products 
Lumber o ood products (except turniture 


mem Furniture ond tistures 


/ W. T. WATT. Publisher, a 
ber of AIPE, has spent 25 years Danita well GS Salida 
in the publishing field—plus 14 Printing, publishing ond cllied industries 
years in public utility engineering, Chomicels ond cllied products 
dealing with communication, elec- Petroleum, retining ond related ind: 
trical and power equipment. Rubber ond miscelloncous plostic products 
Leother ond leather products 
WwW. I SCHLEICHER, Editorial ists ies Wei eins bikdons 
Director, held supervisory positions Sites adil Silas 
in several metalworking plants be- ers 
fore becoming an editor. He is a Mechinery (except electrical 
recognized authority in the machine Electrical mochinery 
tool field and is the author of Tromsportetion equipment 
several books and technical articles, Instruments ond reloted products 
Miscelleneous monutecturing industries 


H. FE. HOLLENSBE, Editor, a 10-14 Mining 

member of AIPE, NAPE and Reilroed Trensportetion 
ASME, is listed in ‘“‘Who’s Who Air Trensportetion 

in Enginering.”” His 28 years in Electric, ges ond senitery services 
the publishing field have followed Distrbutors 

indus Hotels ond institutions 


10 years of engineering in 68 2 4 
trial research, plant layout and Herpinels ond echeots 384 2885 408 
Governmental instoliotions 6 6 44 
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47,509 28,996 14,438 2079 1,996 


W. E. POOLE, Managing Editor, 


a member of AIPE, has 14 years . & 
in the publishing field following Send for Data File 

12 years in plant engineering pre A complete file of important 

ceded by five years of architec- ° Per : id e a blishi : 

tural engineering in central station % . ised in estabDushing 


the growth and sales potential 
of this tremendous market. PUBLISHING COMPANY 


R. L. KALLINGER, Assistant Edi- Detailed: i ‘ 
ailed information on 

tor, has had five years of editorial . a sates 

sone saan Pr setowtinclh in the THE PLANT’s coverage WHEATON, ILLINOIS * SINCE 1898 


plant engineering field and_ editorial make-up. The pioneer of QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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Top Management Forum 





Foreign competition proves 
ticklish subject for U.S. executives 


Editor’s note—Apparently IM hit a delicate subject with this month’s “Top 
Management Forum.” We asked the top executives of some 35 U.S. industrial 
companies to give their views on the scope of the threat of foreign goods in 
U.S. markets, and we asked them to tell how this threat should best be met. 

All but two declined comment, some because of the press of business, but 
others apparently because they didn’t want to make an “on-the-record” state- 
ment of their views on the subject. Typical of the latter was the president of 
an Ohio company who said that he had a definite opinion but added that “I 
wouldn't like to put this in black and white for various reasons.” 

Now here are the somewhat divergent views of the men who answered 


our question: 


‘Need government help 
to stop foreign threat’ 


By Carl Hallauer 
Chairman of the 
Board 

Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


= We feel that foreign competition 
constitutes a definite growing threat 
to our standard of living. In our 
opinion, the magnitude of this com- 
petition is such as to transcend the 
problems of any specific industry. 
Rather it constitutes a broad threat 
to American labor and the general 
economic health of the United 
States. It is true, and already docu- 
mented, that many industries have 
been severely hurt, if not literally 
put out of business by competition 
from low-priced imports. 

The connection between this and 
the large number of unemployed in 
the United States even during this 
period of apparent prosperity is ob- 
vious. It must be understood that 
the American business man working 
with American labor is not seeking 
protection in the old sense of the 
word, but some means for this 
American team to compete on a fair 
and equitable basis must be found. 

Our program of economic dis- 
armament began 25 years ago and to 


date has lowered the effect of our 
tariff approximately 85%. This was 
done while American legislators 
were creating a vulnerable Amer- 
ican industry by raising cost bur- 
dens at home through enactments 
such as farm price supports, mini- 
mum wages and other legislation 
that must by its very nature in- 
crease the cost of manufacturing 
goods in the United States. 
Competent manufacturers the 
country over are struggling with this 
problem with various degrees of 
success. Some are expanding foreign 
manufacturing facilities, including 


foreign branch plants and foreign 
licensees, while others are making 
arrangements for foreign-made parts 
to be used in their domestic assem- 
bly plants. I do not believe that this 
is the ultimate cure, since it is ob- 
vious that during some point in this 
process all things would be manu- 
factured out of the United States, 
with the United States becoming 
one vast wholesale house for prod- 
ucts of foreign manufacture. 

The answer partially lies in the 
greater productivity of American 
labor through accelerated automa- 
tion and the ingenuity of the Amer- 
ican inventor to produce newer, 
smarter and more useful products. 
But this is only a partial answer. In 
addition, the federal government 
must assume its rightful share of 
the responsibility because it has, in 
essence, legislated the situation into 
existence. Some form of legislation 
to equalize the vast difference of 
labor rates is necessary to help bring 
the foreign economy and standard of 
living up to ours, rather than to 
solve the problem by reducing ours 
to theirs. 





‘Let’s take foreign 
threat as a challenge’ 


By 

Henry D. Sharpe, Jr. 
President 

Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


# It is certainly evident that foreign 
competition does constitute a real 
threat in the precision equipment 
field. 

Our great challenge in the United 
States is to convert the foreign 
threat into a foreign challenge, by 
regarding it as a healthy spur that 


will drive us to design American 
equipment and tools of world su- 
periority. US-made equipment 
must traditionally possess such com- 
petitive advantages in productivity, 
or the ability to be mass-produced 
economically enough, as to guaran- 
tee that there will be no question of 
American product acceptance 
throughout the world. 

There is a keen feeling in our in- 
dustry that additional tariff protec- 
tion should be afforded. This, I feel, 
would be a wrong move for the 
United States at this time, as it 
would remove from our industry 
the greatest goad it possesses toward 
staying virile and competitive. Re- 
treat into a protective cocoon at this 
juncture can be taken as nothing 
but a sign of national weakness. & 
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1960 


ANNUAL 
HANDBOOK 


Published: 
March, 1960 


THE AIRCRAFT/MISSILE INDUSTRY’S MOST 
COMPLETE SOURCE OF CONTRACT INFOR- 
MATION AND SPECIFICATION DATA. 


With Vital Data Never Before Available in 
One Reference Book... 


THE 1960 AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 
REFERENCE HANDBOOK 
When aircraft/missile designers, engineers, 
procurement men and top management mean 
business in 1960, the AIRCRAFT AND MIS- 
SILES Reference Handbook will be at their 
fingertips. 
THE HANDBOOK WILL HAVE FOUR BASIC 
SECTIONS 
Il. MISSILES SECTION——CONTENTS 
@ U.S. Missiles and space projects since 

World War II including information 

on: 

* Service Assignment 

® Mission 

e Current Status 


@ Current Missiles, including: 
® Individual technica] illustrations 
e Physical specifications 
e Prime and sub-contractors (air- 
frame, propulsion, guidance, war- 
head) 
® Dollar Values of Contracts 


@ All Available Data on future missile 
projects 
@ Major Missile Prime and Sub-Contrac- 
tors, including such information as: 
¢ Company names, home offices, affi- 
liated companies 


Descriptions of projects under con- 
tract 


Plant addresses and telephone num- 
bers 
® Dollar values of contracts awarded 


Project Personnel: heads of engi- 
neering, production, procurement 


@ And For the First Time—specifications 
on fuels and rocket power plants. 
AIRCRAFT SECTION—CONTENTS 


This section will provide designers, engi- 
neers, procurement executives and man- 
agement men important specification in- 
formation on: 


@ U.S. and Foreign Military Aircraft 


@ U.S. and Foreign Rotary Wing Air- 
craft 


@ U.S. and Foreign Civil Aircraft 
@ U.S. Industry Statistics on: 


® Number and value of civil aircraft 
shipments 





e Number and value of civil engine 
shipments 

e Unfilled orders of aircraft for civil- 
ian use 


ill. PROPULSON SYSTEMS AND FUEL 
SECTION——-CONTENTS 


e U.S. reciprocating engines 
e U.S. turbine engines 

e U.S. rocket engines 

e U.S. Ramjet engines 


iV. GUIDANCE AND ELECTRONICS 
SECTION—CONTENTS 
e Principal types of guidance systems - 
e Manufacturers of guidance systems 
e Dollar value of contracts awarded 


THE READERS OF AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 


The 23,821* verified readers of AIRCRAFT 
AND ‘MISSILES are the heart of your $13 
billion market in Design, Production, Pro- 
curement of: 


e Airframes and Major Systems 

e Components, Parts, Sub-Assemblies, 
Electronics and Allied Equipment 

e Materials and Supplies 

e Plant and Production equipment 


87.6% ** of these readers directly influence 
the specification and procurement of aircraft/ 
missile products and services — the highest 
= influence level of any magazine in the 
field. 


*Total circulation 24,231 
**From industry-wide National Analysts Personal Interview Study 


Join the Major Companies advertising regu- 
larly in AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES and 
make sure you are in the Annual Handbook 
Issue. It is an effective long-life reference for 
buyers and presents a direct and economical 
means of selling the $13 billion aircraft/mis- 
sile market: 


Reserve Your Selling Space Now In: 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES’ 1960 
ANNUAL HANDBOOK ISSUE 


Published: March, 1960 


A CONCENTRATED, YEAR-LONG SELLING 
OPPORTUNITY AT NO INCREASE OVER REGU- 
LAR ADVERTISING RATES 


& 
A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
Chestnut and 56th Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


SHerwood 8-2000 








STEP-UP 
YOUR SALES, 
ADVERTISE 
TO THE 


REAL BUYERS! 








In the immense Public Works market titles alone won’t always identify them. Too many men have one title 
but several different responsibilities. Yet when you advertise to them in PUBLIC WORKS you reach them 
unerringly, by functions, with no loopholes. Most water, highway, sewerage, and wastes activities buying 
originates with PUBLIC WORKS’ readers, the engineering-technical officials who design and designate for 


City, County and State purchases. Sell them and you have sold the market through its real buyers. 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 
The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 


our brief brochure ‘‘Profitable Facts.’’ It’s yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 
2) U B Li C @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


Te) FR es @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 So. Broad St.. Ridgewood. N. J. 
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saves 
| PROMOTION 


Fun with space . 


IDEA MAN 
AWARD 


Your Name 


Pearson wins 


@ General Mills’ Lloyd E. Pearson 
has won this month’s “Sales Promo- 
tion: _Idea-of-the-Month” award (see 
trophy) for his “space” campaign, 
described in this article. 

You, too, may win. Just send de- 
tails and photos or samples of your 
“prize” industrial sales promotion 
idea to; Sales Promotion Ideas Edi- 
tor, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 200 E. 
illinois St., Chicago 11. 


- General Mills’ seven-piece mailing included 
four books on satellites and space travel by space expert Willy 


| 
| 
| 





Did the adman flip? 


te le bese, 


. 
y=." 


Ley and three do-it-yourself models of (|. to r.) a three-stage 
rocket, a space station and a moon ship 


Junior spacemen aid 
industrial campaign 


An industrial division of General Mills launched a 


‘space age’ mail promotion which delighted small boys 


and impressed their dads .. who happened to be sales prospects 


By Betty Aulenbach 
IM Associate Editor 


= The memo that greeted General 
Mills Mechanical Div. regional man- 
agers that morning began by warn- 
ing them that they would probably 
scream, “Pearson has lost his 
mind!” 

As it later turned out, Pearson 
hadn’t. Back in the Minneapolis 
home office, Mechanical Div. Ad 
Manager Lloyd E. Pearson had writ- 
ten a memo containing the embryo 
of what developed into a most unus- 
ual institutional mail promotion. 


The Mechanical Div., a 
supplier of electronic systems and 
components to the defense indus- 
try, would seem to be a far cry 
from some of the company’s other 
products: Wheaties, Sugar Jets and 
Betty Crocker cake mixes. But the 
Sugar Jets had a great deal to do 
with the whole idea—proving, as an 
interesting corollary, that at least 
company was able 


major 


one ingenious 
to convert a consumer promotion 
industrial sales tool. 
in which 
forestall 


into a useful 

In the memo adman 
Pearson desired to the 
rumor that he had flipped his lid, 


Continued on page 138 
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Does your 
advertising 
agency 

dig deep 

for the facts? 





Superficial knowledge is no knowledge 
. .. when it comes to creating advertise- 
ments to help you sell. 


Your agency account teams must dig 
deep to get all the pertinent facts about 
your products and markets. They must 
be anxious, not just willing, to make 
frequent field calls on your customers 
and prospects. They must acquaint them- 
selves with the problems and needs of 
your salesmen, distributors, dealers. 
And they must know both the weak and 
strong points of your competition. 


Then, and only then, can your agency 
create advertising copy that will help 
you sell. The Fensholt Advertising 
Agency knows how to dig for facts-in- 
depth . . . and from these facts knows 
how to create advertisements with selling 
impact. 

May we tell you more? Our phone: 
RAndolph 6-1670. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from page 137 


he told his five regional managers 
that, within the next few days, they 
would each receive four books on 
space and satellites by space expert 
Willy Ley, 
self space models: 


plus three do-it-your- 
a moon ship, a 
three-stage rocket and a space sta- 
tion. The men were being asked to 
evaluate the items as key features 
in a direct mail program. 


Space ships and Sugar Jets . . 
The memo went on to explain that 
all seven items had been designed 
as premiums to stimulate sales, 
among cereal eaters, of General 
Mills’ Sugar Jets. The books were 
from a series entitled “Adventures 
in Space” written for General Mills 
by Mr. Ley. Some of the items had 
already been used as premiums. The 
memo suggested that they be used 
again, this time as special mailings 
to prime customers and prospects 
of the Mechanical Div., in a cam- 
paign to be called the “Youth Ap- 
peal” plan. 

The proposed plan was that the 
managers select either a 7- or 13- 
month campaign period (depend- 
ing on whether they wished to make 
the mailings monthly or bi-month- 
ly) and get together a mailing list. 


| The mailings were to be timed to 


immediately follow or precede (at 


the manager’s discretion) personal 


| visits to the recipient. It was sug- 


too, that the 
made to the recipient’s home ad- 


gested, mailings be 


| dress. 


The thinking behind the proposed 
thinking which  un- 
doubtedly accounted for much of its 
success—can best be described in 
Mr. Pearson’s own words: 

“This entire idea is based on two 
theories, one hope and an economic 
fact. The first theory is that every 
man has a son, grandson, nephew, 
other young 
friend who would be delighted to 
these 
theory is that an appeal to the fam- 


boy-next-door or 


receive items. The second 
ily or personal side of a man is a 
powerful appeal. 


‘Real fine fellow’ .. “The hope 
is,’ the memo continued, “that as 
the series develops, the boy in the 
plan will serve as a sort of assistant 


to you by asking his benefactor 
when the ‘General Mills man’ is 
coming again or by reminding him 
that you (a real fine fellow) are 
due for another visit. Finally, the 
economic fact is that we can take 
advantage of General Mills’ volume 
buying, and can obtain these items 
at relatively small cost.” 

Whether or not the regional of- 
adopted the plan, and the 
manner in which they conducted 
it, were matters left to the discre- 
tion of each individual regional 
manager. However, the men were 
told that the home office stood by, 
ready to back them up with help 
and suggestions. 


fices 


Apparently, none of the regional 
managers was convinced _ that 
“Pearson had lost his mind” because 
all five adopted the plan. 

Since the five campaigns were 
conducted semi-autonomously, no 
one was quite like any other. How- 
ever, a description of the approach 

and results—of western regional 
D. J. Owen’s campaign 
will serve as an example. 


manager 


In the letter accompanying Mr. 
Owen’s initial mailing, he said: 

“All of us in the Mechanical Di- 
vision have been particularly grati- 
fied at the intense interest of our 
younger generation in the challenge 
and promise of the space age. In 
order to encourage this interest and 
further expand the knowledge of 
our young people, we plan to dis- 
tribute a series of space booklets 
and space models in the next few 
months. 

“We would greatly appreciate the 
assistance of our friends and asso- 
ciates in the defense industry in 
making distribution of this data. The 
first booklet of this series, titled 
‘Man-Made Satellites,’ is enclosed. 
Would you kindly see that it is 
placed in the hands of your children 
or young with our best 
wishes?” 


friends 


Next, a moon ship . . The follow- 
up letter, accompanied by a model 
moon ship, introduced a note of real 
promotion. It read: 

“With the estimated time schedule 
being decreased daily for man’s first 
adventure to the moon, we feel that 
it is important to get the attached 
model of a ‘moon ship’ into the 
hands of our junior scientists before 


Continued on page 140 





ADVERTISING IN 
MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP 


combined with direct mail 
stimulates sales 
in lagging market 


SALES JUMP 54% FOR MADISON-FAESSLER TOOL CO, 


from 125 to 5 micro.inches \7 surface 
finish 
in one 5-second pass! 


* 
with the revolutionary micnollen .burni hing tool 
© Finspes roughest be , - 


ADJUSTABLE FOR SIZE CONTROL 


MADISON-FAESSLER TOOL CO, 
Dept MM? Box 1137, Providence & 


Mr. Keessen Mr. Thomson 


Write for complete 4 page folder 
on Madison-Faessler Success Story 
and MODERN MACHINE SHOP media file. 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION ... over 54,000 
LARGEST PLANT COVERAGE... over 36,000 


LOWG&ST COST 
PER THOUSAND... $7.13 


am 


@ Same ad has run 7 times in Modern Machine Shop... 
averages over 100 INQUIRIES PER MONTH 


@ Modern Machine Shop Direct Mail List 
PULLS 10% to 15% RETURNS 


Madison-Faessler and their agency, Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly of St. Louis 
write this dramatic success story through the use of a powerful com- 
bination of MODERN MACHINE SHOP media. This ad has run seven 
times in MODERN MACHINE SHOP, produces 100 to 130 inquiries 
per insertion . .. proves conclusively the value of repetition to the 
right audience. Because MODERN MACHINE SHOP is read by the 
best prospects in metal working, the men who buy or influence buying, 
these consistent inquiries develop a high percentage of closed sales. 
Using MODERN MACHINE SHOP's Standard Industrial Classifications, 
the Madison-Faessler list was composed of 4-digit classifications 
known to be prospects for Microller Burnishing. Further screening 
(hitting high potential sales territories by counties) refined the list 
for an unusual yield of returns and resulting sales. 


MADISON-FAESSLER SALES MANAGER 
AND AGENCY EXECUTIVE AGREE... 


“Modern Machine Shop creates interest, 
demand and sales... at every level 
in metal working’’ 


“Our reps report a high percentage of closed sales on leads 
furnished by Modern Machine Shop ads and mailings. This adver- 
tising helps find their prospects for them . . . greatly increases 
their productivity and cuts cost per call.”’ 4 4 

P Y P : Nitecin 


Garry Keessen, Sales —— 
Madison-Faessler Tool Co. 


‘‘Modern Machine Shop's editorial material and advertisements 
are widely read and acted upon by people at every level of buying 
influence. We have doubled our schedule... and we're confident 


it will double our response.”’ tide 4h, 


William H. Thomson, Vice President 
Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly Advertising, St. Louis, Mo, 


modern machine shop 


431 MAIN STREET ¢ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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over 80,000 


industrial buyers read 


a 
— 


| jg a i — 
|ASING Be 
D 'ersy | 


| 


Buyers Purchasing Digest’s 
circulation is derived directly 
from Industrial Distributors’ 
prospect lists. It consists of 
more than 80,000 buyers that 
are called on regularly by dis- 
tributor salesmen. 

Repeated surveys prove 
BPD is taken home by 53% of 
its readers for more careful 
study. Average reading time is 
2 hours, 17 minutes per issue. 

The result is greater pene- 
tration for your sales message 
and active reader response. 
Each month, for example, an 
average of 10,604 inquiries 
is received by BPD for more 
information on tools, machines, 
materials, components de- 
scribed in its pages. 

When you advertise in BPD, 
you enjoy the lowest rate per 
thousand of any industrial 
publication directed 100% at 
buying influences. Advertise in 
the next issue! AA-7746 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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| SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 138 


it becomes antiquated by technolog- 
ical progress. 

“Despite the rapid advancement 
of space exploration into the ‘thou- 
sands of miles’ range, we are con- 
tinuing to find ever increasing ap- 
plications for our ‘pioneer space 
station, the General Mills plastic 
balloon system. Whether used for 
air collection systems, balloon- 
rocket systems, missile or radar 
target systems, a high altitude sta- 
ble platform or any one of a num- 
ber of other equally unique sys- 
tems, the GMI balloon provides a 
reliable and reasonable means of 

| taking loads of up to 5,000 pounds 
into any desired altitude from sea 
level to 130,000 feet. 
| ~ “We would welcome the oppor- 
| tunity of introducing you to one of 
| our experts in the balloon depart- 
| ment for the purpose of discussing 
| ways in which you might profitably 
| be able to use a General Mills bal- 


| loon system.” 


| Warm reception 


Once the 
campaign was under way, it wasn’t 
long before the first trickle of 

| “thank you” letters turned into a 

| downpour. A comment by regional 

| manager Owen, made after the first 
| mailing, keynotes the general re- 
| sponse. He said: 

| “This week I made my first trip 

| to Phoenix and San Diego since 

| mailing out the ‘Youth Appeal’ first 
| booklet. It is really unbelievable, 
| the response to this program. Never 
| have I been more warmly received 
| than on this visit, and the first thing 
| that was always mentioned was the 
| appreciation of being included in 
the distribution of this booklet.” 
Typical testimonial letters: 


e “We wish to compliment General 
| Mills for your interest in the young 
people of our nation and the fine 
| method in which you are encour- 
aging their interest and knowledge 
in the space age.” 


e “My wife and I certainly thank 
you for ‘Man-Made Satellites.’ Our 
children are too young to read it 


| but we feel they will appreciate 


| 


having such an excellent reference 
in a few years.” 


e “I am certain our youngsters will 
enjoy reading the booklet and I 
hope it will eliminate some of the 
questions they continually toss at 
me _ relative to space, rockets, 
satellites, etc. I intend to read it 
first, and try to stay a half jump 
ahead (if possible).” 


e “Thank you very much for send- 
ing us a copy of your booklet en- 
titled ‘Man-Made Satellites.’ If they 
are available we would like to re- 
ceive six more copies for distribu- 
tion.” 


Boys, boys, boys . . The last letter 
quoted, with its request for copies, 
was typical of many in which addi- 
tional books, or models, were re- 
quested. The country seemed sud- 
denly to be filled with boys des- 
perate for space information and 
fathers of boys whose own sons had 
friends who had no space booklet 
..and so on and so on. 

One father of a seventh grader 
wrote that when his 11-year-old 
took his copy to school, the teacher 
had borrowed it and was now won- 
dering whether the seventh grade 
could be placed on the distribution 
list. 

One’ enthusiastic respondent— 
something of a wag—wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“During a_ recent visit with 
(Blank), I became fascinated by 
the story he began telling me about 
a book that had been given to him 
by~your company. I became more 
and more intrigued as he unlocked 
one safe after another. What, I 
asked myself, what does this ‘first 
edition’ contain? . . the keys to the 
kingdom, instructions on how to 
make that first million! 

“The point of my little exagger- 
ated story is that I, too, would like 
to be the proud possessor of a copy 
of your book, ‘Man-Made Satellites.’ 
Is it possible for you to fulfill my 
request?” 


‘Perhaps you can visit’ .. A very 
young correspondent, having but 
newly mastered the _ typewriter, 
wrote (with innumerable strike- 
overs): 

“My father brought home the 
book ‘Man-made Satellites’ Which 
you sent to/his office. I would like 
to thank you for this book because/ 

Continued on page 144 








ON THE 
INSIDE... 


You’re on the inside of the entire $45 Billion Military Market when you 
advertise in Armed Forces Management — reaching 17,000 top military 
and civilian personnel in the Department of Defense. Over 4,000 copies 
go to the Pentagon alone! It reports with authority on military policies, 
politics, plans... editorial material of interest, value and importance to 
all the military services. 


Send for detailed Armed Services 
Marketing Manual—Armed Forces Man- 
agement offers you a marketing manual giving 


a complete analysis of the military market. It ce Py ED FORC es 
explains how to reach the top military (major anagement 


and above) and civilian executives (GS-13 and 
a De eee Sa OD, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


purchase, specification and procurement of the 
many thousands of items the armed services 1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C, 


buy. Write for your copy. 





The Marketing Team at Norton Talks to Chilton 


“.. trade paper advertising makes up 


The outgrowth of a tiny pottery shop, Norton Company was incorporated in 1885. Today the company is 
the world’s largest producer of abrasives and grinding wheels. The organization extends to every major city 
throughout the country and many foreign lands. Company headquarters and manufacturing facilities, 
in Worcester, Mass., occupy 120 buildings covering some 152 acres. Here we talked with several members of 
the Norton marketing team, each having important responsibilities in the promotion and sale of products 
produced by the company’s Abrasive Division. These are Donald L. Price, Vice President, responsible for 
all advertising and public relations, Abrasive Division market research and sales coordination; C. Leonard 
Shaw, Publicity Manager; Robert L. Cushman, Sales Manager, Grinding Wheels; and George A. Park, Sales 
Manager, Abrasives. We asked these experienced advertising and sales executives to tell us something about 
the use and value of the trade press, each from his particular point of view. Highlights of the replies make 
interesting and profitable reading . . . 


WNORTONY | 


ABRASIVES 


aes 





Robert L. Cushman C. Leonard Shaw ” George A. Park Donald L. Price 





aioe me gS eRe Ree pamaes 


Mr. Price says, ‘‘In the industrial market, the job of selling 
involves not only personal sales activities, but trade paper 
advertising as well. We depend heavily upon our carefully 
coordinated advertising to accomplish a number of objec- 
tives: to break ground for our salesmen; to transmit news 
and information about the products we make to our many 
prospects and customers; to establish corporate identity in 
new fields and among those new to the fields we serve; to 
help our organization maintain its position within our in- 
dustry. The rather obvious value of the trade press is that 
it covers our markets so effectively that its readers—the 
people we must reach—depend on it as a clearing house for 
news and information of importance to them.” 
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to 60,000 sales calls simultaneously” 


Mr. Shaw says, ‘‘Not only does the trade paper adver- 
tising enable us to reach many important people not other- 
wise contacted, but it makes it possible for us to make up to 
60,000 sales calls simultaneously and at low cost. Further, 
our trade paper advertising program is of great value for the 
assist it gives our own sales force and the backing we can 
give to the sales efforts of our many distributors. We sub- 
scribe to the theory that to be good, advertising must offer 
reader benefit. As a result, our advertisements tell what 
Norton makes, and what our products do for the user.”’ 


Mr. Cushman says, ‘‘We derive major benefits from our 
trade magazine advertising every time we introduce a new 
or improved product. Our trade advertising, timed with the 
announcement, enables us to completely cover our markets 
in a short space of time. This is becoming increasingly im- 
portant as competition grows. No matter how new the 
product or how great the improvement, you've got to hit the 
market fast and hard—competition is never far behind. 
Advertising in the trade press is also important to us be- 
cause of the close support it provides for our salesmen, plus 
those in the sales organizations of our many distributors.” 


Mr. Park says, ‘‘Trade paper advertising fills a very im- 
portant area in industrial selling activities. It serves to keep 
our customers and prospects, and our many distributors, 
informed about the products we make and about the com- 
pany that makes them. And I’d say that trade paper adver- 
tising is becoming increasingly important and valuable for 
another reason overlooked by many. As industry spreads 
out, as new plants are built in industrial centers located far 
out in the suburbs of our cities, coverage by salesmen 
becomes increasingly expensive and time consuming. This 
condition can be offset, at least in part, with the help of a 
sound advertising campaign.”’ 


Trade and industrial publications serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make it possible 
for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground—at a time when they are seeking informa- 
tion and are most receptive to your message. 

Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a 
company with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 publications outstanding. 
Each covers its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence and quality-controlled circulation. The result 
is confidence on the part of readers and advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


* 
COMPANY 
= leet Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist » The Iron Age * Hardware Age * The Spectator »* Automotive Industries » Boot and Shoe Recorder * Gas 
Commercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries ¢ Aircraft and Missiles * Optical Journal & Review of Optometry +» Motor Age 
Hardware World «© Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone Distribution Age * Product Design & Development «* Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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Ceramics 
is now 
one of the 
largest 
industries 
in our 
economy! 


If you do not have all the facts 
on this $6.5 billion-a-year 
field, write today for your free 
copy of the “Scope and Size of 
Ceramic Production in the 
United States”. 


You'll be amazed at how big 
the ceramic field is. Further, 
you'll realize that no matter 
what you have to sell, ceramics 
provides a tremendous poten- 


tial market. 
The way to reach every nook 
and cranny of ceramics is 
through the industry’s own 
publication, 


CERAMIC BULLETIN 
The BULLETIN provides the 


largest paid circulation in the 
field... over 7,000! Write for 
“Scope & Size” today and get 
all the facts! 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 
Gieaeic 


ie) ) 
4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 


NEP 
AMherst 8-8645 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 
continued from p. 140 


my main interest is astronomy and 
the space sciences. We think that 
your program of helping interest 
students in science is very good. 
We have a science club in as- 
tronomy and perhaps someday you 
can visit at one of our meetings.” 

Mr. Pearson, too (the man who 
hadn’t really blown his stack) had 
a few words to say on the results 
of the me ilings: 

“It is not possible to measure the 
actual value or success of this type 
of program. We certainly can’t point 
to sales or orders which are a direct 
result. I am convinced, however, 
that any program which engenders 
the good will and appreciation of 
our prospective customers is a good 
program.” 

That the “Youth Appeal” plan 
was one of those good programs, he 
added, was pretty clearly indicated 
by that deluge of happy mail. 


New type executive chart is 
permanent, yet easily updated 


An office chart that can be up- 
dated in minutes, vet is basically 
handsome and as permanent as a 
piece of office furniture has been 
designed by Chartmakers, Inc., 480 
Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Called Execu-flex, the chart is 
constructed of a girded walnut 
panel set in a black lacquer base. 
All letters, numbers, lines and other 
chart materials are made of pres- 
sure sensitive tape which can be re- 
moved and replaced in_ seconds, 


leaving no residue. 

The 28x40” chart is sold complete 
with a kit containing a choice of 
materials for one of three types of 
charts—graph or curve charts, bar 
charts or organization charts. 


Sales contest offers more 
work as prize—but look where 


Photostat Corp., Rochester, N.Y., 
is conducting a sales contest in 
which the prize to be gained is an 
additional duty—but a most attrac- 
tive one. 

Photostat management has been 
studying the idea of opening a 
branch office or dealership in Ha- 
waii. The company manufactures 
photocopy, offset and microfilm 
equipment. The logical procedure— 
sending a top executive there to 
study the market possibilties—was 
replaced by an even more logical 
one: sending the branch sales man- 
ager who shows the largest sales 
volume increase. After all, who 
could be better qualified as an ex- 
pert on sales potential? 

The contest ran through Septem- 
ber. Each branch was assigned a 
sales quota for the July-August- 
September period. The quota is 
based partly on past performances; 
partly on potential. The manager 
of the branch selling the largest 
percentage of its quota will, with his 
wife, spend the week of October 11 
to 17 in Hawaii in a luxury hotel 
with all expenses paid. 

He will, of course, have to spend 
some time—but not all—investigat- 
ing the Hawaiian market for Photo- 
stat products. 
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Change artist . 

Handsome walnut 
backed chart is 
easily up-dated 
with newly aligned 
pressure-sensitive 
tape. 





FIRST _IN_A_ SERIES: THE DSC STORY 


4 program 


Dealer Sales Control: New 
Dimension in the Building 
Market 


A program at work the past 14 years has changed the 
building industry. It has created a new marketplace in 
building materials distribution that calls for new marketing 
strategy. That program is DSC—Dealer Sales Control. DSC 
was created by American Lumberman and Building Products 
Merchandiser to help the lumber and building materials 
dealer realize his fullest potential as a dominant buying and 
selling influence in the building materials market and as a 
principal market factor in home building and home improve- 
ments. DSC has succeeded. 


THE MAGAZINE SHAPING THE ye 





























Thanks to DSC, the dealer, more than any other segment of 
this market, today has the superior management and merchan- 
dising skills, the financing abilities and resources, the permanent 
purchasing and sales staffs, physical plant and showroom to 
control his local building market. DSC dealers today control 
55% of the home building market: they build 175,000 homes 
a year and control the building of, and sell materials for, 
585,000 additional homes. Details are available on DSC, the 
superior dealer audience it has created, and what this superi- 
ority means in the new market. 


and Building Products Merchandiser 


tad BUILDING MARKET 
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Say it again and again... 
the ONLY PROOF POSITIVE 


CHEMICAL 


PROCESSING 


Plant Power Service 
Engineer 


BUSINESS 


MANUFACTURERS / SUPERMARKET CHAINS 


FOOD 
PROCESSING 


If you were running for office would 

you agree to allow your opponent to 
“‘watch the ballot box” and ‘‘count the 
ballots” . . . then advise you “ 
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who won?” 


... what about Mail Readership Studies? 


Yes, Mail Readership Studies can be helpful in evaluating 
relative readerships of competing magazines .. . 

providing such Mail Readership Studies are conducted with 
genuine objectivity, and the best, tested techniques are used. 


Are such studies completely accurate? 


No. Leading research authorities agree that since ‘‘reader- 
ship is behavior, you can’t accurately measure such be- 
havior by any known criterion other than behavior itself.” 
Mail Readership Studies measure only ‘‘what folks say they 
read.”’ 

But, Mail Readership Studies can be helpful even though 
they are not “‘perfect.’’ 


The FREIBERG REPORT... tells what 
kind of Readership Studies are best 


Dr. Albert D. Freiberg, in consultation with the Advertising 
Research Foundation’s Technical panel, compares results of 
3 most commonly used ‘‘Mail Readership Studies’’ tech- 
niques versus results obtained by an ARF-tested personal 
interview method. 

This Report tells which mail questionnaire technique was 
found to be ‘‘most accurate.” So this Report gives you the 
best ‘‘yardstick”’ ever developed for such readership studies. 


‘ 


3 Steps Necessary For Most Accurate Results 


1. List studied (population) must be typical of readers who 
should be reading the magazines being studied. (Note— 
manufacturers’ lists often include other kinds of people, and 
so are not “‘typical.’’) 

2. The “Aided Recall Technique”’ gives the most accurate 
results, hence should be used. (Unaided recall techniques are 
“least accurate,’ they are ‘“‘poor devices for measuring 
audience size.’’) 

3. Objectivity, on all handling, tabulating, is essential—so 
should be done by non-biased personnel. (e.g. no publisher 
whose magazine is concerned should handle or tabulate 
results. *) 


Screen Visualization available for groups 


A26-min.slide-sound picture presentationof The FREIBERG 
REPORT is available for showings to interested groups .. . 
is being shown across the country. Ask your Putman sales 
representative .. . or write address on opposite page ...a 
showing will be arranged. 

Copies of the printed report are available, without charge, 
to industrial advertising folks. ($2.00 to others.) Ask for 
your copy. 





Of QUALITY READERSHIP 


is quality EATER ALT YN 


What is READER ACTION ? 


Obviously, READER ACTION is what readers do when 
they read, and what they do because they have read. 


Thus, READER ACTION is actual ‘‘behavior”’ . . . as op- 
posed to ‘‘what folks say they read.’’ (Research experts 
agree, only ‘‘behavior"’ is a completely accurate measure of 
‘behavior’ . . . verbal criteria are not.) 


So, HEADER ALTIIN is— 


—the action readers take in reading 

—the letters readers write after reading an editorial article 
or an advertisement 

—the things readers say and/or do as a result of reading 

. e.g. favorable comments on a product or service 

read about 

—the requests readers send to advertisers asking for more 
information on products or services advertised 

—the purchases readers make as a result of reading edi- 
torial articles or advertisements. 


Thus a check of READER ACTION provides proof positive of 
actual readership. 


What about QUALITY? 


Obviously, measuring ‘‘behavior’’ of readers of little or no 
buying power doesn’t measure worth while readership. On 
the contrary, it’s a highly deceptive ‘‘numbers game.” 


Unless we qualify WHO it is that has taken such READER 
ACTION, we have no measure of advertising values. 


To check quality, we must check the type and rating of 
companies, the titles and/or functions of readers in such 
companies. Therefore, every advertiser should insist on a 
quality check of response, when such response is presented as 
evidence of quality readership, or advertising values. 


What causes READER ACTION 2? 


Obviously, you must first build readership, before any 
READER ACTION can be developed. 


Better Journalism Builds 
Better Readership 


Since 1938, Putman Magazines have applied ‘“The total 
marketing concept” in industrial publishing . . . 


—building editorial to suit readers’ tastes and needs 
—‘“hand-picking’’ quality circulation 
—building better quality readership. 


This is ‘‘better industrial journalism” in action. 


The PUTMAN Formula Since 1938... 


With the first issue of CHEMICAL PROCESSING, in 
1938, and every issue of the Putman publications pictured 
herewith, the following editorial policies have been followed: 


—every editorial article must apply specifically to the 
reader's job interests as of today 

—every editorial article must be written in terse, factual 
style . . . easy-to-read to save reader’s time. 


This isn’t the ‘‘easy way to edit.’’ It’s a lot easier to edit 
as most standard magazines do . . . i.e. feature long, heavy, 
technical articles . . . filling up many pages with little work. 
No, the Putman Way is the “hard way”. . . requiring a 
specially trained staff of editors . . . not an “orthodox edi- 
torial staff.’’ Here skill, not mere numbers of editors, is the 
measure of effectiveness. 


This “New Industrial Journalism” Builds 
Maximum Quality Readership 


Test a Putman magazine...any one of the Putman magazines 
at left . . . and you'll find that each leads in— 


—proof of quality readership through READER 
ACTION 

—proof of quality readership when best mail readership 
study techniques are used over lists of people who 
should be reading these publications. 


Naturally, such quality readership builds READER 
ACTION. And where there is such READER ACTION, 
you logically find highest advertising values. 


Ask your PUTMAN sales representative to give you proof. Or write... 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Putman Publishing Building « 111 East Delaware Place « Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York « Buffalo « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Cleveland « St. Louis « Los Angeles « San Francisco « Portland + Atlanta 
ie “Executive Magazines For Industry” 
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Caps sell caps for Alcoa 


Here’s the story behind Aluminum Co. of America’s sports cap direct 
mail campaign. Purpose of the mailings was to promote Alcoa’s 
Flavor-Lok caps for ketchup bottles 


‘ f os ome 
Attention-getter . . With each of the eight mailings to its 150 
prime prospects for ketchup bottle caps, Alcoa sent along a 
sports cap (the golf cap is shown here). 


Sports cor enthusiasts, poker players . . Here are two of Alcoa’s eight mailings. The 
one at left features a sports car cap; the one at right, a card player’s eyeshade. 
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By Bud Reese 
IM Associate Editor 


Ge@p Take a guess. How many men 
out of 150 have an interest in at least 
one of the following: golf, fishing, 
card-playing, hunting, skating, ski- 
ing, sports cars, baseball. 

If you'll admit that 150 is either 
the correct answer (or is darn close 
to it), you'll also have to admit that 
Aluminum Co. of America’s (Pitts- 
burgh) recent direct mail campaign 
for its Flavor-Lok ketchup bottle 
caps was a sure-fire attention-getter. 

The campaign consisted of eight 
mailings to 150 of Alcoa’s top cus- 
tomers and pros- 
pects for ketchup 
caps. Each mail- A 
ing contained a 
cap to be worn 
when indulging DMAA 
in one of the 
above eight “di- Leader 
versions of the 
field.” In_ all, 
each recipient received a chapeau 
for golfing, fishing, card-playing, 
hunting, skating, skiing, sports car 
driving (or for thinking about sports 
car driving), and baseball playing 
(or watching). Here are the details 
on the campaign: 


The market .. There are only 25 
large producers, packers and bottlers 
of ketchup products in the United 
States. When a particular cap is 
specified by one of these packers, 
special capping machines are se- 
lected and put into operation at the 
packing plants. 

Caps are delivered to the plants as 
preformed shells, ready for thread- 
ing and sealing on bottles by the 
machines. Because the machines are 
designed for a specific cap style, cap 
suppliers receive repeat orders al- 
most automatically. In 1958, the cap 
market was estimated at $3,600,000. 


Door opener .. A major objective 
of the cap (for the head) campaign 
was to open doors to the right peo- 
ple for the Alcoa cap (for the bot- 
tles) salesmen in 13 districts. And, 

Continued on page 150 





wie wats 
tw Owe 


A princely gift with 
a priceless privilege... 


Select-A-Gift gives those on your list the much-appreci- 
ated privilege of selecting their own gifts from an extensive, 
tasteful selection of unique, top-quality gifts and brand- 
name items, including a wide selection of America’s most 
wanted magazines. You choose the price category ($2 to 
$500). The recipient is sent a handsome greeting card, 
custom-imprinted with your name, and a full-color illus- 
trated booklet from which to select his gift. No prices 
shown, of course. 

You can be sure your gift will be wanted, needed and 
doubly appreciated when it’s Select-A-Gift. For complete 

details fill out and mail the coupon today. 


Scle > @ The crowning reflection 
ect: A Gift of your good taste. 
Division of EBSCO Industries, Inc. 


Hdats. — 1st Avenue North at 13th Street, Birmingham 3, Alabama 
Cable EBSCO TWX BH-354 FAIRFAX 3-6351 


Santa Cruz, Cal. GARDEN 6-2100 / San Francisco, Cal 
Now York, N. Y. WORTH 2-0340 / Chicago, !!!. FLANDERS 8-3044 / Stat 


Give the gift that is sure to please... 


PICTURED ABOVE 
etland All-Purpose Polisher; 2. Wear-Ever 
eanic Transistor Portable Rad f 
Sheaffer Desk Set; 6. America 
Nest Bend Bun Warme 
3arrel Bar; 12. Vuican Ga 
ener; 15. Amelia Earhart Luggage (M 
Bar-B Q Set; 17. Silex Electric Trimmer-Edger 


pada 


Sk Se den RE NS ee 
Select-A-Gift 

J ist Avenue No. at 13th Street 3 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 
Please send me complete information on the Select-A-Gift plan, including a fully 
illustrated sampler catalog. | am particularly interested in the following gift 
denominations: (please circle) 
Merchandise: 
$500 $250 $150 $75 $40 $25 $15 $10 $7.50 $5.00 $3.00 
Magazines only: 
$8.50 $5.00 $3.00 $2.00 or “Any Magazine Published” 


NAME 








a TITLE 





q FIRM NAME 





§ ADDRESS. 


city DONE. te ee Etienamiinnes 

If you prefer, you have the privilege of pre-selecting the gift (s) you give. You may 
Ls order pa By nd in Bo Sel Select-A-Gift Fay ge for your pe personel ves a ay 

iE I 





JUNIPER 4-6628 / San Antonio, Tex. LEHIGH 3-1229 / Red Bank, N. J. SHADY SIDE 1-4300 / Wash., D. C. ~~ JBLIC 7-4430 
en Island, N. Y. ST. GEO. 7-0174 / Atlanta, Ga. JACKSON 5-8611 and Representatives in Principal Citic 





skiing cap in January. Other caps were for fishing, card playing, 


Summer, fail, winter . . The mailings were seasonal. The golf 


cap was mailed in July, the hunting cap in October, and the kating, sports car driving and baseball 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 148 


since buying decisions for ketchup 
caps are made by a relatively small 
group of executives, Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove (Pittsburgh), Alcoa’s 
agency, recommended a personalized 
direct mail campaign. 

The suggestion was accepted, 
carefully outlined, and presented to 
Alcoa salesmen at a special sales 
meeting in Pittsburgh. Each sales- 
man then submitted a list of his 
prime customers and prospects. The 
names on the lists totaled 150. 

Each sports cap mailing contained, 
in addition to the caps, two Flavor- 
Lok caps, the personal card of the 
local Alcoa salesman, and a card for 
a future prize drawing. This card 
had to be picked up by the Alcoa 
salesman during a personal sales 
call. A drawing was held on each of 
the eight mailings at the Pittsburgh 
sales office when the cards were 
turned in. The winner received a 
prize, delivered by the Alcoa sales- 


man. 


The mailings . . The sports caps 
were mailed, first class, in attractive, 
10x12” gift boxes. Personalized lab- 
els were typed for each mailing. 
Here’s a rundown on the eight mail- 
ings: 

1. When the recipient opened the 
first gift box, mailed in July, 1958, 
he found a cool, white golf cap, com- 
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plete with adjustable head band. The 
Alcoa red and blue triangle trade- 
mark was worked into the cap em- 
blem. The gift box also contained 
the two ketchup cap samples, the 
salesman’s card, and the drawing 
card. The winner of the drawing re- 
ceived an aluminum golf cart, a golf 
bag, and a golf umbrella. 


2. The second mailing, made_ in 
August, contained the fishing caps. 
The caps were made of tan twill 
cloth, with dark green peaks and 
vents. These caps, like all the others, 
were adjustable to any head size. 

Again, the Alcoa trademark was 
worked into the emblem of crossed 
fishing rods. This time the winner of 
the drawing received an outboard 


motor. 


3. A card player’s eyeshade was 
mailed in each of the gift boxes of 
the third (September) mailing. The 
Alcoa trademark was silkscreened 





This caps it 


@ The Alcoa “cap” campaign, de- 
scribed in the accompanying ar- 
ticle is one of 58 campaign: 
chosen by the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association as a “leader” 
in the DMAA’s annual competi- 
tion. 

The stories of other outstand- 
ing industrial winners in the 
competition will be told in sub- 


sequent issues of IM. 











on the peak. The cap had an inner 
head band of Alcoa aluminum foil, 
which when dampened with water 
helped the card player to keep a 
cool head. The drawing winner re- 
ceived an aluminum poker table. 


4. The hunting cap mailing was 
made in October. The caps were 
bright red, and were made of heavy 
gabardine. Again the Alcoa trade- 
mark appeared on the emblem. The 
drawing winner was presented with 
an automatic shotgun. 


5. The skating caps were mailed 
out during the end of November 
and the first of December. They 
were of white wool, with silver 
colored aluminum threads woven 
into the black trim and tassle. The 
crossed hockey sticks of the emblem 
suggested hockey, but the caps were 
also good for sledding or shoveling. 
A portable aluminum outdoor skat- 
ing rink was the drawing prize. 


6. Navy blue twill skiing caps, 
trimmed with black piping, were 
mailed out in January, 1959. The 
emblem was crossed skis of white 
on a black shield, with the ever- 
present red and blue Alcoa trade- 
mark. The drawing prize was a pair 
of aluminum reinforced skis and 
aluminum ski poles. 


7. Ivy league sports car caps were 
mailed in February. The caps were 
oxford gray, embellished with the 
red and blue triangles of the trade- 
mark. The winner of the drawing 


Continued on page 154 








PURPOSE 
OF THIS STUDY 


Advertisers and agencies rightfully ask four questions 

of media: 

(1) ‘To whom does your publication go, in kind and 
in number? 

(2) How well do you serve this audience editorially? 

(3) Does the audience read what you serve it? 

(4) Do the men of this audience have buying influ- 
ence? How much? 

There is considerable evidence offered in answer to 

the first question, less for the second and third, not 

nearly enough for the last. 

The aim of this study is to show the degree of buying 

influence held by Facrory readers over a range of 99 

industrial products typical of what industry needs 


and buys in almost every area of its plant operations. 














BUYING INFLUENCES OF FACTORY weavers on Materials Handling Equipment 


INDUSTRIAL POWER & LIFT TRUCKS 


| 
{ 
| 


i SAMPLE 
PAGE 


73 79% 
USE IN PLANTS TOTAL BUYING INFLUENCE 
orr 


MONORAILS, TRAMRAILS 
"taps 


WIRE ROPE 
re 
| 
| 
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| 
{ 


42% 71% 
USE IN PLANTS TOTAL BUYING INFLUENCE USE IN PLANTS TOTAL BUYING INFLUENCE 
OF FACTORY READERS OF FACTORY READERS 
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Ad Manager: “But look 


MISSILE DESIGN 
& DEVE LOP MENT 





AeROLSPALE 
en TT btn’ 
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...we can't buy them all— 


—which one will do the best job?” 


Media Man: “well, we know which book has the 
largest circulation among men who make the technical 
decisions. And you've told us that these technical manage- 
ment men make the decisions when products like yours 


are under consideration.” 


Account Executive: “1've studied the editorial in all 
of them—even sat down with some of your own engineers 
and went over the articles I couldn’t understand. They 
helped me figure out which one does the best editorial job 


on technical problems of the sort that face technical man- 
agement on all sides of the industry—whether spacecraft, 


aircraft or missiles.” 


Ad Manager: “Well, if you both agree on the one that 
reaches most of the men we want and you're sure the same 
one does the best technical editorial job for them, all I 


want to know is—can this publication prove it is read?” 


Note: Sounds like they were both talking about Space/Aeronautics 
(though they may still be calling it Aviation Age)... and, yes sir, 
we can prove it is read. We’d welcome a chance to show you the 


evidence so you can judge for yourself. 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 150 


received an aluminum picnic cool- 
er, thermos jug, and a supply of 
Alcoa Wrap. 


8. The last mailing, made in April, 
coincided with the arrival of base- 
ball season. The baseball caps had a 
red peak, blue crown. The Alcoa 
trademark emblem featured crossed 
bats. The drawing prize: two season 
tickets to Forbes Field, home field of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. 


Merchandising the campaign . . 
To make sure all prospects got the 
message, four ads extolling the mer- 
its of Flavor-Lok caps appeared in 
Supermarket News and Food Field 
Reporter. These were converted in- 
to self mailers and sent to an ex- 
panded list of buying influences 
among food processors, manufactur- 
ers, packers and retailers. 


Results . . One sale traceable to this 
campaign is an order from a new 
customer, Kroger Co., for 1,200,000 
F-L caps. Also, Libby McNeill & 


Libby’s product manager, D. V. 
Whitley, instructed his purchasing 
department to make arrangements 
to have their capping machine at 
Blue Island, Ill., converted to run 
F-L closures. 

Final figures are not yet available, 
but reports indicate this will be the 
biggest year in the history of F-L 
cap sales. 

Credit for the campaign goes to 
Alcoa advertising supervisor R. E. 
Wenzel and Ketchum direct mail 
supervisor J. Ronald Hess. ® 





> 
Pocket presentation . . Clippard’s tiny sales portfolio presents 
pictures of company’s line of miniature industrial products. 
Matchbook cover indicates size of 5x7’ binder. Also shown is 
actual product: a 9/16” bore air cylinder. 


How to sell miniatures? With 
tiny portfolio, of course! 


To focus attention on its new line 
of miniature air cylinders, valves, 
solenoids, accessories and fittings, 
Clippard Instrument Laboratory, 





Economical . . Cover (left) of 9x4’’ folder of Tek Bearing Co., 
Stratford, Conn., factory representative, was used three times 
to announce openings of new branch warehouses. Back cover, 
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Cincinnati, has supplied each of its 
distributors and salesmen with a 
miniature sales portfolio. 

The 5x7” six-ring binder is less 
than half the size of traditional 
notebook covers. Custom made of 


red leather-grained, gold stamped 
flexible plastic, the pocket-size 
presentation contains photographs 
of the miniature products in typical 
“in use” applications. Transparent 
Mylar sleeves protect the photo- 


graphs. 


Goodyear’s handy data sheet 
fits in tiny card file 


Inquiries from the press as to the 
extent of company operations have 
led Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., to distribute a “press 
data card.” 

The card describes all Goodyear 
products, gives names and telephone 
numbers of public relations depart- 
ment personnel as well as personnel 
of its pr agency, names officers of the 
corporation and gives a few per- 
tinent background facts about the 
company. 

All this is done on a 9x5” card 
which folds down conveniently to 
3x5” for tucking away in an index 
card file. 

The card has been distributed to 
newspapers, wire and feature serv- 
ices and business magazines. * 





bak 


ies Ded 


a 


listing all branches, also remained constant. Inside spread 
(right) changed to describe new branch. Double duty front and 
back covers cut cost of plates and artwork. 





OPPORTUNITY 


RTISAN 


This 


SOSHHSSSHSEHSEHHEHESHHSHHSCSHREROBEHEEHEESES 


Field’s 
ACKNOWLEDGED 


January 1960 Buying Guide 


directory since 1934 





show number 


Real value for the reader... real value for you 
Here's what this field-specialized Directory 


contains: 


®@ An alphabetical listing of all products used 


in the field, and manufacturers of each. 


Names and addresses of all these manu- 


facturers. 


A listing of all known trade names with the 


product and manufacturer identified for each 


All products advertised in this issue are 
classified and listed. This guides readers to 
the ad pages where they'll find more in- 


formation on what they seek. 


Normal editorial content of a regular issue 


assures immediate cover-to-cover attention. 


Plus A COMPLETE SHOW SECTION 
previewing the 2nd Southwest Heating and 
Air Conditioning Exposition in Dallas Feb. 1-4. 


“Who makes it?" 
‘Where can we get it?" 


Your most profitable outlets — the 
KEY dealer-contractors in this field 
— get the answers here. 


Proof? In a survey of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN’s all paid subscribers, 
94% report they keep this Direc- 
tory throughout the year, 82% 
refer to the advertising pages as 
they use the Directory, 88% re- 
gard the Directory as useful tothem, 


Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity ...as nearly 200 advertisers 
do each year. You'll profit from the 
lasting sales power plus the im- 
mediate cover-to-cover interest in 
this outstanding issue. 


Regular space rates apply —- not 
a 13th or extra-cost number. Parade 
your full line, tell a complete story 
to those who count, those who 
dominate in your field. Closing 
date, December 20. KEENEY 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIl. 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


nthlies and have stand 


September / Volume 6.6% (in pages) over 1958 Year to date/Volume 2.2% (in pages) over 
1959 1958 pagechange % change 1958 page change 
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SELL 
DECISION 
MAKERS 








...With INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 


CORPORATION Magazines 





DECISION MAKERS in the 
MATERIAL HANDLING field 
depend on MATERIAL HANDLING 


ENGINEERING and 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
ILLUSTRATED 


Walter A. Bauer 

Supervisor of Production Stores 

Jack & Heintz, Inc. 

Walter A. Bauer buys material handling and packaging 
equipment for Jack & Heintz, Inc., manufacturer of rotary 
electric equipment. 


If you want to sell Mr. Bauer and more than 130,000 
other material handling equipment buyers like him, use 
MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING’ and MaTeriaL Han- 
DLING ILLUSTRATED Magazines. 


Franchise-Paid Circulation makes sure your story in 
MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING and MATERIAL HAn- 
DLING ILLUSTRATED is delivered to the decision makers 
you must reach to sell your products. 


Both 
Industrial 

' Publishing 
Corporation 
Magazines 


y FLOW 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
LOTeld elelg-lirela) 
B12 HURON ROAD 


* CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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September Pages Pages to Date 
Industrial group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





Railway Signaling & 

Communications aa Tae 43 288 347 
Railway Track & Structures ae 63 392 420 
Roads & Streets Pt Saag 102 1149 1013 
Rock Products 127. 1103 1105 
Rocky Mountain Construction (semi- 

mo.) Sat ioe 127 1354 1203 
Rural Roads (bi-mo.) hie 29 150 129 
SAE Journal fe 90 828 828 
Signal sais 30 275 220 
Southern Lumber Journal . 443 468 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) —. 995 1079 
Southern Power & Industry - 396 491 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 2916 3021 
Space/Aeronautics™ ‘ 1960 1585 
Steel (w.) 3840 3859 
Street Engineering : 177 181 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 1106 1057 
Telephony (w.) 1836 1806 
Texas Contractor (w.) i 1587 1470 
Textile Industries 1049 1028 
Textile World 1130 1251 
Timberman one 543 551 
Tool Engineer af 1402 1461 
Tooling & Production eae 782 1014 
Traffic World (w.) siueheaies 1295 1175 
Veneers & Plywood a / 195 229 
Wastes Engineering : 237 204 
Water & Sewage Works 684 694 
Water Works Engineering : 517 532 
Welding Engineer - 526 583 
Western Builder (w.) 2420 2315 
Western Construction + 7 927 807 
Western Industry 493 502 
Western Machinery & Steel World 820 968 
Western Metalworking 63 457 510 
Wood Worker ‘ 228 281 
World Oil = y 122 1546 1618 
World Petroleum (9x12) 101 1182 864 

Total 29,801 27,831 232,290 226,911 


September Pages Pages to Date 
Product News group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 
ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434”) . . not in standard 
7x10 pages. 


Industrial Equipment News 810 736 6159 6564 
Industrial Maint. & Plant Operation’ 274 236 2025 1951 
Jobber Product News & Jobber News 230 140 1705 1235 
New Equipment Digest 751 654 6213 6013 

Instruments & Apparatus News (bi- 
mo.) —- — 1432 1284 
Product Design & Development 400 385 3147 3428 
Transportation Supply News 380 240 2731 2114 
Total 2,845 2,391 23,412 22,589 


September Pages Pages to Date 
Trade group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





Air Conditioning Heating & Refriger- 

ation News (w.) (10!/4x14) Joi. ee 133 
American Artisan 101 91 
American Lumberman & Building 

Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 12178 210 
American Paper Merchant 63 80 
Automotive News (w.) (1014x1414) — 74186 173 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) _. 107 109 
Building Supply News 179 
Chain Store Age 

Druggist Editions 1107 99 

Executive Edition Combinations” . 726 37 

General Merchandise— 

Variety Store Editions 102 

Grocery Editions : "127 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) (7x 

10 ad units) 745 42 433 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) (7x10 

ad units) ; ee 70 59 528 
Department Store Economist —— ; 71 94 586 
Domestic Engineering a 118 1066 





DECISION MAKERS 


in the 


PRECISION PARTS field 


depend on PRECISION 
METAL 


MOLDING 


J. R. West 
Director, Product Development & Testing 
O. M. Scott & Sons 


J. R. West specifies precision metal parts, components 
and finishes for O. M. Scott & Sons. manufacturer of 
Scott lawn products. 


If you want to sell Mr. West and more than 20,000 others 
like him, use Precision MetaL Moupinec Magazine. 


Specialized circulation makes sure your story in PRECISION 
Meta Mo .opine is delivered to the decision makers you 
must reach to sell your products. 


Another 
Industrial 
Publishing 
Corporation 
Magazine 


ae 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
Lotelselele-lirela 
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DECISION MAKERS in the 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
field depend on POWER 


TRANSMISSION 
DESIGN 


T. R. Vogt 
Design Engineer 
Cleveland Metal Abrasives Co. 


T. R. Vogt selects power transmission equipment for The 
Cleveland Metal Abrasives Co., manufacturer of metal 
abrasives for blast cleaning. 


If you want to sell Mr. Vogt and more than 30,000 
other power transmission equipment buyers like him, use 
Power TRANSMISSION DesicN Magazine. 


PoweR TRANSMISSION DesicGn’s Franchise-Paid Circula- 
tion makes sure your story is delivered to the decision 
makers you must reach to sell your products. 


Another 
Industrial 
Publishing 
Corporation 
Magazine 
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September Pages 


Trade group 1959 1958 


Pages to Date 
1959 1958 





Merchandising (9x12) 12 100 
Wholesaling 106 
wer Equipment™ 97 51 
Review (w.) 327 
Oil Heat 1] 110 
93 

79 


> News 
Business 


vonditioning 


September Pages 


Class Group 1959 1958 


983 
918 
493 
3042 
789 
440 
55 
939 
2507 
1556 
408 


oc do 
Je DO 


oN 


w 
~ OO WOO 


ID OW 
Nor 


now 





urnal of American Medical Assn. 
(w.) i 

Law & Order 

Medical Ecc 


wi 


562 
8 
nomics (414x634) (bi-w.) 391 
13C 
17 


Mc lospital 170 
Aedicine (semi-m« 


lern Beauty Shop 
jern | 

, 

N 


Modern ) (44x 

445 
Nation's Schools 139 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/1€ 
Scholastic Coach 47 
school Executive-Educ 


pusiness 


ey) 





September Pages Pages to Date 
Class Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





School Management 53 30 439 256 
Volume Feeding Management 86 82 763 675 
What's New in Home Economics a. 1 i __186 Bis 402 ‘ 485 
Total 4,142 4,080 33,402 32,382 
September Pages Pages to Date 

Export Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





Agricultura de las Americas 41 44 388 426 
American Automobile (2 editions) 145 163 1359 1334 
American Exporter (2 editions) 102 109 1236 1273 
Automotive World (2 editions) 75 73 655 598 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 26 33 282 272 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 42 45 255 276 
Hacienda (2 editions) 73 82 570 665 
El Hospital 39 52 156 192 
Industrial World (2 editions) 146 116 1016 1061 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 82 78 639 629 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 39 35 468 500 
International Management Digest 56 45 499 439 
International Oilman 16 18 149 152 
Petroleo Interamericano 90 67 729 611 
Pharmacy International (2 editions)” 55 50 316 346 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 22 23 187 190 
Revista Industrial (93/4x14) (7x10 ad 

units) 95 74 821 863 
Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x 

7 3/16) 17 20 136 182 
Textiles Panamericanos 33 34 335 336 
World Construction 36 26 269 250 
World Mining 57 63 492 500 

Total 1,287. 1,250 10,957 11,095 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10” advertising pages. 


SIncludes special issue 


‘Estimated 


Used only to indicate a different number of 


issues published during the corresponding 


"Two issues 
“Three issues 


in 
Four issues 


period, previous year. 


ude advertising in special Western section 


“Air Force/Space Digest . . September 1959 figures include pages 
in annual anniversary issue published in August last year. 
‘American Gas Journal . . annual special issue published Se; 
tember 1958 was published in August this year. 

“Architectural Record . . year to daie figures do not include ad 
vertising in Mid-May ‘Record Houses” issue. 

“Building Products . . September 1959 figure includes 4 pages in 
Western section; 1959 total includes 33 Western pages. 

“Chain Store Age—Executive Editions Combination . . formerly 
named Chain Store Age—Administration Edition Combinations. 
“Consumer Packaging . . formerly named Packaging Parade. 
“Diesel Progress . . pages to date totals include 104 pages in 
1959 and 95 pages in 1958 in “Diesel Engine Catalog,” issued 
in June. 

“Farm & Power Equipment 
Retailing. 

“Industrial Maint. & Plant Operation . . 1958 year to date figures 
reflect publisher's correction of August totals from 1615 to 1715 
pages. 

“Inland & American Printer & Lithographer . . formerly two 
separate publications; American Printer and Inland Printer. Ex 
cept for current month, page totals shown are those of Inland 


. . formerly named Farm Equipment 


Printer. 

Knitting Industry Weekly . . 
Weekly. 

“Paperboard Packaging . . 
Paperboard Mills. 
“Pharmacy International . . formerly listed as separate publica 
tions, Pharmacy International and El Farmaceutico. 

“Plastics World . . 1958 totals include directory issue not pul 


formerly named Hosiery Industry 


formerly named Fibre Containers & 





DECISION MAKERS in the 
FLUID POWER field 


depend on 


APPLIED HYDRAULICS 
& PNEUMATICS 


Walter M. Schaffer 
Staff Research Engineer 
Towmotor Corporation 
Walter M. Schaffer specifies fluid power equipment for 
Towmotor Corporation, world famous manufacturer of 
industrial trucks. If you want to sell Mr. Shaffer and more 
than 25.000 others like him. use APPLIED HypRAULIcs & 
PNEUMATICS Magazine. 

AppLIeED HyprauLtics & PNEUMATICS’ Franchise-Paid 
Circulation makes sure your story is delivered to the 
decision makers you must reach to sell your product. 
ST 


Hydraulics 
‘Pneumatics 


Another 
Industrial 
Publishing 
Corporation 
Magazine 
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DECISION MAKERS in the 
WELDING field depend on 
WELDING DESIGN 

& FABRICATION 


and 


WELDING 
ILLUSTRATED 


Ross J. Yarrow 
Republic Structural Iron Works 
Superintendent 


Ross J. Yarrow buys welding equipment for Republic 
Structural Iron Works, a leading structural steel fabricator. 


If you want to sell Mr. Yarrow and more than 107,000 
other welding equipment buyers like him, use WELDING 
DesIGN & FABRICATION’ and WELDING ILLUSTRATED. 


These magazines use Franchise-Paid Circulation to make 
sure your story is delivered to the decision makers you 
must reach to sell your products. 


Both 
Industrial 
Publishing 
Corporation 
Magazines 


& WELDIb 
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lished this month. 

Petroleum Refiner . . 1958 figures include special issue pub- 
lished every two years. 

*Pulp & Paper. . July 1959 figures omitted 150 pages in special 
issue. Total July pages are 225. 

"Space/Aeronautics . . formerly named Aviation Age. 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of classified advertising in their September, 1959 issues, 
listed alphabetically. 

1959 

Ported 


Pages 
Publication September To Date 
American Funeral Director* 9 
American Machinist* 
Automotive News* 
Aviation Week* 
Bakers Weekly* 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
*hemical Engineering 
themical & Engineering 


Chemical | 


ctrical W 
Electronics 
Engineering News-Rec 
Florists’ Review* 
The F 
Graphic Arts 
: <lhe 
ron Ace 


The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


Journal of the American Medical Assn.* 


J 
* 


r & Builder 


National 
National Pr 
Nucleonics 


il & ¢ 


Magazine 


“Estimated 





What's your §.P.1.Q. ? 


S.P.1.Q.? That means ‘‘Sales Promotion 
idea Quotient,’’ of course. We’re giving 
away a handsome trophy each month 
to the man with the highest. S.P.1.Q., 
that is. Read all about it on page 137. 














The “look” . . Artist Howard 

ttt ttt Alber (above), who did much of 
++I the work in developing Rese En- 

gineering’s ‘‘company look,” 
shows folio cover and model of 
trade show exhibit, both incor- 


porating the company’s versa- 





tile trademark (shown at left). 


In nine months. . 


How Rese Engineering 
built a ‘company look’ 


New company starts from scratch to make 
a name in highly competitive field . . 


By Richard Endres @ President 
Rese Engineering Co., Philadelphia 


dey In organizing a new company from the 
“sround up,” as we did at Rese Engineering, one 
has the opportunity of making a fresh start on 
every phase of activity in development. 

One of the first, and one which we considered 
and still consider important, is what we call the 
“company look.” 

Before going into this phase specifically, I think 
it is important to point out that these days there 
is really little that is unique in the formation of a 

Continued on page 164 





DECISION MAKERS 
in the SAFETY field 


depend on 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


L. H. Bornoff, 
Safety Manager 
The H. K. Ferguson Co. 


L. H. Bornoff buys industrial safety, housekeeping and 
fire protection equipment for The H. K. Ferguson Co., 
internationally known contractors and engineers. 


If you want to sell Mr. Bornoff and more than 20,000 other 
equipment buyers like him, use OCCUPATIONAL HazaRDs 
Magazine. 

OCCUPATIONAL Hazarps’ Franchise-Paid Circulation 
makes sure your story is delivered to the decision makers 
you must reach to sell your products. 





OCCUPATIONAL | 
; Another 


J; Industrial 
sess Publishing 

195) Corporation 

Magazine 
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OOK.. 
DECISION MAKERS pannieainess 


in the Wiagike ital new firm in our fast-moving electronics field. In 
fact, a characteristic of the electronics industry 
now is the formation of hundreds of small firms, 


depend on particularly in the computer field. Rese Engineer- 


ing is such a company. Naturally, when hundreds 
MODERN Wagihe of small companies enter a highly complex field, 
fatalities are high. Initial capital layout is small, 
PR C and such a business literally can be started in a 
0 EDURES loft or a basement. But formation on paper and 
with equipment is only the first round of the fight 
for success. What many of these engineer-found- 
ers tend to overlook is that part of the battle to- 
ward growth is the striving for recognition. This is 
a battle we at Rese Engineering feel we have won. 
While many of our recent competitors are larger 
than we, our company now is firmly on the map 
and is well known. 


The first step . . Our work toward developing a 
“company look” started early. First step was to 
retain artist Howard Alber, of Philadelphia, to de- 
sign a device that would create a visual character 
for our business. 

He proposed programming our “look” efforts in 
phases, comprising segment development to allow 
for easier digesting both in terms of time and cost. 
These phases cost us $250 each for the designing 
and for our basic materials. There were a total of 
six, and this was our total expenditure over and 
above the usual printing and production. 

We started the first phase by providing Mr. 
Alber with every bit of printed matter we had 
prepared to date, a list of our anticipated needs, 
and considerable trade literature from our field 
(including that obtained from our competitors). 

The company officers, representatives of our ad- 
vertising agency and Mr. Alber determined to- 
gether our requirements for a device which could 


Benjamin Parker 
Office Manager 
Tremco Manufacturing Co. 


Benjamin Parker buys office equipment and supplies for 
l'remco Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of mastic 
specialties, : ' 
Sa a ee oT be reproduced from one-eighth of an inch to dis- 
other office equipment buyers like him, use MODERN 
OFFICE ProcepuRES Magazine. 


play size; type style for our company name, ad- 
dress, functions, and then the color scheme. Our 
en eee : printing objective was both for offset and letter 
MoperRN OFFIce Procepures’ Franchise-Paid Circulation i eR P ITE 

; ; ae press, even though 90% of our printing to date 
makes sure your story is delivered to the decision makers 


has been via the offset process. 
you must reach to sell your products. 


A preliminary study of the material of our in- 
dustry was made. We decided that our major ve- 
hicles for exposure were stationery, catalog sheets 
and exhibits, name plates or stamping of actual 


Another 


Industrial 
Publishing One out of 100. . After considering all of the 
factors, we decided the device should be almost a 
silhouette in form and as close to a geometric 


equipment. 





Corporation 


/ , >] ] ‘ 
Magazine shape as possible. The letter style for our name 
should convey engineering precision, yet should 


Jt et be in contrast with, as well as complementary to, 
The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING the device and the body type of any bulletins or 
Corporation diagrams. 
‘ = Almost 100 sketches were made and the com- 
812 HURON ROAD + CLEVELAND 15, OHIO a nee ; ‘ 
NDoOF bined “R” and “E” key-like design was selected 
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because of its quick identification, individuality 
of character, and adaptability to the predeter- 
mined physical requirements. (This completed the 
first two phases). The device was then rendered 
for reproduction and tried in various sizes, in 
reverse and positive, black and white, as well as 
in color. It was sampled for letterhead design 
as phase three. 


Putting the design to work .. The agency, 
Philip L. Simon Advertising, fully approved of this 
“company look” and worked in close cooperation 
with the designer. The agency then determined 
with us the requirements for the first few bulle- 
tins we planned to use to tell our story to po- 
tential customers. 

We decided to use a different color for each of 
our various types of bulletins. The decision to use 
many colors rather than the more ordinary adop- 
tion of company colors was due to our con- 
sciousness (phase 4) of the typical drabness of 
precision laboratory equipment. The idea of mul- 
ticolor technique enhanced our displays, as well 
as our information bulletins, and also permitted 
us to color-key our equipment. 

Meanwhile, we had made stats of various sizes 
to satisfy ourselves as to the visual scale of the 
device and its ease of recognition. We used a 
cross-section of the trade to confirm our own de- 
cisions. We showed them various devices, includ- 
ing the one we selected. They were not aware 
of our final selection. Yet, our selection was 
chosen unanimously. These reactions also were 
used for our bulletin design and other details we 
planned for presentation to our public. 


The wind-up .. A flexible trade show display 
booth was developed to suit our space require- 
ments (phase 5). 

We then completed the other few essential 
needs, such as folio covers for programs and pro- 
posal presentations, labels, equipment and name 
plates (phase 6). With this basic look now es- 
tablished, we were able to work with our agency 
to produce other visual material as our growth 
and needs dictated. Considerable care was given 
color determination and the form of presentation 
folios since these would have to house material 
printed in many varying types and materials. 
A grey-green cover stock was printed in black 
ink (name and device in reverse) with a light 
grey fly sheet for the client or proposal. 

The basic design project was executed over a 
three-month period and was well integrated into 
our daily activities within nine months from the 
conception. 

We consider the results gratifying. Beside win- 
ning a number of graphic arts awards, we be- 
lieve that the program has proved wise and eco- 
nomical. We realize that by establishing this visual 
identification early in our business development, 
we have gained thousands of impressions that 
might otherwise have been lost. ® 





DECISION MAKERS in the 
REFRIGERATION AND AIR 
CONDITIONING field depend 
on THE REFRIGERATION & 
AIR-CONDITIONING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. Ray Quiggin 

President 

Quiggin & Son, Inc. 

Ray Quiggin buys refrigeration and air conditioning 
equipment for his company, Quiggin & Son, Inc., a leading 
heating and air conditioning contractor. 

If you want to sell Mr. Quiggin and more than 30,000 
other executives who specify, sell, install and maintain 
air conditioning, refrigeration and heating equipment, 
use THE REFRIGERATION & AIR-CONDITIONING BUSINESS 
Magazine. 

With this magazine’s Franchise-Paid Circulation, you 
can be sure your story is delivered to the decision makers 
you must reach to sell your products. 


Another 
Industrial 
Publishing 
Corporation 
Magazine 
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for selling to 
appliance 


manufacturers 


é 
a. 


NOW FULL SIZE 
TO USE 7” x 10” 
AD PLATES 


Pocket-size since 

1936, HOME 
APPLIANCE 
BUILDER is 

joining the trend 

to 7” x 10” ad 

size to help com- 

bat rising costs 

of art and engrav- 

ings. The move is 

to accommodate our 
advertisers, since the 
pocket size has been no 
problem for readers. | 
Their praise for the | 
authoritative and lively f 
editorial quality of 

HAB has proved be- 

yond doubt that it’s 

faithfully read. 

But as good as HAB has been, we're on 
the march to make it still better. With bright 
new covers, sparkling page layouts. To reach 
the decision teams in all appliance manu- 
facturing plants with sharpest impact at low 
cost, put your chips on HAB .. . the BIG 
BOOK with the NEW LOOK! 


HOME 
APPLIANCE 
BUILDER 


SINCE 1936 OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF 
THE INSTITUTE OF APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D. C. 


MIDWESTERN REP. 

W. A. COOK & ASSOC. 
161 E, Grand, 

Chicago 11, lil. 

Phone: SU 7-9420 


EASTERN REP. 
DANIEL $. MORAN 
550 5th Ave., 

New York 36, N. Y. 
Phone: JU 2-2184 
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NIAA NEWS.. 


continued from p. 102 


industrial advertisers Unfor- 
tunately, this has not worked out in 
practice.” 

When contacted by IM and asked 
to comment on Mr. Harty’s plan for 
future action, as outlined at the 
Sept. 2 board meeting (see story be- 
ginning p. 99), Mr. Morris said he 
was not familiar with Mr. Harty’s 
plan, because the chapter had not 
sent a representative to the board 
meeting. The reason for this, ac- 
cording to Mr. Morris, who is ad 
manager of Barber-Colman Co., is 
that the chapter felt that none of 
the members’ companies would 
sponsor a trip to the New York 
meeting. 

When asked what he plans to do 
about Rockford’s withdrawal, Mr. 
Harty, who is advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Wolver- 
ine Tube and Calumet Divisions of 
Calumet & Hecla, Allen Park, Mich., 
replied, “Nothing.” 

He added, “Of course, it’s a little 
disturbing. But, we’re trying to do 


Herman honored . 


some big things with NIAA. If we 
stop to fight every negative influ- 
ence, to mend every fence, we are 
not going to have time to make the 
positive improvements that we've 
planned. 

“We're geared to go, to produce 
tangible member benefits. I’m going 
to keep my mind on things that can 
help members. There’s no percent- 
age in stopping, as we have done in 
the past, to put out every little brush 
fire.” 

Of the other four chapters (Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Portland, Ore., and 
St. Louis) which consistently voted 
“no” to the changes proposed at the 
national convention, only one, Buf- 
falo, has taken any action which 
might possibly lead to a withdrawal 
from NIAA. 

The Buffalo chapter is in the 
process of querying its members on 
their satisfaction with NIAA. 

Spokesmen for the other three 
chapters said that while their mem- 
bers are not completely satisfied 
with NIAA, they’ll wait to see how 
Mr. Harty’s plans work out before 
taking any definite steps. s 


- Bernie L. Herman, regional business man- 


ager of Iron Age, (left) receives a plaque honoring him for 


his ‘“‘“many services to the chapter’ 


from Eldridge Adams, 


president of the Maryland NIAA chapter. This is the first 
such award presented by the chapter to an associate member. 











“| can’t afford to waste my advertising” 


Of course he can't. This manufacturer knows that in a dynamically changing 
economy he must re-evaluate and re-define his market regularly. If his market 
is metalworking he knows that over 80% of it is concentrated in some 7,000 


mass production plants. And the best way to reach this market is through mass 
production's own magazine, Production. p p {) p Uj ( TI U N 


Production's authoritative and timely reporting pays off by making it ‘must 

reading for over 29,000 production engineers and managers in these plants MA GaAzZii 
Production copies are read, re-read and passed on... really used by the men 

who make the major buying decisions in the manufacture of aircraft parts, auto 

mobiles, business machines, appliances and thousands of other metal products. 


And it pays off for Production advertisers, too! To see how Production fits into 
your advertising portfolio, check SRDS, then call in your Production District Man 
ager. Or, contact Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan. 


Concentrate your advertising in the only magazine that concentrates 
on mass production... America’s largest industrial market. 
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$2,000 CIRCULATION | 
10 Units or More 
Founded 1945 


5 to sed Units 








TO SELL 


100,000 Different Fleets 


IT TAKES 


Only TWO Fleet Books 


Industry statistics substantiate that the fleet market consists of: 
62,190 Fleets of 10 Units and More 
172,750 Fleets of 5 to 9 Units 


Both segments of the market are important and represent tremendous sales 
volume. 

TSN covers the greatest number of fleets in the 10 unit and more cate- 
gory. FPN is the only publication concentrating on the 5 to 9 unit market, 
with coverage to be expanded. 

What Fleets do their Own Maintenance? 
You can't tell by the number of units whether a fleet does its own mainte- 
nance or not. Some fleets with 100 units have their work done on the out 
side. Some fleets with 6, 7 or 8 units do their own maintenance. 

The fleets doing their own maintenance are not concentrated in the 10 
unit and above market. No one knows how many fleets do their own main- 
tenance whether it be in the 10 unit or more segment of the marke!, or the 
5 to 9 unit. Furthermore, things change. Some who do their own mainicnance 
quit doing it . . . those who have not done it before, start. 

Sales results of advertisers in both TSN and FPN proves the great value 
of advertising to both segments of the fleet market. The results you get speak 


for themselves. 
rs y TSN provides a br New Media Facts 
1958 Commenting Siaty of Reader Acton chure of proven flee re 
Proven Fleet readership results — eact Te res ie 
Readership sah Get your copy of chure of current facts on 


TSN reader-audit 
t tr and bu 


n t including 
1959 Ad Volume constructive. media data 
° such a size of é 
Up 35 Vo fleet market market 
oreakdown market 
TSN leads the fleet field trend factors vital to 
in 1959 ad volume gain ell fleet market: market 
first 9 months i coverage of fleet buyers 
up 35°e over like period analysis of editorial need 
TSN is the selli ng medium in the fleet field of buyers detail on 
growina trend to TSN ad columns TSN market coveraa 
comparative market coverage of fleet publications 
readership evidence and analysi details on TSN 
TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY NEWS editorial’ data on reader response; TSN advertising 
is researched editorially by Eastman pisos nt A success stories; inquiry conversion ratios of specific 
Editorial Organization. This is a TSN product Classifications; details on TSN low cost adver- 
exclusive in the truck and bus fleet erseaece tising investment; factors on how TSN advertising 
held v helps sales departments. Write for copy 


AFFILIATED PUBLICATIONS 
“Jobber Product News 


, 
. weer stil b> Show Daily ; amactony OIRECTaRY 


avrsn ene 
SPA, MEWA Merger « Boality! ey 
= ~ BUYERS GUIDE BUYERS GUIDE 
ae) LPS SL ESS- 


35,000 Annually 


Johar Product Hews 


62,000 Annually 51,000 Annually 


51,000 Monthly 113,000 Annually 


BSSTANLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. @ WAbash 2-0636 


1960 


Founded 1954 


NO AD RATE INCREASE FOR 
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waainshon us: ® 
= tine 


Trapt Sumy News | ‘FUT Propucr NEWs 


50,000 CIRCULATION 





Advertiser changes. . 


T. MacAllister .. 


P. H. Gauthier .. { 


Anthony M. Johnson, Jr. . . { 


a} itions er 


J. C. Delaplain .. : 


Seen Marion 
Paul B. Shoemaker. . ! 


by F. O. Marion, 


James E. Lockwood . . { 


tr 


+ 


i 


Falls 
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You can lead a horse to 
water but you 
can't make him 


An old adage . . . true—but it very aptly de- 
scribes the association between modern busi- 
messipaper circulation methods and readership. 


It could just as well be stated: 


“You can)give a man a publication, but 
you can’t make him read it.” 
Textile World’s paid circulation means that 
your customers and prospects determine when 
they first subseribe, and every time their sub- 
scriptions come up for renewal, whether or not 
the editorial content is worthy of their valuable 
time. Their acceptance is never assumed or 
taken for granted. Their reading requirements 
must he met in order for them to be maintained 
as regular subscribers. 
he sole aim of Textile World is to keep your 


customers and prospects our satisfied readers. 





Textil (oli 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


@ 330 West 42nd Street App 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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RAMJET LEADERSHIP—Ken Hisey (left), Superintendent, Propulsion Shops, dis- 
cusses some of the finer points of one of the many Marquardt engines with Frank 
McGuire of the editorial staff of Missiles and Rockets magazine. The pioneering of 
higher performance ramjet engines by Marquardt has vastly increased the defense 
area of the advanced Bomarc missile. 


a 4 WHO READS MISSILES AND © 


Well, for instance ... TOP ENGINEERS AT MARQUARDT 


Accelerated developments in air-space research .. . 
advanced power systems . . . manufacturing... 
space-age training . . . and research rocketry have 
made The Marquardt Corporation one of the foremost 
leaders in the field of astronautics. 


The Marquardt ramjet engines, for example, have been 
actually flight tested at speeds well over Mach 4 at 
an altitude of 80,000 feet. Continuous ground cell 
endurance tests have been successfully conducted to 
simulate even greater altitudes and higher speeds. 
In addition to the development and production of 
propulsion systems that will operate at supersonic 
speeds, Marquardt has also been a leader in the 
development and application of high temperature 
metals and reinforced refractory ceramic coatings for 
future missiles. 


Precision controls and rotating accessories for space 
vehicles are still another facet of The Marquardt Cor- 
poration. A few of these are... precision controls for 
ramjet engines... rotating accessories for pneumatic 
servo actuators ... and air inlet controls for North 
American Aviation’s “Hound Dog” air-to-surface mis- 
sile. New and superior production line techniques 
have been installed at Marquardt’s Ogden Division 
to more than double the production capacity of 
Bomarc ramjet engines—yet with 100% reliability. 


Marquardt is also taking a giant step into tomorrow 
with ASTRO—Air-Space Travel Research Organiza- 
tion. ASTRO has its own aerodynamic test facilities 
that are capable of approaching the speed of Mach 
12 and temperature tests at approximately Mach 7 
(3700° Fahrenheit). Also included in Marquardt’s 





“Development of products in today’s space age is a 
complex business requiring vast engineering and 
scientific technology. Additionally, information con- 
cerning latest developments in our industry is essen- 
tial. Missiles and Rockets helps us keep pace in this 
rapidly expanding market.” Don L. Walter, Mar- 
quardt Vice President, Power Systems Group. 


“Today’s missile engineers are comparative young- 
sters with an unending thirst for knowledge of the 
entire astronautics market. Missiles and Rockets 
gives us a total, uncluttered picture of what’s going 
on in this field from week to week!” John Widell 
(left), Project Engineer, Propulsion Engineering. 


i 


nautics and astronautics exclusively.” Dick DeSantis 
(right), Supervisor of Numerical Analysis Section. 


- ROCKETS? 


“If you want pears, you don’t order fruit salad. The = ; 3 
same holds true in astronautics. We prefer Missiles o 
and Rockets magazine because it deals with astro- ' | a : 


le. 


ee 
[. 
# 


3 ke 
I 

diversified activities is the manufacture of ground “The missile engineer must have frequent, technical news con- 
. . a ail cerning the industry. That’s why the weekly issues of Missiles 

support and handling equipment for missiles foe and Rockets are so important to us. Month old news is of little 

systems engineering and equipment for data display value when yesterday’s developments could easily be obsolete 

Fg development and production of rocket systems tomorrow.” Leigh Dunn (right), Director, Test Section. 

. specialized solid rocket motors and components 


for space and missile systems. Marquardt recently Pon 


established a Nuclear Systems Division in the Power \ e e 
( ) ‘missiles and rockets 
\ way 
Pa lthene 


Systems Group. Project Pluto is one of their major 
ramjet engine. AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 


programs — aimed at the development of a nuclear 
TELL YOUR PRODUCT OR CAPABILITY STORY 10 29,000 MISSILE TECHNI- ma” 1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


CIANS. . .PAID SUBSCRIBERS . . . THROUGH THE PAGES OF MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS —TECHNICAL/NEWS WEEKLY OF THE MISSILE/SPACE MARKET. 











Your best 
advertising buy 
to sell 
Canadian 
Industry 


Plant Administration offers 
an advertiser intelligent 
coverage of the top indus- 
trial plants in Canada — 
the plants with the big pur- 
chasing power, the big po- 
tential. 

Balanced editorial gives 
depth readership, depth 
penetration. 

Three copies go to big 
plants, two copies to medi- 
um plants and one copy to 
plants with 50 to 200 em- 
ployees. Addressing by job 
function ensures that, re- 
gardless of personnel 
changes, your message will 
reach “the right people”. 
P.A. is edited for the Plant 
Operating group . . . that 
fast growing, important 
(but otherwise difficult-to- 
get-at) influence body that 
initiates most manufactur- 
ing purchases today. 


P.A. CAN SPEED YOUR 
SELLING PROCESS TO 
CANADA’S MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES .. . 
IT HAS HELPED MANY 
OTHERS 


PLANT 
ADMINISTRATION 


481 UNIVERSITY AVE. 
TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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Advertiser changes. . 


continued from p. 168 


formerly technical services manager. Other 
division changes: Lloyd S. Bovier, from 
administratives assistant to the research 
jirector to market development manager; 
and Kenneth R. Ewing, from technical 
service representative to trichlorethylene 


supervisor. 


Hector P. Boncher . . from operating vice 
president to marketing vice-president 
Dresser Industries, Dallas, Tex., maker of 
equipment and machinery for the oil, gas 


and chemical industries. 


James A. Schoke . . from technical director, 
Hot Spot Detector, to planning director 
Electronics Div., Neptune Meter Co., New 
York. Hot Spot Detector is a subsidiary of 


the Electronics Division. 


Shepard M. Arkins . . named marketing 
manager, Missile Systems Div., Raytheon 
Waltham, Mass. He was manager of 


a special defense program in the division. 


Robert G. Axtell . . from marketing con- 

ltant, McKinsey & Co., to marketing di 
rector, Glen Alden Corp., New York maker 
f a wide variety of industrial products. 
John P. Kelley . . from president, Mumm, 
Mullay & Nichols, to assistant advertising 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


sistant manager, 
Market Development Dept., Air Reduction 
Sales Co., to marketing research manager, 
yarlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N.Y., maker 
£ 


jaskets, packings and seals. 


James A. Hohenleitner . 


16s manager to sales 


) r 


tinental Boiler Div., B 


Supply Co., Phoenixvill 


Francis J. Myers 
search staff, Gillette 
assistant director 
research, Arvin I 


maker of 


Fred M. Farwell 


resident, International 


er 


New York. 


1g 


Peter L. Bealer . . from advertising man 
ager to advertising and public relations 
director, Telecomputing Corp., Hollywood, 


Cal., maker of control devices, gyroscopes, 
electronics systems and power supplies. 


C. M. Michalski . . from advertising super 
visor, Distribution Equipment Div., to cor- 
perate advertising manager, Square D Co., 
Detroit, Mich., maker of switches, circuit 
breakers, panelboards, electric motors and 
other industrial controls. 


H. W. Buchanan .. from sales manager for 
chemicals, metals, and plating products to 
manager, general sales department, Metal 
& Thermit Corp., New York. 


Richard E. Sylvester . . from advertising 
writer to advertising manager, Datalab and 
Analytical & Control Instrument divisions 
Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp., Pasa 
dena, Cal. Also, Robert B. Harris, from ad 
vertising writer to advertising manager of 
the company’s Transducer Div. and of Con 
solidated Systems Corp., a wholly owned 
subsidiary. 


Alain du Breil . . from president, Mondial 
United Corp., to vice-president and sales 
coordinator, American-Saint Gobain Corp.., 
New York maker of window and rolled 


glass. 


Robert F. Moody .. from sales manager, 
Industrial Truck Div., to general sales man 
ager, Hyster Co., Portland, Ore., maker of 
tractor hoists and logging arches, straddle 
trucks, lift trucks, earthmoving equipment 


and mobile cranes. 


Peterson 


Carl A. Peterson . . from marketing man- 
ager, Chain Saw Div., to marketing direc- 
tor, McCulloch Corp., Los Angeles maker 
f wer chain saws and internal combus 


tion products. 


Edward F, Eddy . . from marketing services 
manager, Amstan Supply Div., to market- 
ing planning services manager, American- 
Standard, New York. 


Marvin L. Walsh . . from advertising staff, 
Aeroquip Corp., to advertising manager, 
Bearing Div., Hoover Ball & Bearing Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Stan Fain . . from assistant advertising 
manager to advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 


Continued on page 177 








MINING IS 


..and E&MJ reaches both buying levels inthe whole market 


The mining industry, constantly searching for 
new, more efficient methods and machines, rein- 
vests some $5 billion in capital expansion all over 
the world each year. Final decisions on major out- 
lays will be made at headquarters, but officials at 
the mine locations carry considerable influence. 

This world-wide diversity creates a unique mar- 
ket with two levels that are often thousands of 
miles apart. But ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL is geared to serve this two-level 
concept. 

At both levels, E&MJ has the largest paid cir- 
culation of any world-wide mining publication. 
Among top management subscribers, it is 2 to 1 


over the next book, plus the largest paid circula- 
tion in every area of the U. S., Canada or abroad. 
Nine full-time editors, all experienced mining 
engineers, economists or news specialists, help to 
make E&MJ the industry’s leading information 
source. Last year, it carried over 40% more edi- 
torial pages than the next publication — informa- 
tion on new mining developments, methods and 
markets that readers need in their day-to-day jobs. 
Just as these readers look to the editorial pages 
of E&MJ for information, they also depend on ad- 
vertising to find the equipment and processes that 
will mean more efficient, lower cost production. 


Here’s what mining management has to say about advertising in E & Md... 





NEW COPPER MINE carved out of Arizona dessert meant moving 9 mil- 
lion tons of dirt before mining started. Company built complete facilities 
at site, including 3,000-ton concentrator, crushing and flotation plants. 


ORE MILLING is highly automated for efficient, low-cost handling of huge 
tonnages. This plant section features automatic tonnage control, auto- 
matic feed splitting and sequence motor starting. 


MINING BUYS BIG... Looks to 


E&MJ editors travel 90,000 miles a year... studying mine operations, attending industry 
meetings, learning management interests at both selling levels. Their first-hand reports of 
“what’s new” are important to readers, and so is the advertising that tells them “what 
with.” The mining industry’s constant desire for new products and technical advances that 
will help do the job better creates an alert, interested prospect list that you reach in 


E&MJ for only pennies a contact. 


The verbatim quotations here are typical of reader reactions —a selling job that would 
be impossibly expensive through personal contact alone. These quotations are part of 
McGraw-Hill’s exclusive Reader Feedback service, which is based on personal interviews 
with subscribers to find out how they read and react to advertisements. 


EXPLOSIVES 
“We requested information on explosives from one 
of their ads some time ago. Since then, I’ve been 
buying their smokeless powder.” 

Owner, Mining Company 


MOTOR GRADER 

“I stopped to look at this ad because we use grad- 

ers in our open-pit mines. I'll discuss it with some 

of our other people.” Executive Vice President, 
Copper Mining Company 
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DIAMOND CORING EQUIPMENT 


“T’ve been talking this ad over with associates, and 
have made a note for future reference. We’ll need 
some in the near future.” 

Manager, Exploration Company 


CHEMICALS 


“T read the ad because there’s a possibility this 

will make our operations cheaper. I’ve written for 

a sample, and will run some laboratory tests.” 
Metallurgist, Uranium Processing Company 





VARIED METHODS are used to get minerals from the ground. This unusual 
“mine” is a sulphur well 7 miles off Louisana shore. Some 5 million 
gallons of hot water will be pumped daily into deposit 2,200 ft. below. 


LARGE VOLUMES of compressed air are required at many underground 
mines. This portion of modern compressed air plant on surface shows 
compressors and intercoolers for 700-hp units. 


H& MJ Advertising For Product Leads 


HOSE 
“This ad applies to our operations. I clipped it for 
reference, and brought the subject up at our fore- 
man’s meeting.” 

Superintendent, Iron Mining Company 


ENGINES 


“We have one of their engines, and since we’ll soon 
need another, I want to keep up with new develop- 
ments in the ads. I’ve received the information and 
specs I wrote for.” President, Mining Company 


TRUCKS 

“T didn’t realize they made this size truck till I saw 
the ad, and it shows just what we’re going to be 
doing. As soon as we’re ready, I’ll contact the 


dealer here.” 
General Manager, Mining Company 


HAND TOOLS 


“The ad caught my eye because we want more 
equipment of that kind. We might buy some tools 
from them.” President, Mining Company 


PUMPS 


“T read the ad because their pump may be better 

than the one we’re using. I’ve written for informa- 

tion, and if it’s better, we’ll purchase it.” 
Superintendent, Mining Company 


DUST COLLECTOR 

“This ad pertains to a problem we’re trying to do 
something about. I have written for additional in- 
formation.” Vice President, Mining Company 


TEMPERATURE DETECTOR 


“We’re thinking about installing them, so I’ll look 
into this ad further. I’ll see the local representative 
first.” Director of Development, 

Smelting, Refining & Mining Company 


LOADER 
“We bought a loader as a result of one of their ads 
in E&MJ several years ago, and have purchased 
one or two more since then.” 

Owner, Mining Company 
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1958 ADVERTISING 
VOLUME 


NUMBER OF 1958 
ADVERTISERS 


1958 EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISERS 


E&MJ E&MJ 


1,775 304 


DISPLAY 


Py Nelsae PUBLICATION A 


1,036 
PAGES 





E&MJ had 71% more 





COMPANIES 


COMPANIES 


E&MJ had 32% more 


E&MJ 


PUBLICATION A 150 


COMPANIES 
230 PUBLICATION A 


82 
COMPANIES 





E&MJ had 83% more 





You'll Sell BIG...When You Advertise To Both Market Levels in E «a MJ 


Equipment buying is a team operation, involving both 
headquarters and operating management in the mining 
industry. Selection of a major machine or a new process 
may involve a dozen or more men. While the big deci 
sions are made at corporate headquarters, operating 
men have considerable influence because they are re 
sponsible for making these purchases work successfully 
in the field. 

E&MJ’s coverage follows these same buying patterns. 
In the U. S., E&MJ gives you the largest paid circula 
tion available in the 38 states with important mineral 
production, 100° more coverage of corporate head- 
quarters than the next publication, and the most cir 
culation in areas overseas where American equipment 
is bought and used. With E&MJ, you penetrate both 
buying levels, reach all buying influences. 

A recent study among E&MJ subscribers shows the 
exposure your advertising there will get. Average read- 
ing time per issue is almost three hours, with each one 
being picked up an average of over five times. 46° of 
the subscribers pass their copy along to some one else, 
with an average of 2.8 readers per copy. Also impor- 
tant, 96°% intend to renew their subscription. 

If you want full information on this world-wide mar- 
ket, ask your E&MJ representative for the E&MJ 
Market and Media File. This folder, and its 16-page 
Marketing Data Book, gives you detailed information 


on the mining industry, its buying patterns and pur- 
chasing influences. 


Coal Mining ...another BIG buying market 

The coal mining industry, expanding to keep up with 
the consumption of U.S. utility and industrial firms, 
spends five-hundred million dollars a year for new 
parts and equipment right now. By 1975, under the 
estimated demands of such industries as electrical power 
producers, the coal industry will spend a billion dollars 
per year! 

COAL AGE covers this highly concentrated market 
best. And COAL AGE is to the specialized coal in- 
dustry what E&MJ is to metal and nonmetallic mining 

the industry’s leading information source and its 
most powerful idea stimulator. 

COAL AGE, with six full time editors, carried 90% 
more editorial pages last year than the next publica- 
tion. It had two thirds more advertising than any other 
coal mining publication, because advertisers know that 
COAL AGE is the medium for reaching the men in 
mining management who influence buying. 

For full facts about the coal market, your McGraw- 
Hill representative also has a Market and Media File 
for COAL AGE that charts the industry’s projected 
growth through 1975 and gives details of its buying 
patterns. To get a copy, call him today or write: Man- 
ager of Research, McGraw-Hill Mining Publications. 


McGraw-Hill Mining Publications offer you the most benefit with the least cost when 
you concentrate your advertising there. The interest which E&MJ and COAL AGE 
generate among their management readers, can work for you. Put your products 
where mining management can see them —on the pages of McGraw-Hill Mining 


Publications. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL ! COAL AGE 


Serving the Mining Industries 


WORD MOE META AND Nena = 
Mini, ts | 


RACTING Peace sity 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Advertiser changes. . 


centinued from p. 172 


Longview, Tex., maker of earthmoving, log- 
ging, and drilling equipment. 


Lee T. Sellars . . from public relations con- 
sultant to advertising and public relations 
director, Washington Steel Corp., Washing- 
ton, Pa. 


Thomas J. Farrahy, Jr. . . from assistant 
manager, apparatus advertising depart- 
ment, to assistant advertising director, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Jack G. Anderson . . from military market 
ing director to marketing vice-president 
Hoffman Laboratories Div., Hoffman Elec 
tronics Corp., Los Angeles. 


John J. Gattoline . 
W. Larrabee, Inc., to sales manager, Day- 
strom Transicoil Div., 


- from vice-president, E. 


Daystrom, Inc., 
Worcester, Pa. The division makes servc 
and synchro mechanisms and components. 


Frank Butler . 
ager to executive vice-president, Griggs 
Equipment, Belton, Tex., maker of institu 
tional seating. He is succeeded by O. L. 
Petty, former assistant sales manager. 


. from general sales man 


Robert E. Brouillard . . from product man- 
ager for pigments to sales manager for 
pigments, Dyestuff & Chemical Div., Gen 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., New York. Also, 
H. Alison Webb, from assistant sales man- 
ager, dyestuffs and pigments, to sales 
manager, dyestuffs, and Edward R. Heintz, 
from product line manager, vat colors, to 
dyestuff industry sales manager, for the 
division. 


William W. Dodge. . 


to marketing director, Fasson Products Div., 


from plant manager 


Avery Adhesive Products, Painesville, O. 
The division makes self-adhesive papers, 
lso, Seth Wheeler, from 
graphic arts sales manager to general 


foils and films. 


sales manager; and Mason Barr, from gen- 
eral sales manager to head of new Wash- 
ington, D. C., office serving both the Fas- 
son and Avery Label divisions of the cor- 
poration. 


Charles D. Ebert . . 
C. G. Hokanson Co., to marketing director, 
Industrial Products Dept., Service Div., 
Packard Bell Electronics, Los Angeles. 


from vice-president, 


L. A. Babbitt . . from assistant head of sta- 
tistical department, to manager, economic 
and market analysis, Eastman Chemical 
Products, New York. 


George W. French. . from sales analyst to 
marketing manager, Stanley Hardware 
Continued on page 178 








They just 


vice president 
in charge of labels! 


“You don’t believe me? All right, if you want to be a square, let’s say they 
practically made me a Vice President after I started ordering from Ever 
Ready. We don’t have a label problem any more. Ever Ready never lets us 


down on service, quality, or reasonable price!” 


Over a million satisfied customers like Ever Ready service too! 
Whether you need packaging labels, shipping, pressure sensitive, tabulating 
labels, fund raising seals, heat seal, foil or any other type of label, Ever 
Ready provides one-stop shopping for all your requirements. Fifty years 


of know-how assures you experienced, efficient handling of your orders. 


You can cut costs, improve efficiency, boost sales with Ever Ready 
label ideas. Write today to Carol Hampton, our promotion manager, for 
Ever Ready’s amazingly helpful idea kit. 


eVveER READY LABEL 


CORPORATION 
Dept. A, 357 Cortlandt Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Continued from p. 177 


forks, New Britain, Conn 


steel strapping, tools and 


Warren C. Dunn . . from general sale: 
manager, Southwestern Industrial Elec 

tronics Div., Dresser Industries, to market 
ing manager of San Diego branch of Strom 
berg-Carlson Div., General Dynamics Cor; 

John F. Apsey, Jr. . . from advertising and 
sales promotion director to public relatior 

jirector, Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson 
Md., maker of power tools. He is succeeded 
by G. Harvey Porter, former advertising 


manager, Industrial-Automotive Div. 


W. T. “‘Tom"’ Carpenter 
General Manager 

Perforaciones Caribe president, Blue Ridge Giass Corp., to same 
Caracas, Venezuela position with American-Saint xobain 


Richard W. Rigg . . from marketing vice 


York maker f sheet and 
jlass. The company was formed 
Wind 


in 1958 by a merger of American Wind 


slass Co. and Blue Ridge 


"The trend toward deeper Lewis S. Stone .. from marketing servic 

wildcats has caused the drill- amar. as auauaal piney > Seen 
ing industry to re-evaluate 0:, | 
JOURNAL their tools and methods. This 
re-evaluation has been spread 
0) 3 throughout the industry largely oe 
PETROLEUM by the trade press. range Rite at 

"I have found that the JOURNAL 
sq RCM MEE 6 oF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY keeps me Agency changes . . 
up to date with new developments. 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY goes further in their pre- 
sentation of a new development. This manner hit S, a 
of presentation provides the necessary infor- pies a sale mai production 
mation which allows me to adapt a new idea to jtinders and itomotive maintenance 
our own special operating requirements. 


Robert E. Deatz . . f: 


idvertising for Van Norman Ma 


O. S. Tyson & Co. . . New York, appointed 


"Operating outside of the United States ee a a oo 
presents several problems. The biggest of executive vice-presid 
these is communications. This problem I have 
solved by keeping abreast through the JOURNAL 
OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY." 


Dunwoodie Associates . . Garden 
N. Y., named to handle advertising for 
Auth Electric Co., Long Island City, N. Y 
manufacturer of signaling systems and 
: equipment 
petroleum engineers are 
. y/ 4 \ f 
educated to specify and buy : McClellan Advertising . . Massapequa 
subsidiary of Sanger-Funnel, New 


named agency for Aero-Nautical 


JOURNAL OF vopiague, N. Y. manufacturer of indus 


SOROS CC 


Gardner Advertising Co. 
named to handle account of Deere & C 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, maker of farm implements and 


Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas Contin ion page 182 
ntinue 1 e lf 
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Arthur Th 
with your 
on 
attention 
colo 
him 
seaso 
Thank 


- 


Whether jy 


from your nearest Ag 
for. If you want one ¢ 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 
ARTHUR THOMPSON & CO. 


Stationery and Portfolios are avail- 
able in many leading cities. Phone 
or write the distributor nearest you. 


Akron, Ohio 
Alexandria, La. 
Augusta, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, S. C. 
Concord, N. H. 
Dallas, Texas 


East Hartford, Conn. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Longview, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
Macon, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Monroe, La. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. |. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Millcraft Paper Co. 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
John Carter & Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
Graham Paper Co. 

John Carter & Co. 
Caskie Paper Co. 
Clements Paper Co. 

The Rylander Co. 
Millcraft Paper Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
John Carter & Co. 
Clampitt Paper Co. 
John Carter Co. 
Millcraft Paper Co. 
Clampitt Paper Co. 
Clampitt Paper Co. 
Townsend Paper Co. 
Jacksonville Paper Co. 
Millcraft Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Arkansas Paper Co, 
Etex Paper Co. 

Graham Paper Co. 
Macon Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Everglade Paper Co, 
Partin Paper Co. 
Louisiana Paper Co., 

T. B. Little Papers 
Clements Paper Co. 

John Carter & Co. 

E. C. Palmer & Co. 


Wholesale Art Blank Div. 
(Long Island City 1, N. Y.) 


Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Acme Mail Advertising Co. 
Central Paper Co. 

J. L. N. Smythe Co. 

John Carter & Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
J. L. N. Smythe Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co 
Tobey Fine Papers 


San Francisco, Calif.Banco Corp., Ltd. 


Savannah, Ga. 
Shreveport, La. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Texarkana, Texas 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Ont. 
Tyler, Texas 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Woodstock, Vt. 


Atlantic Paper Co. 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
John Carter & Co. 
Capital Paper Co. 

Tampa Paper Co. 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
Millcraft Paper Co. 
Whyte-Hooke Papers 

Etex Paper Co. 

Columbia Paper Co., Ltd. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co, 
John Carter & Co. 
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BASIC TEST FOR MEDIA SELECTION: 





Ask anyone, 
anyone 

you re trying 

to sell in the 
aviation market, 
what publication 
he reads and 
respects most. 











A powerful editorial force is a powerful selling force. 


Aviation Week 


including Space Technology 







Aircraft —- Missiles — Spacecraft 
ABC PAID CIRCULATION 73,606 ® @ 


Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 178 


tractors. Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Mil 


waukee, was Deere’s agency. 








G. M. Basford Co. . . New York, named t 
handle account of Niagara Chemical Div., 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Middle- 
port, N.Y. 


BVM Advertising Service . . Buffalo, N. Y. 
named to handle accounts of Carmody 
Corp., Buffalo maker of industrial trainers, 
simulators and mock-ups for the aviation 
and cess industries; and of Carleton 

Buffalo maker of jet ignitors 


ressure switches. 


Carr Liggett Advertising . sleveland, 
named to handle account Packaging 

rp. America, Clevelan newly 
formed company resulting from the merger 


American Boxboard Co., Grand Rapids 


Quincy 


las 


ttman, VU. 


Beaumont, Heller & Sperling . . Reading 


Alth *hemi 


G. M. Basford Co. . 


handle advertising 
Fla. ele 


mpany. 


John F. McElhinney 


“These NBB Binders Look ieee ae 


as Modern as Our DC-8’s,”’ 
says United Air Lines Pilot 


When United Air Lines wanted a smart looking, custom-made binder for 
their Pilots Flight Manual they had it designed and manufactured by NBB. 
For your own requirement we will help you choose from a wide range of 
colorful virgin plastic cover material or all the conventional ones. We 
are skilled in decorative techniques: 3-dimensional applique, silk screen- 
ing, embossing. We will submit cover designs for your approval. You will Cant Goange-Wemeoner oe se 

- e has been. formed in St. Louis by Arthur 


find our representative a helpful expert in planning loose-leaf binders for = . PS Bate cay 
I. Katzif, Henry George and Ralph W. 


catalogs, sales manuals, price list, etc. Send coupon. Wemhoener. All recently resigned as ac 
int executives of Frank Block i 
wee 


c 


@eeeeeeeeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee eeeceeeeeeeseeeeeeseeaeeeeeee O# M 
ates. JMices are at 4. o. M 


in Clayton 
NATIONAL NATIONAL BLANK Book COMPANY 
Dept. 2210, Holyoke, Massachusetts French & Shields . . St. Louis, has changed 
its name to French Advertising. 
Please send your National Binder folder to help me plan a custom-made 
cover Have your representative call William J. Barber Associates . . Jenkin- 
town, Pa., named to handle advertising 
NAME : eee J for Newage Industries, Jenkintown. 
COMPANY 
H. Swanson . . from vice-president, 
STREET Earl Angie : 
Hoffman, York, Paulson & Gerlach, Mil- 


CITY. STATE 
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SRS ee 


waukee, to Ken Seitz & Associates, Mil- 
: = 


waukee, where he will assume both ac- | se ass 


count and managerial duties. } " 
Beecher Associates . . Mineola, N. Y., | i, 


named to handle advertising for three 


ABOUT 
CIRCULATION 
VALUES 


fer equipment for the chemical processing, | A high standard of editorial in any spe- 
power and marine fields. cialized industrial publication is of para 

mount importance but — it must reach the 

highest possible percentage of manage- 
handle advertising for Pesco Products Div., ment and production officials to a lish 
Borg-Warner Corp., Bedford, O. Pescx p : on 0 accomplls 
manufacturers hydraulic, electronic and the greatest contribution to its readers 
systems components for the aircraft and | and to its advertisers. 


missile industries. 


separate, but jointly owned, corporations: 
General Hermetic Sealing Corp.; Herme 
tronics, manufacturer of proprietary prod- 
ucts and electronic instrumentation; and 
Hermetic Aircraft Instrument Corp. which 
joes aircraft instrument testing and over- 
hauling. All companies are located in 


Valley Stream, N. Y. 





Richard La Fond Advertising . . New York 
named agency for Davis Engineering 


Penn & Hamaker. . Cleveland, named t 


In search of circulation evaluation of re- 
Media Promotion Organization .. a di- | cipients, MODERN CONCRETE has made a 
vision of Van Brunt & Co. New York substantial sampling of its readers, pick- 
me: Seney Sor Ra INE ing names at random from various sections 
of the country with the following results: 


Schram Advertising Co. . . Chicago, ay 

pointed to dle advertis for Kurly 

ee ee eee were addressed to companies 
Kate Corp., Chicago manufacturer of metal 

sponges and filter elements. 


lishing Co., New York. 





Wausau Paper Mills Co. . . Brokaw, Wis., | - 
from Waldie & Briggs, Chicago, to Howard to management and production indi- 
H. Monk & Associates, Rockford, III. O viduals by titles 


Raymond P. Wiggers . . formerly director 


f the Industrial Div., E. H. Brown Ad 

vertising Agency, Chicago, has estat O 

lished his own agency—Raymond Wig to individuals (title unknown) 
yers, Advertising & Marketing—at 221 N. O 


LaSalle St., Chicago. 





The above percentages clearly show the 
Burton E. Hotvedt . . vice-president, Klau | quality of MODERN CONCRETE’s circula- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee, named | t Ad t tit th ffi t 
vice-president of the Advertising Federa- ion. equate quantity wi suTTicien 
tion of America. penetration is reflected in its total circu- 


lation 21,181 as of June 1959. 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden . . 
San Francisco, named to handle adver Yes, good editorial is important bul 
tising for Consolidated Freightways, Menl they can’t read it if they don’t get it. 
Park, Cal. 


Hazard Advertising Co. . . New York, 

named agency for Chase Bag Co., als« oO D a ie Pag 

f New York, effective Nov. 1. 

Pike & Becker . . New York, has moved | @ ) | _ tm bed = ’ Ee 


larger quarters at 147 E. SOth St. 





A PIT & QUARRY PUBLICATION formerly The Concrete Manufacturer 


ae See eens * SON be | 431 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


named to handle advertising for Sherman | 
Industrial Electronics, a division of Engi | PIT AND QUARRY © PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK ® EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 


n ; MODERN CONCRETE @® CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
Continued on page 184 
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im reprints 


PTITITTITTTT 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 
Reprint Editor, industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


TITTLE 


questior 


R391 Why Exhibit — by G. E. Seavoy 
The thor seriously the value 


R390 tow industrial fea Agencies Make Their eer — by Dick Hodgson 
ct of industrial advertising y 


ensatior dissected in th artic t 1 on ar V irvey of 


ager 


if ases A ee Guide to Promotional Films — by Don Nestingen 


film prod te how to Save y and get better 


if yh 


justr fil th th M Ency opedia of paitatinns This reprint 


‘e —_ A Basic Guide to Engineering Handbooks — by Harry Baum 
his ¢ 19th in IM’s Encyclopedia of Marketing serie e 


pment, production and distribution of these basic selling to 


R389 now to » Make mguenassi Reach fer Your Catalog - —_ a W. M. Dickson 
1e details or Ww atalog yc 4 


i way as to produce ‘buying actior 


R388 The Next —p Yours posed You: bye! Leod- Wipe Gam: a by ~ R. Bernstein 


1 f ‘ 


A act je t rese 
pra al g f 


tere nf 


(§ R505 A Basic Guide to Marketing for the Smaller Company — by Charles E. St. 
Thomas 
This IM Er ypedia Marketing tells how the marketing icept can be applied 


to the sma rn f » company. This reprint 5 


R387 Let’ s Valeo | a tow hook a ) Satiestetes Sates ey « — ~~. Lee O. Thayer 
will helg P f 


tter derstand why their custor 


oer Putman ther sgl rd Win $9,000 
g winners Putman Awards re 
three top winners: Dewey ‘ "Aimy, Mobil Oil; and Graver Tani 


Here's Proof, the Industrial Buyer Is Human — by Dr. F. Robert Shoaf and Howard 
G. Sawyer 
Here are the f zine of the biological needs and psycholog 


drive oO the industrial buye th an adman’s interpretation of t 
Mr. eee Meet a Competitor — Aree ge A Chasers 
advertise in the same books as + ane 
top competitors maces r vO u tt it Be not Her e ng the ~ ll 
ii] a A Basic Guide to Better Technical Publicity — by Peter J. B. Stevens 
opedia of Marketing by one of the top experts on h 


pul city. This reprint 50¢ 


ten-page IM Er 


R383 A package of two articles on corporate image building: 
is Build a Corporate Image for Westinghouse (see 380 belo 
Prestiae oo And Are They Worth While. The latter describes the 
why of better nNpany images through prestige brochure This nt § 


whee Heppens to a Catalog After 18 Years — by Herbert levy 
ve story behind Ohmite Mfg. Co.'s introduction of the major 
replacement of its ‘‘old No. 40°’ catalog, issued 18 years ago 


Who's Who ap Industrial Advertising a 
The result M's jal survey of ad agency dollars < in business pag 
Reporting in doiars ir. the first time the survey lists the t ngs 21 agen 


wo R503 A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing — prepared by Stewart, Dougall & 
Associates 
Designed to help you take stock of your marketing programs, this guide covers 9 
arketing areas, from operation of field sales force to projection of the 
This reprint 50: 


R380 Unusval Ads Build a Corporate image for Westinghouse 
U | units of space plus unique treatment of standard space units are 
ed by Westinghouse to make its advertising stand out 
RG78 The Industrial Ad Budget — by H. Jay Bullen 
How do your advertising expenditures compzre with those of companies sin 
to your own? Here’s a way to find out—with IM‘s comprehensive analysis of 
ndustrial ad budgets 
ie R502 A System for Organizing a Marketing Library — by Howard G. Sawyer 
This marketing library system organizes over 1,500 subjects. This reprint 50c 


1] R501 How to Change a Trad k — by $ I G. Michini 
This, IM’s 13th Encyclopedia of Marketing, tells how to analyze your old 
trademark and, if a new mark is necessary, how to ‘'sell’’ it t 
management and the public. This reprint 50c 





#B Indicates 1M Encyclopedia of Marketing 
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Continued from p. 183 


neering Development, Inc., State College, 
Pa. The company manufactures dielectric 


ind inducton heating equipmen 


Gaynor & Ducas . . New York, appointed 
agency for Therm, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. man- 
fam Puta 


precision forge dies for turbine 


ckets. 


Alexander Stolley . . from vice-president 
to executive vice-president, Farson, Huff 


& Northlich, Cincinnati. 


John W. Forney, Inc. . . Minneapolis, has 
xcquired the Minneapolis office of pees 
B. Brewer & Co. The Kansas City, M 

flice of Bruce B. Brewer & Co. was not 


involved in the transaction. 


Donaldson Associates . . Hur 


has moved to 44 Green 


Morrison M. Scott . . from vice-president 
Meerman’s Inc., Cleveland, t scount ex 
ecutive, Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleveland. 


Scott Reed 


Reed, Jr. . . from vice-president 
Smith & Ross, to director of sales 
and technical literature, Ketchum, Mac- 


Leod & Grove, Pittsburgh. 


Jepson-Murray Advertising . . Lansing 


Mich., has moved to new quarters at 601 


Townsend St 


Griggs Equipment . . Belton, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross to Dall 
ing, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Kudner Agency . . New York, named to 
handle advertising for Sylvania Electric 
Products, New York, f wing termina- 
tion, by mutual agreement, of Sylvania’s 
contract with J. Walter Thompson Co., 
New York. 


J. C. Nichol . . from advertising specialist, 
California Spray Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Cal., to the newly created position 
of marketing director, Allen, De St. 
Maurice & Spitz, San Francisco. 


Sol Baskin, Creative Art & Production . . 
Chicago, has moved to larger quarters 
Continued on page 186 





measured 
aX =¥-J oo) a f-1=, 


RAPID READER RESPONSE. What does it 
mean to you? Inquiries, for example, the action 
response? Or readership, the starting point for 
every variety of response? 


If you're like most smart advertisers, you're interested 
in total response. You want sales leads and readership 
that you can measure. But that’s not all... you 

want to create a preference for your product and 

a favorable company image. The solution is to 

put your advertising in a magazine where 

TOTAL RESPONSE is high. 


Why is response to editorial pages and advertising 

on the upswing in MACHINE DESIGN? Two reasons: 
(1) Massive editorial research equips MACHINE DESIGN 
editors to deliver what readers want. (2) High 
precision circulation methods direct MACHINE DESIGN 
to the right people . . . at the right plants 

... at the right time. For example, over 60% of 
MACHINE DESIGN copies are verified annually 

by personal interviews in the readers’ plants. 


That’s why advertisers who value TOTAL RESPONSE, 
both the measurable and the immeasurable reactions 
of readers to advertisements, prefer to gear their 
marketing plans to MACHINE DESIGN. . . the magazine 
of RAPID READER RESPONSE. 


a Penton publication 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio Gy 





Agency changes 


WINE cs center 


- 1t 230 N. Michigan Ave. and now 
f ; mplete advertising agency servic 
(L Mi EI \ 7 7 L “é . ier the name Sol Baskin Agency. 


Garfield-Linn & Co. . 


<a 





- ad \ < rer 
ln 05g. ere em — ¢ J re 


Charles O. Puffer Co. 


F } 
+ nlo « 


Getz & Sandborg . . 


Palm & Patterson 
Watch it, mister! That’s a valuable piece of property. 
Come on, now. Let some of those other gas distribution 
people read it, too! 


We know you're happy about having your very own publi- 








Rea, Fuller & Co. 


cation — one that specializes exclusively in your particular 
phase of the gas industry. No gas producing, no gas pipe- 
lining — just pure, straight-line editorial coverage of 
gas distribution* 





Besides, you'll be getting American Gas Journal every 
month — delivered at the city gate — right where your 
market begins! And each successive issue will be bigger 
and better — more ads, more “how to” editorial. (That’s 
why 81.97% of you renewed your subscriptions to AG].) Thomas K. Costello, Jr. 





"Definition of An Industry: ‘Distribution System’’ means (as described by 

FPC) the mains which are provided primarily for distributing gas within a 

distribution area or for connecting two or more districts within a distribution pointed 1 landle 
area, together with land, structures (other than storage land and structures), 
valves, regulators, services, and measuring devices. The distribution system 
begins at the inlet side of the equipment which meters or regulates the pape ind scrar 
entry of gas into the distribution system, and ends with, and includes, 

property on the customers’ premises 


Mrs. Elizabeth G. Schurer 


llar (plus) 
, the billion-do 
erate It’s all there in simple 


tion. 
Gas Distribution Basic Annual Presenta : 
GJ’s new Basic AnnU’ sc. Drop us Media changes. . 
er yor when titles and practices. rep sd 

nag eae { your copies are on the way. 
a line and } Robert J. Halliday . . 


How to take dead 


NAME 


— | @® 


l ADDRESS ee 


James A. LeVelle . . from editor to assistant 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL __D pvishe: of Petvoleum Equipment, pul 

lished by Rice-Youmans Publishing C 
THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO. BOX 1589. DALLAS 21. TEXAS Yontinued on page 


1 n 
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THE INDUSTRIAL BUYER CAN'T AFFORD TO BE HUMAN. 





There is no "love" interest in the purchase of 
a pump. Most of the desires that motivate mass 
markets are worthless for influencing the 
specialized problems of industrial selling. 
Glamour pointed in the wrong direction is only 
ludicrous! 


The buyer of industrial products buys not for 
vanity, pride, fear of offense, desire for 
affection or to gratify a hobby. He buys for 
the hard-headed purpose of producing things 
more smoothly, more cheaply, more quickly-—-and 
it may not mean a dime's more profit to hin, 
personally. 


One or even a few industrial accounts, whether 
large or small, does not make an advertising 
agency an expert at industrial selling. Our 
business is INDUSTRY! The handling of many ac-— 
counts selling in almost every industrial 
field has given us a knowledge of markets, an 
understanding of trade languages, a wealth of 
sales contacts, an understanding of the inter- 
locking of equipment--and finally a knowledge 
of methods and effective media. All of which 
can come only with long experience. 


Russell T. Gray, Inc. brings you an organiza-— 
tion that has the feel of selling--an organi- 
zation that knows how to use drama where it 
will be most effective—-—an organization that 
can sit down with either your sales department 
or engineering department and know what their 
words mean-—an organization that is interested 
in the deeper advertising problems over and 
beyond those of the mere filling of space. 





All advertising agencies are not all things to 
all advertising. 


Russell T. Gray, Inc. has played a part in 
lifting a number of manufacturers to leader- 
ship. Perhaps we can show you that it is to 
your advantage to talk to us about our ability. 
Think it over, George. 


f... 4 
we re by re é Ci th “, 
Yih 
f a / 4 


5 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 


Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation RUSSELL T. GRAY. INC 
° 9 = 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 





155 N. Wacker Drive e¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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Media changes. . 


continued from p. 186 


Barrington, Ill. He is succeeded by C. R. 
Graham, formerly assistant editor of Pe- 


troleum Engineer. 


Ceramic Age . . published 
Publications, Cleveland, announces the 
lowing rates, effective January, 1960: 
Space l-time 6-times 
l-page $370 $325 
2/3-page 315 270 
1/2-page 200 185 


Construction News . . Little Rock, Ark., 
1unnounces new rates effective Jan. 1, 1960: 
Space l-time 13-time 52-time 


l-page $22 $i¢ 


] S) 
ivi S 
] 


2/3-page 16] 124 
\/,-page 25 111 102 
Purchasing Week . . published by Mc 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, 
elected to provisional membership in the 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Electrical Engineering . . published by 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 


ENGINEERS ee 
make the buying decisions! 


West Richfield, O. 





195,000 engineers are motivated Correction 
by the advertising they read in these 


- ‘ : Gee ; is = A “media change” on e 224 of 
Engineering Society Publications: ne seg av 


the September IM incorrectly stated 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING that Edwin C. Mead, editor, Electrical 
Equipment, published by Sutton Pub- 


asco ncsedraponmmnareeasionatg lishing Co., White Plains, N. Y., had 
MINING ENGINEERING taken on added duties as editorial di- 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS rector of Product Design & Develop- 
CIVIL ENGINEERING ment. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ‘ Mr. Mead has taken on added du- 


JOURNAL OF METALS ties as editorial director of Contrac- 
tors’ Electrical Equipment, and is in 


no way connected with Product De- 
sign & Development. * 





Wed ORS cad ad 














Harry L. Waddell . . senior vice-president 
Publications Div., McGraw-Hill Publishing 


AMETCO VIRGIN-VINYL co., New York, reappointed chairman of 
3 RI N G B | N D F R € Associated Business Publications’ sales de 
= 
velopment committee. 


AS LOW AS 84+ IN LOTS OF 1000 Jerome J. Devers and Clayton J. Schwartz 


- from sales staff to eastern advertising 
1 , : Bi 1anager anc dwestern advertising 

An AMETCO quality binder with individually- aye as eee Serre = 
designed cover will magnify the effectiveness of ager, respectively, for Electr yr on the 
your sales catalogs, presentations, sample books, am <“- , D....1 r 
price manuals or sales-promotion literature. Farm, published by Reuben H. Donnelley 
Write for free literature, including quantity | torp., New York. 
prices, styles, colors. re 


AMERICAN THERMOPLASTIC COMPANY | Material Handling Illustrated . 
425 First Avenue 7 Pittsburgh 19, Pa. ; f es 
. , | crease its frequency from quarterly to six 
Typical binder, prepared for leading corporation. q y trom q re ; 
| times a year. The magazine is published 
| Continued on p. 192 
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@ Cover shoreside— Marine Engineering/Log 
reaches key shore personnel in 99.5% of companies 
operating ships of 75 net tons or more (tugs and work- 
boats to superliners). 


a) Cover shipboard — Marine, like other markets, 
can’t be sold unless you sell the user (consumer) too. 
Marine Engineering/Log gives you this vital buying 
influence group—more officer-subscribers than all other 
magazines combined. 


Photo by Hans Marx 


@) Cover and penetrate all the way down to buying action 


Proof: Heavy reader preference for Marine Engineer- 
ing/Log is shown by independent Mills Shepard read- 
ership surveys. Too, an average of 44.1% of subscribers 
ashore interviewed by Mills Shepard in 1958 “make 
recommendations, establish specifications, approve 
specifications, make final decisions, or authorize pur- 
chases.” Surprisingly, only Marine Engincering/Log 
offers proof of readership among buying influence 
groups. 

Proof: An experienced crew of editors delivers more 


engineering-management editorial pages—and more 
total editorial pages — than any other marine publica- 
tion. Count them for yourself. 

Proof: No other marine publication comes close to the 
scope and depth of Marine Engineering/Log’s editorial 
content. Compare for yourself. 

Proof: Overwhelming lead in advertising pages shows 
that suppliers and manufacturers find ME/Log the 
most effective and economical (lowest cost per 1,000) 
selling medium in the marine market. 





"™ MARINE ENGINEERING/LOG 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER MAGAZINE * 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 





Full access to the great building news resources of our publishers, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, whose vital services to the building 
industry include Dodge Reports, Sweet’s Catalog Files, and na- 
tional Dodge Construction Statistics. 


These Fyclusive A large and skilled editorial organization—including editors on 


both coasts. (For a description of their high qualifications in 
architecture, engineering, journalism and building industry eco- 


° : nomics, ask for our folder, “‘Editors for Architects—and Engineers 
| 0) tld in Building’’.) 


100% editorial concentration on the building market’s two big- 
gest buying influences: architects and engineers— with every 
page reflecting their information needs, experiences, education, 


Strengths professional interests and activities. 
sees 


Editorial content continuously timed and balanced with the aid 
of Dodge Reports to be of top value to architects and engineers 
in terms of the work on their boards. 


Ive Arch iT t f | R rd The largest number of architect and engineer subscribers ever 
as EC U d @CO0 made available to advertisers by an architectural magazine. 


Steady reader preference—as shown by 124 out of 139 studies 


Y spene architects and engineers SPONSORED BY BUILDING 
M D WER PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS AND THEIR AGENCIES. 
y By far the highest renewal percentage in the field. 


Verifiable coverage of over 88% of the total dollar volume of 
o al architect-planned building—nonresidential and residen- 
tial, small and large. 
] Recognition of Architectural Record by advertisers and 
uae alike as the building industry’s foremost magazine 
8 marketplace. Year after year more building product adver- 





Editorial scope matching the full range of architect and engineer design 
interests, nonresidential and residential, small and large, as revealed by 
F. W. Dodge’s accurate record of the activity of individual architectural 
and engineering offices the country over. 


Intensive editorial research among architects and engineers including: 
regular personal interviews by Eastman Research Organization and the 
Record’s own ‘“‘Continuing Readership Research.” 


Most editorial pages—with most on nonresidential buildings, residen- 
tial buildings—and news of the field. 


Top editorial quality as evidenced by 41 awards for editorial excellence 
— including 5 out of 6 awards to architectural magazines by The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 

Editorial initiative seen in a long series of editorial “‘firsts’’. Among 
them: Building Types studies, Architectural-Engineering Section, Time- 
Saver Standards, Western Edition—and more currently—presentation 
first of the most buildings selected for awards by The American Institute 
of Architects over the past three years. 


tisers provide more pages of product information to more architects and 
engineers in Architectural Record than in any other magazine. 


Architectural Record is 5 ways your best buy: in editorial, circulation, 


readership, market coverage and advertising. Plan now to put the Record’s 
unequalled selling power to work for you in 1960. 


t Architectural Record 


“workbook of the active architect and engineer” 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.*e OXford 5-3000 


Cart Christenson Motor Works, Aalborg, Denmark 
Arne Jacobsen, Architect. Hammerschmidt, Photographer 





ih 


























ift of distinction 
for the few...or many 


most important names on your list 


aid 
The Library bound 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


Executive Desk Diary 


A COMPLETELY NEW CONCEPT IN DESK DIARIES 


S THE RESULT of extensive sur- 
veys among top level executives— 

and the close collaboration of respected 
authorities, distinguished book de- 
signers and the Saturday Review Staff, 
here —at last—is the ultimate answer 
to expeditious desk management. 
Through its unique week-in-view or- 
ganization, its permanent recording 
system, its comprehensive almanac- 
type reference section, it becomes the 


mark of a man who is the master, not 
the captive, of his hours 

The name of the recipient will be 
richly gold tooled on the cover, the 
name of the donor (be it company or 
individual) may also be discreetly 
imprinted, if desired. 

Available in 3 luxuriously bound, 
gift-wrapped editions, $4.95, $6.95, 
$12.50, mailed directly to recipient 
(if requested ). 


Write for brochure “A” and quantity price list. 


OHHMG 


ASSOCIATES 


INC 


25 W. 45 St., New York 36, N.Y. ¢ JUdson 2-0220 














wieta 


Jtiglilde caicurator 
COMPANY 


633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illinois 
525 E. 81st Street, New York 28, N.Y. 
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SELECTORS 
to speed up buying 
Graphic Selectors help buyers or 


users choose your product correctly. 
Sizes, weights, models and other 


features are quickly and dramatically 


presented for accurate comparison. 
For example, selector illustrated 
gives 13 basic facts about each 
of 19 product models. 


FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Selectors and 

full information. 


Media changes. . 


continued from p. 188 


by Industrial Publishing Corp., Cleveland. 


Richard H. Larsen . . from publications 
manager to promotion manager, Interna 
tional Management Digest, Ingenieria In- 
ternacional Industria and Ingenieria Inter 
nacional Con scion, overseas public« 
MA 


tions of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 


York. 


E. D. Boyer . . from advertising manager t 
sales manager, SAE Journal 
by the 
New York. New duties include 


1dvertising 
published Society of Automotive 
Engineers 

search, promotion, production and gen 


yaministration 


manage! 


Dawson Co. . . Miami, named advertising 
Florida, Geor 


rarolina and 


n} 
Aiabama 


published by 


Aviation Publications . . has 
New York offices to 20 E. 46th 

fork 17 
Welding Engineer . . published by Morton 
TOV Ill., company of same name, an 
1ew rates effective with January 
6-time 12-time 
$500 $450 
450 400 350 
350 300 260 
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INSTRUMENTS 


CONTROL SYSTEMS 














CIRCULATION NOW 


Over 30,000 


AND STILL GROWING! 


Serves the industrial market for 
instrumentation and_ control 
products. 


THE MARKET: As large as industry itself. 
Dollar sales of instrumentation products 
bought by all industry is over 4 billion dol- 
lars annually. 1&CS tailors its appeal to the 
process, production, research and other in- 
dustry users. 


READERS—CIRCULATION: I&CS serves the 
men throughout industry whose responsibil- 
ity is the purchase, specification, installa- 
tion, maintenance and operation of indus- 
trial and scientific instrumentation and con- 
trol equipment and systems. Circulation 
now over 30,000. 


[ _] Controlled 
We Paid 


19,949 


34,000 
28,012 
21,344 


EDITORIAL QUALITY: Editorial policy has 
proven logical and practical for 32 years. 
Object . . . service to industrial instrument 
users of measurement and control equip- 
ment. Major emphasis is on coverage of 
process instrumentation. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP: Substantial 
advertising gains are a direct indication of 
editorial quality, advertiser confidence and 
advertising pulling power. I&CS leads all 
publications in the field in number of ad- 
vertisers and number of exclusive adver- 
tisers. 


1961 ‘BUYERS’ GUIDE: Distribution over 
30,000. Published in October 1960. Clos- 
ing date, August 31, 1960. 


INSTRUMENTS and 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 





OVER 


90,000 


COPIES EVERY OTHER MONTH 


ae 
J vstri MENT & Apparatus Ajews 

















THE FIELD'S PRODUCT TABLOID 
FOR ALL INDUSTRY 


Read by men concerned with in- 
dustrial and scientific instru- 
ments, apparatus, and electronic 
and mechanical components, 
and allied equipment. 


READERS . . . over 90,000 copies distrib- 
uted to customers of equipment and com- 
ponent distributors, who pay the publisher 
for each recipient they provide. 


TABLOID FORMAT with 85% of editorial 
space devoted to staff-written reports on 
new products and new literature from man- 
ufacturers of instruments, scientific appara- 
tus, electronic and mechanical components. 
The balance is devoted to general coverage 
of the field, unique applications of princi- 
ples or devices, calendar of events, staff- 
written articles on instrument industry trade 


shows, conferences, etc. 


60,000 SALES LEADS per average issue 
makes IAN top product ‘promoter in the 
country. Over 40% of the leads come from 
the advertisements alone. That's why IAN 
advertising volume so far in 1959 is up over 
same period in 1958 


LOWEST COST PER THOUSAND READ- 
ERS 3: 
tabloid ninth page. 


as low as $3 per thousand for a 


INSTRUMENT & 
APPARATUS NEWS 
































Takes your sales message to 


0,000 Men 


in Government and Industry 


A bi-monthly magazine devoted 
to design and application of in- 
strumentation and control in the 
huge Military Equipment Market. 


MARKET: Now exceeds $4 billion, and in- 
cludes components, materials, instruments, 
systems, controls, wire, optical parts and 
other equipment necessary for the design, 
production, assembly and operation of mil- 
itary equipment for communication, missile 
guidance, radar, fire control, navigation, 


etc. 


READERS: Handpicked men in government 
and industry . . . prospective buyers, spe- 
cifiers or designers of components, instru- 
ments, controls, systems, etc., involved in 
products for national defense. Write for 
chart showing industry-occupation Break- 
down of Distribution. 

EDITORIAL: Each issue carries material of 
direct interest and immediate usefulness 
. . . feature articles on new concepts, tech- 
niques, data on circuits, application of com- 
ponents, standards, etc., plus regular de- 
. News... Trends... New 
Literature, etc. 

KING-SIZE FORMAT: Half again as wide 


all adver- 


partments . . 


as conventional 7x!10 page... 
tisements appear next to live editorial .. . 
helps build high readership for your sales 
message. 

SALES LEADS: MSD is a consistent inquiry 
producer for more information on products 
described and advertised. These sales leads 
are processed on high-speed automatic 
equipment and immediately mailed to man- 


ufacturers. 


MILITARY 
SYSTEMS DESIGN 


Combination Rates: A 10% discount applies if equivalent space used in two or all three publications. For unduplicated 
coverage of 150,000 buyers and users in the industrial and military instrument-control market, use all three. 


All publications of the INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


845 RIDGE AVE., PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Philadelphia, St. Louis, London, Enaland. 
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HOW MANY 
MARKETS* 
FOR 
INDUSTRIAL 
ADHESIVES 
CAN YOU 
SEE 
IN THIS 






























































PICTURE 
? 


This photo spotlights 10 major 

adhesives markets: Number one, of 
course, is the exciting new curtain wall 
construction of the building. In addi- 
tion are the many automotive and ap- 
parel applications. Hidden from view 
in the building are many other uses. 
For example, air conditioning, floor 
coverings, furniture, office appliances 
and equipment. (Even the dent in the 
car will be repaired with an adhesive- 
bonded metallic compound!) 
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YOU CAN 
REACH 
THEM ALL AS 
A SINGLE 
GREAT 
MARKET 
IN 
ADHESIVES 
AGE 





Today, there are adhesives in prac- 


niques, handling and application 
occurring almost daily —adhesives 
are literally creating revolutionary 
new products... unheard-of man- 
ufacturing processes. 


And now this industry-spanning, 
economy-wide market is bonded 
together into a single, sellable unit. 
By Adhesives Age! The only mag- 
azine devoted specifically and ex- 
clusively to the specialized prob- 
lems of adhesives: manufacture, 
research, development, technol- 
ogy, application, storage, market- 
ing and sales. 


That is why Adhesives Age can 
take your story to the entire ad- 
hesives market—companies that 
use adhesives in their own pro- 
duction and packaging, or re-sell 
them in conjunction with their 
products... all types of adhesives 
manufacturers suppliers of 
materials, equipment and services 
for the application, packaging, 
production and transportation of 
adhesives. 


Here—in Adhesives Age—is a big, 
new market; yours for the selling! 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
101 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





FACTS ABOUT THE 
ADHESIVES MARKET 


e A multi-million-dollar-a-year in- 
dustry —and growing fast! 


e Covers over 40 major adhesives 
consuming industries. 


e Annually consumes several million 
pounds of nine basic types of adhe- 
sives: thermosetting synthetic resin, 
thermoplastic synthetic resin, natural 
and synthetic rubber, cellulose and 
starch, natural resin and oil, water- 
soluble gum, animal or fish origin 
materials, protein and derivatives, in- 
organic compounds. 


e Researched for Adhesives Age by 
Mills Shepard . . . with comprehensive 
readership reports available on edi- 
torial and advertising. 


e Covered by Adhesives Age’s 10,000 
circulation among men in carefully 
selected major user companies — and 
adhesives manufacturers. 


eA full page, every-month schedule 
in Adhesives Age costs only $4,200 
for an entire year—$350 a page. 


For more facts about this important 
growth market and the only publi- 
cation edited to serve it, call your 
Adhesives Age representative or fill 
out and mail this coupon. 





tically every product you see. And 
great and growing sales opportuni- 
ties for you if you sell industrial 
adhesives or adhesive products— 
or the materials, machinery, sup- 
plies, equipment, services used in 
making, shipping, storing or ap- 
plying adhesives! 


= oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee oe 
ADHESIVES AGE 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


I’m interested. Please send: 


[_] Adhesives Age— Market and 
Magazine 

{| Adhesives Age Fact File 

For in industry after industry, (] Readership Study #1 
profit-minded manufacturers are 
using adhesives in increasing quan- 
tities: to cut costs . . . speed pro- 
duction ...save labor ...improve 
products. And—with new devel- 
opments in adhesive chemistry 
and technology, production tech- 


NAME 
COMPANY ____ : 
ADDRESS____ 
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Media changes. . 


be sure | 


HOSPITALS CAN BUY FROM YOU 


Edward D. Muhlfeld . . from 


- Asiaei x R 
publisher, Missiles & f 


With a billion-dollar construction program in 1959, hospitals 
will add nearly 50,000 beds to the 1.8 million now in service. 
This means another $117 million annually added to the 
$11.5 billion in materials and supplies bought each year. 


These vast purchases must be made from adequate prod- J. Marshall Miller . . 
uct information that will make it easy for hospitals to find, planning School of Ar 
compare and select—catalog information in their hands ereiageneys ae : ee oat 
when buying decisions are made. 


Hospitals have relied on HosprraL PurcHASING FILE waae-anipentecnessamenaee 


since 1919 as their first source of product information. Here 
those who make hospital buying decisions turn for product 
information. Your catalog on file in HosprraL PURCHASING 


. , : p ‘ Fred Wilks . . from 
Fite will make it easy for hospitals to buy from you. a 


PLAN NOW-BUDGET NOW fi setlists usiaes 


For adequate, effective economical filing, Charles F. Geyer . . from 
distribution, retention of your catalog by 1ger to vice-president 
hospitals in the 1961 Edition of HosprraL ) 
PurcuasinG Fite (The 1960 Edition is 

now being printed to be ready for distri- 


bution in January 1960). 


a service of 


at Write now for market facts—proof of use 


fi] HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE “= 


Conronarion PURCHASING FILES, INC. «919 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


PRS A a a a ESAS LETRAS SS ES 
HONOUR 








: Broadcast Engineering . . purchased by 
ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING AGENCY. INC. 7 | Technical Publications, Kansas City, M 


Mehl, Mission 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING AND MARKETING COUNSEL  _ | Langan, vice-president 
176 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 38, ILL. it ad aii 


TELEPHONE: FR 2-5927 za Public Works Publications . 
"i I shicag 


. 
.* 
. 
. d e 
e . 
. 


. = John G. Zisch . . from 


manager t saies manager, 


“e, IN ADVERTISING ,« 
ag 
1ee! published by McGraw-Hi 
“Protecting Your Advertising Dollar Against Devaluation.” ! 4 dishing Co.,, New York 
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now available: 


THREE TOOLS FOR 
EVALUATING AND SELLING 
TO THE AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


makes available for the first time a marketing assistance program 
designed to help sales, advertising and marketing men 

select prospects and pinpoint sales efforts in the automotive 
manufacturing field. 


The AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES plant census for 1959 


Just off the press, the AI Plant Census for 1959 
lists names and addresses of all companies and plants 
producing and assembling cars, trucks, buses, trailers, 
aircraft, missiles,engines, tractors, powered farm and 
construction equipment. 

The Plant Census for 1959, the basic tool of the AI 
Marketing Assistance Program, also includes listings 
of products manufactured, employment figures, cross- indices of 
manufacturing facilities and the names and titles 
of key executives within each plant. 


aH IBM card file of automotive plants 

5 ...consists of a punched IBM card for each of 6,800 plants 

Elgg mean” | om pire making automotive vehicles, engines, parts; their materials 
and production equipment. These plant cards are punch-coded 
by SIC, state, numbers of production workers, and other 
indices. The AI Automotive IBM Deck can screen out the 
market for any product made by and used in the automotive 


industries, quickly, inexpensively, easily. Extra columns 
allow you to punch your own additional coding. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES direct mail service 





For your further selling efficiency, AI offers a direct mail 
addressing and mailing service covering over 31,000 engineering, 
production, management and purchasing executives in the 
automotive industrial market. Addressing is selective: 
by title, by automotive product, by plant location or by any 
combination of these factors. All other direct mail 
production operations included. 

These three marketing tools are available singly or as a 
package. They are available only from AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, 
the ONE publication concentrating on the $33 billion automotive 
design and production market. For rates and other information, 
mark, clip and mail this advertisement, or write on your letterhead to: 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES ¢ A Chilton Publication ¢ Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 
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Why CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ 


ate 
ore 


¢ . 
Cuxa* 


paid circulation is important 


to construction machinery advertisers 


®@ Between 1950 and ’58, construction volume has in- 
creased from $30 billion to $49 billion. The number of 
contractors with $100,000 or more in contract awards 
per year is up from 6,886 to some10,052.Total employ- 
ment in construction is up 45% to three million. As 
construction continues its significant growth, the num- 
ber of individuals who influence machinery purchases 
gets bigger and bigger. And the competition among 
manufacturers for sales to contractors (the largest 
buyers of equipment) gets keener. 

, That’s why correct and adequate use of machinery 
advertising is necessary in order to create product 
recognition and preference among the many buying 
influences in contracting firms. That’s why i is wise 
for machinery advertisers to take a careful look at the 
circulation values offered by CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS and other construction monthlies. To reach 
and penetrate the construction contractor market ef- 
fectively requires that advertisers look far beyond the 
total circulation figures offered by media. 


Many influence purchases in contracting firms 

The importance of ConstrucTION METHObs’ circula- 
tion penetration of over 13,000 contracting firms with 
31,453 paid subscriptions is evidenced in what the fol- 
lowing five contracting firms have to say on their pur- 
chasing practices. 


THE PERINI CORPORATION — 
Hugh F. Doherty, Secretary, says: 
“Before we invest in equipment, top management 
meets with our equipment superintendents, job super- 
intendents and project managers to get their opinion 
(and those they supervise) regarding needs and per- 
formance of equipment. Meetings help us to formu- 
late recommendations and make the right buying 
decisions. It’s not a one man job.” 


NELLO L. TEER CO.— 
Nello L. Teer Sr., Chairman of the Board, says: 

“all equipment buying is discussed between the offi- 
cers of the company, the superintendents who are 
asked for their recommendations and the master me- 
chanic who is consulted. Buying in our company is 
the result of a combined decision of the key men in 
the organization.” 


C. W. BLAKESLEE & SONS — 

James Gilbert, Vice President, says : 
“Our superintendents, foremen, engineers, and equip- 
ment operators all have a significent influence on the 
purchase of construction machinery. Their opinions 
and recommendations are always considered.” 


FRAZIER-DAVIS CONSTRUCTION.CO. — 

George Frazier, President, says: 
“no one man can initiate and control all purchases 
of equipment and materials. Our executive and man- 
agement personnel (project, managers, superintend- 
ents, foremen) influence and initiate the purchase 
of equipment and materials.” 


V. N. HOLDERMAN & SONS — 
V. N. Holderman, President, says: 


“Before making equipment purchases, we have a one 
or two-day meeting in which I, my two sons, the 
superintendents and mechanics participate. We dis- 
cuss the advantages and disadvantages of different 
equipment, our individual and joint experience with 
equipment, etc. On the basis of these discussions we 
decide what kind and amount of equipment to buy 
and what brand. Our final decision is a joint de- 
cision.” 

Here is the combined total of major types of con- 
struction machinery which four of these important 
contracting firms own. (Figures not available for 
Nello L. Teer) 

Crawler Tractors. .216 Transit Mixers ... 35 
Graders 
Compressors Front End Loaders. 38 
Scrapers Trailers 
Rollers 
Welding Machines .279 


The five contractors mentioned above (including 
Nello L. Teer) account for an average. total of $176 
million of construction a year ... own a combined 
total of 8,145 units of equipment valued at some $35 
million...and employ over 12,800 people. ConsTrRucTION 
MEtTHODs reaches the key personnel in these contract- 
ing firms with a total of 167 paid subscriptions; an 
average of 35 subscribers per contractor. 


What the top men of leading contracting firms say of CONSTRUCTION METHODS Magazine: 


LOUIS R. PERINI, President 

The Perini Corporation 

— $100 million of construction per year 
—- owns 3,750 units of equipment 
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A subscriber to CONSTRUCTION METHODS since 1929 says: 


“I find ConsTRUCTION METHODS a most worthwhile publica- 
tion for me personally in keeping abreast of what is going 
on in our industry, and even more important I have tried to 
make sure our key personnel receive the magazine in their 
homes and read it thoroughly each month.” 








NELLO L. TEER, Sr., founder and 
Chairman of the Board, Nello L. Teer 
— $26 million of construction 

— owns 2,500 units of equipment 


A subscriber to CONSTRUCTION METHODS since 1919 says: 


“It gives us information we are all looking for. I have learned 
many techniques many times from it. We read the ads very 
carefully looking for different items. We have written to its 
advertisers asking for information on equipment adver- 
tised.” 





W. T. GILBERT, President 

C. W. Blakeslee & Sons 

— $11 million of construction in 1958 
— owns 475 units of equipment 


A subscriber to CONSTRUCTION METHODS for over 30 years 


“This outstanding magazine fills the gap between the tech- 2 


nical material in engineering publications and advertise- 
ments on different equipment and materials. It combines the _ 
two by showing the practical use of equipment and tech- 
niques on the job.” ‘ 





VERN HOLDERMAN, President 

Holderman & Sons, Inc. 

— over $20 million of construction a year 
— owns 1,120 units of equipment 


A subscriber to CONSTRUCTION METHODS since 1937 says: 


“ConstTrRUCTION METHODS has provided me with many new 
ideas and helpful information which I have been able to 
apply in my operations. It presents new techniques, equip- 
ment and materials in a practical way. It gives us valuable 
information and ideas that help us solve a variety of prob- 
lems.” 








GEORGE 0. FRAZIER, President 
Frazier-Davis Construction Co. 

— over $20 million of construction a year 
- 5 ied = ‘of equipment 


Paid circulation offers advertisers 
and dealers greatest values. 

These contractors attest to the quality paid circula- 
tion which Construction MEtHops guarantees its ad- 
vertisers and their dealers. They also document the 
quality of editorial climate which has attracted 47,908 
paid subscribers. The quality as well as quantity of 
paid circulation is a natural outgrowth of editorial 
climate. This editorial quality accounts for 
ConsTRUCTION METHOps’ preference among key men 
with buying influence in important contracting firms 
throughout the nation. 

Each of the five contractors mentioned above sur- 
veyed their executive, management, and supervisory 
personnel on their own company letterhead to de- 
termine which magazine is most useful in their work. 
Here are the results in order of preference of the four 
leading national construction monthlies. 

Ist choice Total 
votes mentions 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
Contractors & Engineers 33 
Construction Equipment 7 
Roads & Streets 11 


These facts show why ConstrucTIon METHoDs maga- 
zine’s paid circulation is important to every construc- 
tion machinery advertiser and his dealers. Circulation 
penetration among contractor buying influences en- 
ables advertising to contact important people distribu- 
tor salesmen cannot get to, or see, regularly. Adver- 
tisers who evaluate these facts know that concentrated 
advertising in ConstrucTION METHODS magazine re- 
turns the highest dividends on their investment. 


Construction «© 
ABD 


Methods ...%. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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ow to prepare a sales manual 
and make sure it’s used 


4 good sales manual can be the best single tool of the industrial 


sales manager and his salesmen. This article tells how to prepare 


a manual , . and just as important . . it tells how to make sure 


the salesmen will use the manual once they have it . . 


By Keith J. Evans @ |M Consulting Editor 


le> A good, practical sales manual 
can be one of the most important 
single tools for efficient industrial 
marketing. But in many companies 
it is missing or is poorly or only 
partly done 

One reason for this neglect is that 
producing a sales manual is a mighty 
tough job. Another is that the task 
lies so squarely between the sales 
and advertising departments that 
neither takes full responsibility. 


Whose job? . . It could very well 
be agreed that it is primarily the 
salesman’s tool and as such should 
be prepared by sales management. 
But sales management is too occu- 
pied with personnel problems and 
current sales. Sales managers, par- 
ticularly in the industrial field, come 
up through the ranks of selling. They 
are men of action, not background 
planners 

Advertising men are the planning, 
writing type. They are dealing with 
the printed word and so are better 
prepared for this assignment. But as 
sales management may know best 
what is needed and be closer to cus- 
tomer interests and closer to com- 
petitive products and strategy, they 
must form an active part of the sales 
manual team. 

The advertising manager in most 
cases should be chairman of the 
committee or at least have the prime 
responsibility for completion, in or- 
der to finish the task in reasonable 
time. The ad manager is more used 
to meeting deadlines and in most 
companies is more easily held to a 
time schedule. 

When selecting the working team 
(preferably not less than three, nor 
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more than five) care should be used 
to choose progressive men who re- 
alize the need for a sales manual and 


are anxious for its completion. 


How should it be prepared?. . 
If there is great current need and 
there is no sales manual, then it may 
pay to prepare a first draft manual 
containing just the bare essentials, 
or the material that is most quickly 
available. This might include only 
information on the product and com- 
petitors’ products with very little or 
nothing on sales techniques or strat- 
egy. If a quick stopgap job is done 
with agreement that it is temporary 
and only a step toward the real 
thing, much will be learned, and 
more time can be taken for a better 
job on the final manual. 

If a fairly good job is done on the 
first draft material, the final manual 
may be prepared and printed section 
by section, which makes it easier for 
all men in marketing (including the 
advertising and sales promotion peo- 
ple) to master it 

If it appears better to work on all 
sections at once, perhaps certain 
parts could still be published in ad- 
vance in order to avoid unloading a 
big manual on the men all at one 
time. The salesman’s time is already 
at a premium, he must work to get 
orders, orders, orders every day. 
So it helps to give him the manual a 
piece at a time, with the final book 
on hand for reference. 

One company held aseries of pan- 
el discussions, using on the panel a 
top sales executive, the manager of 
production of the product being dis- 
cussed, the chief engineer, the chief 
metallurgist and manager of quality 
control. Each man told his story. A 
questions 


pre-arranged group of 


were asked. The meeting was thrown 
open to the salesmen for questions 
and discussion. 

All was tape recorded, edited, in- 
dexed and presented to all for read- 
ing and reference and to become a 
part of the permanent sales manual. 

Some companies go outside for 
their sales manual, either giving it 
to their advertising agency as a spe- 
cial assignment or calling in a serv- 
ice organization that specializes in 
writing. At 
least one of these service companies 
used this simple method: 

They sent out a bulletin to all 
salesmen explaining that they were 
beginning the preparation of a sales 


manuals and_ similar 


manual which may take a year or 
more to complete. Much product and 
competitive information can be ob- 
tained directly from the men but in 
this case the service organization 
told the men they would handle this 
part. They asked the men for a list 
of the most difficult problems and 
the most frequently asked questions. 
The men were to list them in the or- 
der of their importance. 

When the lists were received, they 
were studied with management and 
the 50 most important were officially 
decided upon. Then a weekly note 
was sent to the men asking how 
they would handle each problem. 

The five or six best answers were 
then distributed each week in bulle- 
tin form to all the men, giving full 
credit to the men whose material 
was used. The answers also formed 
a part of the finished sales manual 
for reference. In this way the sales- 
men helped build the manual, took 
an interest in it, believed in it and, 
more important, they used it. 


What should be in it? . . Sales 
manuals naturally will include all 
the information you desire to place 
in the hands of your sales and mar- 
keting men. Under this heading may 


come: 


1. Product information—facts and 


vontinued on page 205 





quick round-up 


for busy Ad-men 


subject: The magazine that covers 


the paper and pulp market 


PapPeR TRADE JOURNAL is edited for production management. 
weekly J ; : 


Published weekly. 


editorial content "very week: NEWS, including information about new and 
improved products, materials, supplies. TRENDS, 
methods, prices, end uses of paper and pulp, capacity, 
consumption. PRACTICAL IDEAS for improving methods, 
procedures, production efficiency. 


editors Men with practical mill experience plus engineering and 


technical education as well as background. 


readership Consistently voted “most useful paper” by mill customers 


and prospects in independent reader surveys by suppliers. 


High pass-along readership; 6.6 readers per mill copy. 


audited Audited by ABC since 1917. Member of ABP. 


Renewal rate—78.17%. 


advertiser acceptance Since 1872 Paper TRADE JOURNAL has continuously 


carried the most advertising to production management 


men in paper and pulp mills. 


more information Phone or write nearest representative or call publisher 
in New York—( Area code 212) PL 7-2370. 





[PAPER Trave Jou RNAL 


“the most useful paper” 
19 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO «+ DENVER + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 
MIAMI + HOUSTON + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + PORTLAND 
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| 1.5¢ increas ‘ 


COLLINS 
By HM A Aus. 


iS YOUR BUDGET 


UNDER 
PRESSURE? 


Problem: How to do a 
man’s size job of covering 
and impacting a specific 
petroleum industry audi- 
ence with a limited num- 


ber of dollars. 


Answer: Use the meeting 
and special event issues 
of The OIL DAILY, beamed 
directly to this audience 
through perfected distri- 


bution techniques. 


Make your dollars talk. 
Get bonus value from 
your appropriation, how- 
ever limited. Ask for the 
just-released 1960 Calen- 
dar of OIL DAILY Red 


Letter Day issues. 


Pubtebet : 
WEDNESDAY, AUG! 


WE'RE 2 000 ISSUES 


SUCUCBAOCCETSCS ECS CHEYCO CECE CC SCARED ESE CWE D OS 66 Oo eS 


Adequate Ste 


rable’: | Consensus | h 
Bonds ‘UnacceP bi be ~ vl 
Compromise Propos : A ple f h , yi 

be _ Sgustry will not set 
x Outs Vaapcial |The pero coee’ = 


yst 5, 1959 
icates that 


WASHING 
GOP Leader 


ed 
Keith Fanshiet- eh 


‘OLD ! 


August 5th marked the publication of 
the 2000th issue of The OIL DAILY—a 
record exceeded by only one petroleum 
publication: 


¢ 2000 issues representing a day-by-day 
record of all significant developments 
in the world of petroleum—the kind 
of developments that demand imme- 
diate executive study and action. 
2000 issues so important to management 
men that they pay up to $85 a year for 
air delivery of The OIL DAILY. 
2000 issues have established The OIL 
DAILY as a unique medium performing 
an unduplicated service...a basic medium 
in any program directed to the petro- 
leum industry...a medium that has earned 
a place in the business life of manage- 
ment men which guarantees unmatched 
immediacy and intensity of readership. 


You need to reach the management men 
of petroleum to do a complete advertising 
job in 1960; and to reach them effectively, 
your program must include a consistent 
schedule in The OIL DAILY. Be sure, 
before finalizing your plans, to get the 
latest facts from our nearest representative. 


THE O11 DAILY 


THE 


NATIONAL 


NEWSPAPER 


OF PETROLEUM 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 * 70 E. 45th Street, New York 17 

329 National Press Bldg., Washington 4 * 2102 Jackson St., Dallas 1 

318 Oil & Gas Building, Houston 2 * 125 W. Third Street, Tulsa 3 
416 W. Eighth Street, Los Angeles 15 
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marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 


material. 


1001 /Circle on Readers’ Servic« rd 
Analyze buying influences in 
power generation market 


wer Jeneration 


1 of industrial power 
ed by Plant & Power Services 
E. Delaware Place, Chicag 


1002/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Dairy products manufacturers 
planned purchases analyzed 


purchase 
ilding materials 
-abinets 
naucted among 
rge dairy products manufacturers. 
Released by Nation’s Business, 


fork 17, this report 


1003/Circle on Readers’ Service 
Report describes ink use in 
boxboard containers industry 


printing ink is used by packaging 
r industry, according to this 
report covering use of ink in 
xboard 
Issued by Boxboard Containers, 6 N. 


containers in justry. 


Chicago 2, it covers letter 
jraphic, gravure, and _litho- 
Also lists buyers’ attitudes 
1ing responsibilities of suppliers, and 
s predictions of potential increases 


use according to printing method. 





ma 


rketing | 


¢ Send for these free selling tools 


1004/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Report shows equipment used 
by U.S. Protestant churches 


Prepared by an independent research 
organization, this study reports annual ex- 
penditures of 200,000 Protestant. churches. 

Released by Christian Herald, 27 E. 
39th St, New. York 16, this file-size folder 
contains 18 separate sheets listing owner- 
ship and purchase data on: audio-visual 
equipment, heating systems, general main- 
tenance equipment, office equipment and 
furniture, etc. 


1005/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Presents dairy industry 
market and media facts 


Data covering the types of equipment 
purchased and the buying practices of 
small, medium, and large companies in 
the dairy industry has been released by 
American Milk Review & Milk Plant 
Monthly, 92 Warren &t., New York 7. 

Also included in this report is @ precise 
definition of the dairy market, yearly. dol- 
lar volume and expenditures, and informa- 
tion relating to the publication's market 
coverage and. editorial personnel. 


1006/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet offers data 
on educational market 


Elementary, high school, and college en- 
rollment figures, and statistics indicating 
the growth trend in American education 
are contained in this 18-page booklet. 

Prepared by the Buttenheim Publishing 
Corp.. 470 Park Avenue South, New York 
16, it includes educational market data as 
well as information on a new publication 
designed to reach this market. 


1007/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Construction market growth 
related to economy 


Construction trends, the new market 
for construction, expected growth pains, 
etc., are discussed in a report by Dr. 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


George Cline Smith, vice president and 
economist, F,.W. Dodge Corp. 

Released by the F. W. Dodge Corp., 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18; this 12-page 
booklet points out that the United States 
will have to double all. existing structures 
within the next 40 years. 


1008/Circle «on Readers’ Service Card 


Home building industry 
market analysis offered 


A 92-page report analyzing the home- 
building market has been released by 
House & Home, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

In addition to statistical data on size, 


Readers’ edvilise Dept. 
5910 


Please send me the following 
research and media data... 


1001 1002 1003 1004 
1005 1006 1007 1008 
1009 1010 1011 1012 
1013 «1014 ~=1015 











location, and trends in this market, the 
study also contains information on op- 
erating methods and business volume, 
collateral activities of home-building pro- 
fessionals and market media. 


1009/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Statistical review of Canadian 
chemical processing industries 


Facts and figures on imports, exports, 
shipments, production, and consumption 
in Canadian chemical processing indus- 
tries are included in this 16-page report. 

Compiled by Canadian .Chemical Proc- 
essing. 1450 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 14.9 P. L. & RB. Chicago, Ill. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St. 


, Chicago 11, Il. 
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MARKETING AIDS.. 
continued from previous page 


Ontario, it contains market information on 
14 industries including agricultural chemi- 
cals, pulp and paper, synthetic fibers, 
paints and varnishes, pharmaceuticals, etc. 


1010/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Report on reading habits 
of purchasing agents 


A 16-page report on the reading habits 
of 4ndustricl purchasing agents is avail- 
able from Associated Purchasing Publica- 
tions, 643 Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 

The report is based on the findings of 
personal interviews with 404 pa’s who at- 
tended the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agent's show in New York. 

The interviews were conducted by N. R. 
Ladabouche & Associates, Cleveland. 


1011/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Spec‘fying influence patterns 
analyzed in survey report 


How the specifying influences of con- 
sulting engineers, building owners, archi- 
tects, etc. are interrelated in the selection 
of air conditioning, heating, ventilating, 
piping, and plumbing for engineered in- 
stallations, is discussed in a 12-page fold- 
er published by Air Conditioning, Heat- 
ing & Ventilating, 93 Worth St., New York 
13. 

Also included in this study are ex- 
amples showing typical patterns of speci- 
fying influence. 


1012/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet outlines market 
for farm production goods 


Farm market diversity, data on farm 
income, assets, population and farm prac- 
tices are detailed in a report prepared 
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Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond Jon. 15, 1960 


by State & Local Farm Papers, 28 E.. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Also included in this  12-page booklet 
is an analysis of market size in dollars, 
and market and media information. 


1013/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Study pinpoints buyers 
of petroleum equipment 


A capsulized report containing job titles 
of individuals responsible for thie selec- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of pe- 
troleum equipment has been prepared by 
Petroleum Equipment, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. 

The 18-page study includes estimated 
1959 expenditures for equipment in the 
drilling and producing, refining, and pipe- 
line divisions of the industry. 


1014/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Brochure tells how to conduct 
metalworking market research 


This how-to-do-it research brochure con- 
tains information on how to organize for 
market research in the metalworking in- 
dustry, how to conduct a market survey, 
and how to make a sales area analysis 
without a survey. 

Published by Iron Age, Chesinut and 
56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, it includes a 
successful marketing case history, and 
costs of making a survey. 


1015/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Agency outlines services for 
sales to foreign markets 


Advertising and marketing services 
available in 65 overseas markets as a 
results of its affiliation with one of 
Europe's largest overseas advertising net- 
works, are described in this report from 
G. M. Basford Co., 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 

In addition to creating and placing ad- 
vertising. for domestic firms in any of 
these markets, services include market re- 
search, media studies, public relations and 
campaign analysis. 
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SALES MANUALS.. 
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details on your own products; facts 
and details on competitive products; 
comparisons; case studies. 


2. The corporate image—History 
and experience; executive strength; 
financial and manufacturing facili- 
ties; service organization; examples 
of service or case studies; company 
policies. 


3. Market information—General in- 
formation and trends; specific in- 
formation by industries, including 
resistance and potentials; customer 
buying habits and interests. 


4. Selling techniques—The _ ap- 
proach; the body of sales talk; the 
close; variations, follow-ups, etc.; 
problems and questions. 


5. General—How to get executive 
help; how to use advertising and 
sales promotion; how to use recipro- 
cal relationships; how to use market 
research; how to use sales analysis. 


(A separate section may be de- 
veloped on pricing, jobbers, dealers, 
credit claims and other subjects, de- 
pending on the varying needs.) 

Now let’s go through the sales 
manual section by section. 


Section 1—Product information 
- « While it is true that industrial 
salesmen are becoming better in- 
formed on their products each year, 
specifying and purchasing execu- 
tives still complain that the men who 
call on them tend to generalize too 
much—do not know enough in detail 
about their products, and often are 
unable to relate their product to the 
customer’s requirements. 

Much of this trouble comes from 
lack of early education and training 
when the man is just beginning with 
his company. Salesman tend to pose, 
give the impression they understand, 
and later are too proud to ask ques- 
tions. Then they go through life with 
the company bluffing and dodging. 

A vice-president in charge of sales 
of a big corporation selling to indus- 
try recently commented, “The dirti- 
est trick I could play on one of our 
salesmen would be to call him out of 
a sales meeting, and tell him Id like 
to have him give a presentation to 
the men on a company product, al- 

Continued on page 208 














Business 


Films 
Call For 


Business Values 








Communications today is an established field 
of research. Tools of communication are many; 
and each serves the others, as when the sound 
motion picture or slide film becomes the ma- 
terial that television puts on the air. 


The sound film taken by itself is our most pow- 
erful single medium. Selling or instruction by 
its means is an accepted business practice. 


Effectiveness depends upon accurate analysis of 
business objectives. The producer who fails to 
study his client’s purposes as seriously as his own 
art can be led astray by sheer pride of crafts- 
manship. 


Haig and Patterson films are built on business 
principles. Every assignment is approached as 
a business problem, and the completed picture 
is seen as a product that must prove its value 
as a business investment. 


HEAEG 


and 
BPAe ss LE IERODN 
ING. 
MOTION PICTURES «+ SLIDE FILMS 
INSTRUCTION MANUALS 


15 East Bethune Ave. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


The Talbott Tower 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 
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NEW EDITION of 
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FREE for the asking! October ind istrial Electric Exposition, Penn 


Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
WRITE OR USE COUPON BELOW 7-10.. American Society ane . 


neers Semi-Annual Meeting Packaging Machinery Manufactur 





yhase-Park Plaza Hotels ouis. ers Institute show, Coliseum, New 
York. 
NY . 
- National 
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iseum, New York. 


February 


This handy pocket guide will save 
you time and effort...make your 
Chicago visit more pleasant and 
profitable. It contains a map of the 
center of the city, addresses and 
phone numbers of hotels, restaurants, 
churches, railroad stations, airline 
ticket offices, etc.... ind 
PLUS—sources of supply for emer- November 
gency and special exhibit needs. 


PUBLISHED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY 


eneral 


exhibits 
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ine. 


2100 NORTH RACINE AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


GENERAL EXHIBITS AND DISPLAYS, INC. 
2100 N. Racine Ave., Dept. A, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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How to keep your head 
when all about you... 


“As recently as 1927, drivers 
who exceeded the speed limit 
in Peiping, China, were exe- 
cuted and their heads exhibited 
as a warning to others.” 


This fact was reported in Borg- 
Warner’s well known advertis- 
ing series—to ask Americans, 
who knew less stringent laws, 
to keep their heads—and drive 
carefully. 

It is one of hundreds of facts 
Borg-Warner hasrun in support 
of Advertising Council cam- 
paigns in the public interest. 


Not confused by facts. 


A recent independent depth 
survey, conducted to determine 
what “meaningful thoughts” 
readers derived from these 
spreads, showed 86% of all per- 
sons interviewed considered 
Borg-Warner ‘“‘sincerely con- 
cerned with the public welfare.” 


The climate’s good. 


The survey elicited many vol- 
untary comments to confirm 
the belief that public-service 
advertising helps maintain a 
favorable climate for business. 
Some of the comments were: 
“Borg-Warner has done a lot 
for our country”; “‘they are 
serving mankind”’; and, ““Borg- 
Warner is tied in with the fam- 
ily and the community.” 


A billion readers. 


Each advertisement since 1952 
has carried an Advertising 
Council message. This is the 
longest, continuous magazine 
support given Council projects 
by any national advertiser. 
Totals: 216 messages and an 
estimated billion and a quarter 
readers. 



































You, too, can benefit. 
You can better your business 
climate as Borg-Warner has. Use 
Ad Council campaign slogans 
on your point-of-sale materials, 
on your direct mail or business 
letters, in house magazines or 
annual reports . . . and in radio, 
television and print advertising. 


Here are current campaigns: 


Aid to Higher Education 
Better Mental Health 
Better Schools 

Crusade for Freedom* 
Forest Fire Prevention 
Red Cross* 

Register, Contribute, Vote* 
Religion in American Life 
Religious Overseas Aid 
Stop Accidents 

United Nations* 

United Fund Campaigns* . 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


*Not year-rour Impaigr 


Free information, posters, repro- 
duction proofs, electros for 
magazines and other advertis- 
ing materials—yours for the 
asking. Send the coupon today, 
or call the Advertising Council 
branch office nearest you. 
Branches in Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and Washington, D. C. 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, INC. 
25 West 45th Street ne 
New York 36, New York ss a 


Please tell me how | can 


tie in with the Council... ; 
and “keep ahead”. ae cod 








COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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modern Gla) 
castings 


echnical 
le 





uthority _ 


of the Metal Castings Field 


Published since July, 1938, reader accept- 
ance of MODERN CASTINGS has been 
earned through consistently supplying the 
practical foundryman with the kind of in- 
formation he needs in his every-day foun- 
dry work. 





MODERN CASTINGS reaches all of 
SERVING A the more than 6,000 foundries in the 


United States and Canada, plus lead- 
$6,000,000,000 ing international foundries. These 


ANNUAL CASTINGS § ®°tings producers constitute an inde- 


pendent mass-production industry .. . 
MARKET entirely separate and distinct from any 
other industrial market. 
It is to the producers of these castings that MODERN CASTINGS cir- 
culates with waste-free penetration to an influential buying team... 
managerial, technical, production personnel . . . the men who say what 
their plants should buy. 
MODERN CASTINGS offers you broad up-to-date coverage of the indus- 
try’s major interests and developments . . . continuous reporting of the 
industry’s own organization and activities. It’s the ideal addition to your 
sales program for year-around moyement of foundry equipment .. . 
supplies . . . services. 
Be sure your campaign covers the important Convention 
Issues . . . at no increase over regular rates. 


modern castings 


Official Publication of the American Foundrymen’s Society 
GOLF & WOLF ROADS @ DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 














plan industrial sales 





by indicating what each market 
buys, how it buys, and the 


buying factors to be reached. 
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SALES MANUALS. . 
continued from p. 205 


lowing ten or fifteen minutes for or- 
ganizing his material.” This may be 
an exceptional situation, but there is 
no doubt room for improvement in 
most companies. 

A good product information sec- 
tion will not take the place of early 
product training, but it is a wonder- 
ful text and guide if available. 

Space will not permit a full ac- 
count of what should be included 
in the product section, and of course 
this information will vary with the 
line of business. 

If a good company catalog gives 
complete descriptions, specifications, 
uses, etc., there is no need to dupli- 
cate but the line may be analyzed 
and commented on_ product-by- 
product in an explanatory and 
coaching way that is extremely 
valuable. 

Facts and suggestions may be giv- 
en that are out of place or unwise to 
include in the catalog. Competitive 
products—their strengths and weak- 
nesses—may freely be discussed, in- 
cluding direct comparisons, engi- 
neering tests, etc. 

Everyone fears what he doesn’t 
know. Therefore, it is well to give 
information on competitive lines, 
why and how your products are su- 
perior etc. If a salesman not only 
knows his own line but also his 
competitors’, he feels more confident 
and is in a better position to answer 
questions. 

There is perhaps no stronger sales 
ammunition than complete and ac- 
curate case studies—actual cases in 
which your product has saved time 
and money, has proved more effi- 
cient, lasted longer, served better, 
etc. 

Unfortunately, good, well-docu- 
mented case studies are not easy to 
secure. It is difficult for salesmen to 
get all the comparative facts, figures 
and photographs, and it takes time 
away from selling. 

Your own engineers and advertis- 
ing men can do better, but the engi- 
neers are busy and frequently not 
sales conscious—the advertising 
people too general. 

There are several reporting or- 
ganizations engaged in securing 
case studies, and they usually do a 
fairly good job, if you select as case 





study subjects customer companies 
that have had decidedly good results 
with your products. But even here it 
is usually wise to work very closely 
with the reporting organization, ex- 
plaining exactly what you want. In 
some cases it may pay to have your 
own best engineer go with along to 
make sure the reporting group gets 
all facts, comparisons, etc. 

If good case studies are obtained 
they may also be used for articles, 
publicity, ads and separate case 
study booklets for sales follow-up. 


Section 2—The corporate image 
- « Since the character, strength and 
dependability of a source is so im- 
portant to the industrial buyer, the 
section on the company should not 
only be complete but designed to in- 
spire confidence. Confidence that can 
naturally be passed on to the cus- 
tomer. A long, dull article praising 
the company in general terms is of 
least value. 

It is far better to clearly classify 
every attribute—using headings, sub 
headings and short telegraphic style 
copy—so it is easily covered and un- 
derstood by the men. 

History of success and long ex- 
perience are good basic selling 
points. Executive strength is an im- 
portant factor, particularly when 
you have a good top executive or 
executives who can be featured. 
Manufacturing facilities and finan- 
cial strength are tremendously im- 
portant. In this connection, one com- 
pany, while hesitating to generally 
advertise its willingness to cooper- 
ate with customers on credit, gave 
its salesman an insight into how far 
it is willing to go—how to study the 
possibility of special credit arrange- 
ments when the character and po- 
tential of a customer or prospective 
customer justified this action. One 
sentence read: “Everything else be- 
ing equal, a customer will prefer to 
buy from a company that not only 
has the desire but the ability to take 
care of him, to work along with him 
when the going gets rough.” 

Service, too, is very important—so 
important that guidance in present- 
ing this facility must not be over- 
looked. The word service is so over- 
played that it has become almost 
meaningless; so here again facts and 
case stories are most effective. 

This section provides a good op- 

Continued on page 210 








bags by 

natco, 

either from 

our standard 

line or custom 
manufactured, 
offer thousands 

of smart sales 
promotion slants 
for marketers 
anxious to sharpen 
their competitive 
edge. (as product- 
packages, premiums, 
special offers, 
displays or sales 
kits.) why not 

let us match our 
ideas with yours? 
direct factory prices 
justify your inquiry! 
write, wire or 
phone today. 





“suppliers to 
the airlines 
of the world.” 


natco products corporation 


promotion 





1404 post road, warwick, rhode island 
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want to mold 
a market in the 


iron and steel 
producing 
industry? 


IRON AND STEEL 
ENGINEER GIVES 
YOU ALL MAJOR 
BUYERS IN ALL 
PRODUCING CENTERS 


Cir: 10,200 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


B&W 12-ti Rate: $210 


1010 EMPIRE BLDG., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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SALES MANUALS... 
continued from p. 209 


portunity to outline company poli- 
cies. If possible begin with a gen- 
eral (short) statement of the com- 
pany ideal—just what the company 
stands for—in its relationship with 
its owners, employes, the govern- 
ment, its customers and the general 
public. 

One company stated this very sim- 
ply to its salesmen: “Our company 
stands for honest fair dealing with 
every segment of our society. Never 
do anything or say anything that 
you would be ashamed to have ap- 
pear in any of our newspapers.” 

The general statement is then fol- 
lowed by detailed policy statements 
on every necessary subject, so that 
your men will always know how to 
properly represent you. 

This section perhaps more than 
the others needs careful indexing, 
so a man can quickly look up a 
matter of policy without having to 
read a page or two. 


Section 3—Market information 
- « In many cases this section may 
be omitted, but consideration should 
be given to what helpful material 
you can offer in this category. 

Information on markets, indus- 
tries, buying habits, potentials, etc. 
are often given in sales meetings 
but this material is difficult to re- 
member, so place it, carefully or- 
ganized, in the book for current 
reference. 

In this section one company in- 
cludes a summary study of every 
industry it serves—the number 
of companies, the volume manu- 
factured, the locations, the type of 
organization, who specifies, who 
buys, buying habits, how the com- 
pany product is used by the indus- 
try, etc. 


Section 4—-Selling techniques. . 
This is a subject that too frequent- 
ly is overlooked in sales manuals. 
Because of its importance—and fre- 
quent neglect—we will cover the 
subject in considerable detail in the 
November issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 


Section 5—General . . This sec- 
tion naturally will include all other 
information that you believe will 


You might call it " 
Group Insurance 
to sell the Construction Market 


The leading regional construction maga- 
zines are associated* to cover any and 
all sections of the U. S. A. This is your 
insurance of concentrated circulation 
without duplication or waste! 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS concentrates 
on the great booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Western Tennessee. 

You can reach more than 7500 leading 
contractors, architects, engineers, public 
Officials (concerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. by using THE 
PUBLIC WORKS _ ISSUE, published 
every other Wednesday. There is EAGER 
READERSHIP because this book con- 
tains local news that interests their 
pocketbooks. Send for list of advertisers 
who have used CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS for many years. 


Construction News 


*An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 





DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


Does IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 


Multigraphing °¢ Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing ° 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


a Liter Hit) te 


431 SoutTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, ILL. WABASH 2-8655 





be helpful to your man. To touch 
on the few that are listed earlier 
in this article: 


® How to get executive help— 
You might assume that your men 
would call when they need help, 
but men are proud, and some may 
think such a request would be con- 
sidered a sign of weakness. How- 
ever, if you have prepared a stand- 
ard procedure, they are more like- 
ly to take it as a matter of course 
and call when they believe an ex- 
ecutive can help close important 
business. 


@ How to use advertising and sales 
promotion—A whole book might be 
written on this topic, because most 
industrial salesman are weak on 
this score. Some companies issue 
separate manuals on this but it can 
well be included in the general 
sales manual if it is well-organized. 


® How to use reciprocal relation- 
ships—Managements differ on cov- 
ering this subject. Some prefer to 
leave this policy matter to the gen- 
eral executives, but salesmen can 
be trained to understand the deli- 
cacy of the subject and operate ac- 
cordingly. If you favor a certain 
company with your business, it is 
only natural that you would hope 
for that company’s business in re- 
turn. But you have no legal right 
to it. You cannot command it. If 
salesmen are educated to be pa- 
tient, considerate, and understand- 
ing, if they know you buy on merit 
and expect others to do the same— 
they will handle the subject dip- 
lomatically, get some business and 
make no enemies. 


® How to use market research— 
Too often market research is re- 
served for executives, who file the 
information away for safekeeping 
instead of making it available to 
their field men who can use it. 

Salesmen should know what is 
available, what can be made avail- 
able and what they may ask for. 
With that knowledge, they will call 
for facts, watch trends and general- 
ly step up the intelligence and effi- 
ciency of their daily operations. And 
what is equally important you will 
be developing your future sales 
managers. 


® How to use sales analysis—Many 
Continued on page 212 


We ERupteD 


Last October (1958) we unveiled Components Digest #1 — a special section in our 
well known magazine ELECTROMECHANICAL DESIGN. Subject: Instrument Servo- 
motors. Overnight we erupted: 12,988 inquries on 121 circle numbers to be exact 


In December we followed with Components Digest #2 — subject: Potentiometers. 
POW! Once again requests spouted like Vesuvius: 20,351 inquiries on 110 circle 
numbers. 


“BRAVO! MAGNIFIQUE! STUPENDOUS!’’ our 
readers reacted. ‘‘DO MORE! AND MORE! AND 
MORE AFTER THAT!’’ 


So we scheduled a series of Digests for 1959 


Transducers . . . Environmental Design and Test 
ing Sensitive Relays Connectors and 
Fasteners Analog-Digital Converters 
Switches Fractional Horsepower Induction 
Motors 


And coming in November: Microwave Switches 
And December: Materials and Techniques for High Temperature Components 


We point with pride to a solid job of editorial creativity. Each topic is 100% staff 
researched and staff written. Each is organized as a sourcebook of design knowl 
edge and each will be read and referred to over and over again. Just ask any of our 
more than 28,000 readers in the more than 6,000 electromechanical OEM plants 
we reach 


So — we've harnessed a volcano and we're prepared to do some genuine earth 
shaking for you when you join the rest of our alert advertisers. Your ads in 
ELECTROMECHANICAL DESIGN will prove to you that a vital thoughtful book written 
by electromechanical engineers for electromechanical engineers can have a 
volcanic effect on your sales program 


Our editors are almost ready to announce the monthly 
Digest schedule for 1960 (based on a readers survey) 
Drop us a card and we'll mail it pronto, along with our 
BPA statement, NIAA outline and our rate card. 


ELECTROMECHANICAL 


components & systems 2) S40 C4, | 


ELECTROMECHANICAL DESIGN 
1357 Washington Street 
West Newton 65, Mass 
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Now give 
buying information 
to over 


72,000 customers 


in over 45,000 
plants 


In Industrial Maintenance and 
Plant Operation you reach the men 
who do the buying . . . the most 
important buying customers of in- 
dustry. How do we know? It’s easy. 
Before a person can receive IM & 
PO, he must meet 3 qualifications. 
He must. . 

1. Be employed by a firm with a 
Dun & Bradstreet rating of $50,- 
000 or better, or with 50 or more 
employees. 

2. Qualify by title or function as 
a member of the Plant Service 
Group. 

3. Have specifying or 
authority or influence. 
That's buying power—found in 
over 72,000 men in more than 
45,000 carefully selected plants. 
Here’s where they are: 


buying 





Total 
Plants 


IM & PO 
Covered Circulation 





Ordnance & Accessories .... 193 
Food & Kindred Products ...§ 4,916 
Tobacco Manufacturers .... 161 
Textile Mill Products 
Appare! Manufacturers .... 
Lumber & Wood Products 
(except furniture) ‘ 
Furniture & Fixtures 
Paper & Allied Industries 
Printing, Publishing 
& Allied Industries 
Chemicals & Allied Products 
Products of Petroleum & 
Coa! aes - 
Rubber Products . 
Leather & Leather Products 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Primary Metal Products .... 
Fabricated Metal Products . 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical Machinery, 
Equipment & Supplies .. 
Transportation Equipment .. 
Instrument Manufacturers 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 
Mining, Crude Petroleum & 
Natural Gas Extraction .. 
Construction ... : 
Service Industries 
Utilities 
Distribution :eeeae 
Educational Services ....... 
Government 














TOTAL . 45,527 





To get your share of the record break- 
ing inquiries, ovr advertisers are get- 
ting month after month, call or write: 


ames publishing co. 


Cuthbert at 36th. Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


* 
Hy 


industrial 


Maintenance 


and plant 


Operation 
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SALES MANUALS... 


continued from p. 211 


firms now analyze sales by sales- 
men, by products, by industry, etc. 
If such information is collected, be 
sure at least that the outline is in 
your sales manual, so your men may 
know what is available—and can 
use it. 

Even if you give your men sales 
figures, by company, by product, 
by month, etc., a brief outline still 
should be included, telling what else 
is available and how to use it. 


© Other subjects—There may be 
other subjects peculiar to your 
business that should be added here. 
Our advice is to err on the gen- 
erous side—don’t be afraid of com- 
petition getting a copy. If some in- 
formation is so special or important 
you are afraid to publish it—re- 
member if it’s that good—it probably 
ought to be in the hands of the men 
who are working for you. 


How to use the manual. . Here, 
as they say, is a good question. And 
it is not easily answered because 
many well-prepared sales manuals 
are not put to use, gradually be- 
come out of date and finally are 
abandoned. Here are two important 
points to remember: 


>» First—To live and serve, the sales 
manual must be good. It really must 
have meat and inspiration 


>» Second—It must be so clear, so 
uncluttered, so well-indexed that 
anyone can find the answer to a 
question quickly. 


Also, simply completing a sales 
manual and presenting one to each 
salesman will not accomplish our 
purpose. They have too many other 
things on their minds—immediate 
orders, claims, credits, family. They 
may promise and honestly intend 
to read and study the sales manual, 
but most of them simply won’t do 
it. Some may read the whole man- 
ual, but few will study it so it will 
become a part of their being. 

It is best, therefore, to present it 
part-by-part or section-by-section 
as each is completed. In this way 
the men may be asked to study the 
part and come to the next sales 
meeting prepared to answer a ques- 
tionnaire or use the material in a 
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THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 








to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
_570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


A Friendly Close-To-The-Reader 


Periodical 
SNIPS 
eG Wal i 


A Proven Inquiry Producer and 
Sales Builder 


Your Copy Will 
Do Well in This 


Bible of the Sheet Metal, 
Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Industry 


@ Published monthly for responsible firms who 
contract work in sheet metal, ventilation, 
werm air heati fing, air condi- 
tioning, avtomatic oil, coal and gas heat. 

e nee = “Snips” will put a real push 
behind made thru wholesalers or direct 
to the cals 

© Widely distributed in 48 states to nearly 
14,000 eager buyers, anxious te learn about 
products they can use or install. 

@ Used each month, for the past six years, 
by more advertisers than any ether periodical 
in the field. 


ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 


@ Janvary Anavel — Winter Market Issue 

@ March Anniversary — Spring Marke? Issue 
@ September Fall Market Issue 

@ December Holiday Greeting Issve 








Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis 
ef Work Dene by Readers Giadiy Sent on 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, Ill 





James D. Woolf 
A SELECTION OF 

THE BEST OF HIS 
‘‘SALESENSE’’ ARTICLES 


400 pages that deal 
principally with the creative 
aspects of advertising 


Advertising Age, The National 
Newspaper of Marketing, is 
not normally in the business of 
publishing books. But this book 
is a ‘demand performance." 
Hundreds of our readers— 
both agencies and advertisers 
—have been besieging us with 
requests for Jim Woolf's ‘'Sale- 
sense"’ articles in book form as 
a permanent reference work. 
Handsomely-printed and lav- 
ishly illustrated, this new vol- 
ume is an exceptional value at 
$5.95 including all postage 
and handling charges. QUAN- 
TITY DISCOUNTS: 5 to 10, the 
price is $5 each; 11 to 25, 
$4.50; over 25, $4 each. Mail 
coupon below. 


EXAMINE SALESENSE for 5 Days 
AT OUR RISK 








ADVERTISING AGE, Dept. 1M-10 
Attention: Beok Department 
200 E. Illinois $t., Chicage 


I want———_—_——— copies of SALESENSE IN 
ADVERTISING. If I am _ not jetely 
satisfied with the beek (or books) after a 
5 days’ examination, I can return the book(s) 
and my money will be refunded in full. 


My Name 





Firm 
Address 
City —__—_—_- Z —— State 
0 I am enclesing my check for $ 
© Bill me later () Bill my firm 

















presentation from the platform. 

Then a section of the sales meet- 
ing is devoted to the subject. Talks, 
discussion, questions, etc. are de- 
voted to the material until the men 
begin to feel at home with it and 
actually begin to use it in their 
daily work. Perhaps another ques- 
tionnaire sent to salesmen’s homes 
two or three months later or pre- 
pared use of the material as a small 
part of the next sales meeting may 
be necessary. 

Some managements have been 
known to arrange definite study 
periods in the office on company 
time, followed by discussion and 
demonstrated use. This is important 
because no matter how good your 
material is, it is of little value un- 
less the men literally make it a 
part of themselves. 

If the book is completed at one 
time, it still may be presented in 
small units for easier absorption. 

Study, discussion, demonstration 
and use will test and bring up sug- 
gestions for improvement. New and 
revised sections keep the material 
before the man and insure more 
current use. Of course this indicates 
the use of a loose leaf binding. We 
would, however, recommend bound 
section units rather than individual 
loose pages. 


A final word of advice .. A good 
sales manual represents a real chal- 
lenge. But it is almost a must if you 
are to properly prepare your men 
for today’s competition. It’s unfair 
to the salesmen not to provide it. 

In spite of the obvious importance 
of the sales manual, equal effort 
must be expended in selling its daily 
use as is put forth in its prepara- 
tion. This is done most easily when 
the men actually have a part in the 
preparation. If they help plan it and 
help write it, they will be familiar 
with it and have the urge to use it. 

So Mr. President or Mr. Market- 
ing Vice-President, appoint your 
committee today and begin a new 
era of more efficient industrial sell- 
ing. And you advertising and sales 
promotion managers: If your com- 
pany doesn’t have a sales manual, 
make a rough outline, and present 
it to management. You will be ren- 
dering a great plus service to your 
company and will be rewarded ac- 
cordingly. ® 


Really now... 


what is a design 

engineer in the 
electrical /electronic 
insulation user field 


? 


“Design Engineer” seems to be a 
rather magic term when touting cir- 
culation effectiveness. However, the 
term has become rather nebulous 
with excessive use. Not too long ago. 
Insulation took the first 200 inquiries 
from readers in alphabetical order 
and analyzed their titles. Of the 200, 
there were 37 non-engineering titles 
such as president, purchasing agent, 
production manager, etc. Dozens of 
different engineering, research, and 
similar titles made up the balance 
but only 10 of these had the word 
“design” in the title. If you are in- 
terested, we'll be happy to send you 
the list of 200. . 
are welcomed since we doubt that 


. and comparisons 


any publication is circulated only to 
readers with “design engineer” titles. 

The point is this engineering 
and other titles vary from plant to 
plant. The important consideration is 
that /nsulation reaches the men in 
the electrical and electronic indus- 
tries who use, buy, and specify insu- 
lation materials, insulated products, 
and related instruments and equip- 
ment. The reason is simple it is 
the only publication exclusively de- 
voted to insulation readers are 
interested in this subject there is 
no waste circulation. True, the ma- 
jority of the readers are in engineer- 
ing or research (or design if you 
like) but there are also many readers 
with purchasing. production, and 
management titles in plants where 
these titles influence whether or not 
your product will be bought. 

A letter or phone call will bring 
you more information promptly on 
Insulation’s 22,000 readers. 


INSULATION 
Lake Publishing Corporation 
311 East Park Avenue 
Libertyville, Illinois 
Phone LI 2-871] 


Member BPA and NBP 
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Meet an IRE award 
winner for 1959: 


HIRE REMEMBERS THE MAN 


for his Early Success 


Franklin H. Blecher, with less than thirty years 
behind him, is this year's Browder J. 
Thompson Memorial Prize Award winner 
for his paper entitled ''Design Principles 
for Single Loop Transistor Feedback 
Amplifiers," which appeared in 

the September 1957 issue of IRE 
TRANSACTIONS ON CIRCUIT 
THEORY. A hearty pat on the back 

to Mr. Blecher — of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories — for the IRE paper 
combining the best technical 
contribution and presentation 


written by a man under thirty. 


And behind the cold statistics of the 67,369 
(ABC 12/31/58) circulation Proceedings now 
enjoys, are 54,557 professionally qualified 
men, plus 12,812 student members in 156 Preceedings of ine IRE 
Engineering Colleges, now awaiting your message a 
in their own journal. If you buy space in the 
radio-electronics field, you should meet thern. 


For a share in the present, and a stake in 
the future, make your product NEWS in 


Proceedings of the IRE 
The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York « MUrray Hill 2-6606 


Boston e« Chicago « Minneapolis « San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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copy chasers 


HOW TO 
GET OUT OF 
THE TRUCK 
BUST] 


Hertz . . reader involvement plus (see p. 220) 


You can’t persuade 
by facts alone 


Does industrial advertising have too many facts? 
Copy Chasers think so. And in this article they tell 
why . . and what should be done about it. . 


= Our impression of industrial ad- 

vertising is that it is too much argu- 

ment and too little persuasion. 
Maybe it’s not altogether a bless- 


ing that we on the industrial side 
have so many facts to work with. 
Having so much to tell, we perhaps 
have been neglecting to sell. 


ik 


as inserted 





3s 


Selling is more than communicat- 
ing. Selling is convincing and per- 
suading. We fall short of what we 
should be doing if we content our- 
selves with letting the facts speak 
for themselves. 

This is not to say that facts can be 
abandoned in favor of emotional ap- 
peals. Not at all. Fear, hesitancy, in- 
ertia, indecision cannot be removed 
or overcome by violins or by trum- 
pets; the business man still has to 
have reasons on which to base his 
decisions, and the conscious reasons 
are based on fact. 

If needs must be translated into 
wants, if buyers must have assurance 
and reassurance, if status is to re- 
place security as a buying influence 
—still, facts must be there to sup- 
port the action. 

Emotional values can be attached 
to or made the environment for fac- 
tual presentation—to give the buyer 
a personal reason, as well as a com- 
pany reason, for taking the action. 
Similarly, the buyer needs argument 
in order to justify satisfaction of 
personal motives. These aims can be 
accomplished easily merely by a re- 
the man’s 


orientation of creative 


viewpoint. 


Cold and impersonal. . Too much 
industrial copy is addressed to mar- 
kets; consequently, it’s cold and im- 
personal. Yet there’s no reason why 
industrial copy, like most good con- 
sumer copy, can’t be addressed to 
individuals, If it were, the emotional 
factors would almost automatically 
work themselves into the copy. 
Language would become less stiff. 
Facts would not be packed in so 
tightly. Style would be more genial 
The advertiser would become “we,” 
and the reader would become sec- 
ond person singular. There would be 
fewer exclamation points, less pom- 
more distracting color 


posity, no 
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splashes, reverses and tint overlays. 

Addressing individuals rather than 
“markets,” writers would be em- 
barrassed to use the virtuous gen- 
eralities in headlines; to sermonize 
on elementary economics; to intro- 
duce childish analogies (“You 
wouldn’t use a putter for a 200-yard 
drive”) which have to be “paid off” 
in the first paragraph; to amuse 
themselves with word play 
(“Hounded by tubing problems?”); 
to turn their ad campaigns into me- 
nageries or track meets or beauty 
contests. 


Just one man. . Visualizing one 
particular man sitting there with a 
magazine in front of him, the writer 
(and the artist, too, we hope—with- 
out much hope, though) should re- 
alize instinctively the emotional ap- 
proaches that would most likely lead 
this man away from the uncertainty, 
the bewilderment, the fear that may 
be the major resistances to the sale. 

Instead of saying that “Grimmit 
grommets are dependable” or even 
that “Grimmit grommets are de- 
pendable because” (followed by rea- 
sons), he’ll be more likely to say 
“You can be sure our grommets will 
last a long time because you will see, 
when you take one in your hand, 
that” (followed by explanation). 

Instead of saying that “Exhaustive 
tests in our modern grommet labora- 
tory staffed by experienced scientists 
have proved,” he’ll more likely say 
“If you could be with us when we're 
running tests in our lab, you’d be 
able to see,” etc. 

Instead of saying, “As in golf, 
when you have to pick the right club 
in order to get a winning score, so in 
Blank do you have to select the right 
grommet,” he'll be more likely to 
say, “So many plants are having 
good luck with our grommets that,” 
etc. 

But so much for suppositions. Are 
there any industrial advertisers who 
are already practicing what we have 
been preaching? 


Yes. 


Study concurs .. A study by Steel 
magazine shows that industrial pur- 
chasers buy on an emotional, as well 
as a rational, basis (IM, May, 1959, 
page 126.) It indicates that men are 
no less human beings when they 
purchase things for their companies 
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than when they buy for themselves. 

Steel recommended case histories 
and testimonials, and we’re all fa- 
miliar with many excellent examples 
of that class of advertising. 

Steel suggested making assurances 
of dependable delivery. And while 
there aren’t many ads carrying this 
message (probably because they 
can’t promise what they can’t de- 
liver), we’re sure that any ad which 
does talk “delivery” will get read. 

We particularly like, of this genre, 
the ad by Jessop Steel Co., all the 
copy of which is in first person, at- 
tributed to the man whose face 
forms the illustration. 


My name is C. E. Rice—executive 
vice-president of Jessop Steel Co. and 
Green River Steel Corp. During my 37 
years in the industry, I’ve come to real- 
ize more and more just how important 
people are in a steel mill. 

And Jessop people are a good reason 
for your confidence in specifying Jessop 
specialty steels. Here’s why . . 

Most of our men are 20 year vet- 
erans, and a large per cent of our per- 
sonnel are stock-holders. All are per- 
sonally interested in making certain 
you get exactly what you order . . . and 
on the date promised! 

At Jessop, there’s no buck-passing 
through a mazc of super clerks. Every 
man works actively as a part of the 
fast-moving Jessop team. 

When you need high quality specialty 
steels, call Jessop. Our service will keep 
you sold 


Now, it’s easy for you to imagine, 


“JESSOP 


faster 


My name io Ct ier —enrcetine as prenitann af ese Tenet Com 

Pom od Green Ringe Senet Qoeye retane, Pharinagany 9 vest ot the veces 

Ty Pee com te reales me od sree fait Om hemeteN ele Ae 
oa 


16 4 pnd roam fo pone cea te spesith ng, 
‘eieels Mores why 


’ { 
Mow att yn - - - 
imc Pekaees AT at perwanaity eoneretted ws sakes cotton 
‘As Peony, View's no Duah-puaene theingh « sa of Sper whan. eo 
= STEAL COMPANY. 
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’ 


we hope, how bleak that copy would 
have been if it had been run as 
copy, with Jessop referred to in the 
third person, rather than as a state- 
ment by a responsible Jessop ex- 
ecutive. 


Copy backs away .. Wean 
Equipment Corp. tries hard with 
a series which shows a man (who 
might be the reader) in some atti- 
tude of bewilderment. One ad asks 
“Seeking an answer to the squeeze 
on profits?”, and there’s the man, 
back to the reader, scratching his 
head. But the copy doesn’t follow 
up. Instead it ignores the reader: 

The economic outlook makes search- 
ing re-appraisal of production  tech- 
niques a must these days. For in the 
ever-shrinking gap between selling price 
and cost lies the future and vitality of 
every business. 


A little better is the American 
Steel Warehouse Association ad 
illustrated by the not-uncommon 
picture of a man “looking wor- 
ried.” Headline: “Avoid risk if you 
buy steel.” Copy suggests using the 
steel warehouse as a “steel service 
center” rather than tie up capital 
and pay for space, handling, obso- 
lescence and wastage by maintain- 
ing your own inventory. The ap- 
proach is frankly emotional, but 
the werds are reasons. Fair enough. 

Torit Mfg. Co. pictures the prob- 
lem that arises when somebody 
makes a mistake: 








Seeking 

an answer to 
the squeeze 
on profits? 


WEAN KQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
OLRVELAND 17 OME 
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Jessop . . first person 


Wean.. 


lacks follow-up 





The boss was sore and | was on the 
spot. 

He shoved the report from the effi- 
ciency engineer at me. | read it: ‘’Year- 
ly loss due to machine wear, misalign- 
ment and down time . . . $3,000. Ma- 
jor cause . . . abrasive dust.’’ 

The boss pointed his finger at me, 
“Get rid of that dust and get rid of it 
fast!’ 

First thing | did was to check into a 
central dust collecting system. But the 
lowest bid | could get was $8,000. Too 
much, 

Then | came across a Torit ad, offer- 
ing economical portable dust collectors. 

Two days after my call Torit engi- 
neers showed me how in only one week 
they could install a portable, unitized 
Torit Dust Collector at each of our eight 
grinders, trapping dust right at its source 
—cleaning the air throughout the en- 
tire plant. 

Total cost? Only $2,400. That’s a 
$5,600 saving over the lowest priced 
central system. 

You guessed it—we 
eight Torit Collectors. 

This year when we received our re- 
port it read: “’Loss due to machine wear, 
misalignment and down time 
$340.00." A saving of $2,660. 

This time the boss was all smiles. He 
slapped me on the back, ‘’Charlie, you 
did a fine job getting rid of that dust. 
Frankly, | didn’t think it could be done 
with such a small investment.’ 


installed the 


Now there’s a pretty nice fellow to 
work for. 


A good try by copywriter JIM 
STEIN, Kerker-Peterson, Minneapolis. 


. rare, and digestible 























ASWA . . fair enough 


These are rare .. And GE has a 
spread showing another guy getting 
chewed out by his boss for buying 
the wrong type of transformer. “I 
paid you to know the difference!” 
shouts the headline, and copy warns 
the reader to be sure to know the 
difference. 


Anybody can tell a transformer is 


noisy . . . after it’s installed. Then the 





IWALOLL the difference!” 
». the difference between 

General Electric Quiet 

dry-type transformers 

and other dretypes 


Quiet ‘ ORY-TYPE TRANSFORMERS 
~ 
GENERAL QD ELECTRIC 


Sout te ster 
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Torit . . good try 


difference is obvious . . . but it’s too 
late. The trick is to weed out the noisy, 
inefficient, uneconomical threats to your 
electrical design and your client’s con- 
fidence when you're making up your 
specifications. 

Don’t put yourself in the position of 
judging a transformer after it’s in op- 
eration. You deserve the satisfaction of 
knowing you’re giving your clients the 
best when you specify. And you can 
get the best without paying a premium 
by specifying General Electric dry-type 
transformers. 


Copy then goes on to sell the GE 
product. 

But ads like these are rare—or 
ridiculous. 

Still (as nearly futile as our 
search was for evidence of advertis- 
ing’s concern for the emotional in- 
terests of the industrial buyer) we 
did turn up some examples—both 
excellent and inept—of efforts to 
enlist the reader’s personal involve- 
ment in the message—which is 
a good big step in the right direc- 
tion. 

One way to establish communica- 
tion with an individual is to invite 
him to read the ad by addressing 
him as a particular kind of indi- 
vidual. 

Here’s one that is right on target. 
It’s an ad on relays by Automatic 
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TO ENGINEERS 
concerned with inner space 


” 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
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. On target 


Electric. Its headline is “To engi- 
neers concerned with inner space.” 
That’s a pretty good headline as it 
is, but it would be an improvement 
to change it slightly: “To an engi- 
neer concerned with inner space.” 

Can’t find a single fault in the 
copy. Here it is. 


When there’s no space to spare in 
your design, consider AE Class S relays. 
A basic Class S measures only | 7/16” 
x 1%” x 11/16” and weighs only 2 


ounces 

Or, if you need a stepping switch, we 
have one no larger than a pack of king- 
size cigarettes. 

Relay or switch, they’re as uncompro- 
mising in quality and ability as their 
larger brothers 

As an example: the Class S miniature 
has many of the features of the pre- 
mium-quality Class B—#including sure- 
footed independent twin contacts. 

There’s another way we can help on 
the space problem. AE engineers have 
had years of experience in devising 
simplified circuits with complex capa- 
bilities for automatic telephone ex- 
changes. Could be we could show you 
how ‘to save a relay or two in your de- 
sign. No harm in asking. 

Or, if you'd like to put the switch- 
ing end of the operation in our hands, 
we're equipped to supply completely 
wired and assembled, custom-built con- 
trol units or help you develop systems 
to handle anything from sequential pro- 


gramming to . you name it. 


Maurice Muhleman of Kudner 
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Ford. . 


stalled 


Agency, New York, wrote this copy 
with an understanding, we think, of 
the reader as a person, and Kudner 
art director Douglas Leigh, Jr. vis- 
ualized the arrangement of match 
box, matches and relay that appears 
in quite “real” perspective in front 
of the reader’s eyes. 


A fair try . . “Can your fleet cars 
pass these two tough tests?” is the 
question asked by Ford Motor Co. 
After an opening line that could 
have been omitted (“If they’re 
Fords, and they can and do, 365 
days a year’— which is sheer “ad 
copy”), the copy suggests: 


Ask any cab owner. He'll tell you 
Fords save money. They save because 
standard Ford engines—Six or V-8—run 
on regular gas . . . saving up to $1 a 
tankful. Fords go 4,000 stop-and-go 
miles between oil changes. He'll say 
maintenance is lower, too, and probably 
mention the new aluminized muffler that 
lasts twice as long. 

Ask any police car driver. He'll say 
Fords are rugged. They’‘re built that way 
with 5 steel roof beams, 5 steel cross 
members in the frame, extra heavy-duty 
brakes, clutch, springs, and shock ab- 
sorbers. But he’s sure to put comfort 
high on his list. For plenty of head and 
leg room and doors that let you in and 
out easily are big items in a long police 
day. 

And while you're at it, 
neighbor. Chances are he’s one of the 
people who have made Ford the best- 


ask your 


Motorola . 


. direct link 


selling ‘59 car! He knows Fords are 
built for people 
when he sees Ford fleets in government 
service, he knows his tax dollar is get- 


ting the best ride possible. 


and savings. So, 


That’s a fair try, but execution 
failed intent. The writer got the 
reader into the act and made him 
participate in the sales pitch, but 
the language is phony and unbe- 
lievable. 

Get the reader into the act if you 
possibly can, giving him a link of 
identification with your proposition, 
a means of imagining himself en- 
joying the benefits of the product. 

You don’t have to put him lit- 
erally in the picture—although Mo- 
torola and Fenestra do just exactly 
that, and pretty effectively, we 
think. Both ads ‘(see pixs) picture 
the reader in the illustration. 

Joy does almost as well with an 
ad that doesn’t picture the reader. 
The headline is “+20% is as close 
as you need calculate your air 
volume with adjustable blade Joy 
Axivane Fans,’ and it’s superim- 
posed (which we don’t like) over 
a reader’s-eye view of a drafting 


board. 


Confiding tone . . The Sunoco-ad 
shows a pair of ,hands dabbing 
around with grease (again, the 
reader’s-eye view, if he were 
watching his hands at work). “It’s 














The Man From Fenestra Shows You How To: 
TRIM YOUR COSTS INSTEAD OF YOUR WINDOWS 
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Pittsburgh Corning Products 
make the things you build 

cost less, last longer, look better 
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Fenestra . . in the act 


a multipurpose grease,’ the head- 
line says” but how multipur- 
pose?” The copy then confides to 
the reader: 


You can’t “‘feel’’ the answer. Any 
“‘multipurpose’”’ grease you buy is a 
compromise. Lubrication engineers say 
it can’t possibly be the best lubricant 
both for high speeds and low loads... 
and for low speeds and heavy loads. 
It's got to be somewhere in between, 
so that it can do both jobs fairly well. 


. almost 


decide on 
best for 


What you should do is 
which multipurpose grease is 
you. This is a decision for an expert 
team—you and your Sun representative 
—because you have to consider many 
variables. 


If you can possibly demonstrate 
in front of the reader, it’s easy to 
write believable copy. Take the 
Pittsburgh Corning ad. It invites the 
reader to “see why Pittsburgh 


Corning Products make the things 


PC . . inviting 


you build cost less, last longer, look 
There’s a view of a school 
rotunda using “PC Glass Blocks: 
light and color to stimulate a hap- 
py mood.” Copy starts out: “Notice 
the feeling of bright airy space in 
this picture.” So simple, the reader 
is brought right into the ad. (The 
ad, incidentally, goes on for three 
more pages.) 

The Rust-Oleum ad is very effec- 
“You take the 


better.” 


tive in this respect. 





It's a multipurpose grease but fow multipurpose? 
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Sunoco . . reader’s-eye yiew 


‘See the 


many-Rust-Oleum 


yourself! 








Rust-Oleum . . 


gives readers the brush, not the brushof fe 
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missed 


Osborn . 


brush!” it says. “See the many 
Rust-Oleum differences yourself!” 
And see how the copywriter draws 
the reader into the demonstration: 


A few easy strokes of the brush proves 
more than a thousand words . . . see 
how smoothly Rust-Oleum flows on .. . 
no pull, no drag . . . and it dries free 
of brushmarks. See, too, how much more 
coverage Rust-Oleum gives you . . . up 
to 30% more area depending upon the 
condition and porosity of the surface. 


Contrast the Rust-Oleum ad with 
the Osborn ad which tries, but fails, 
to get reader participation. 

Picture of maintenance man look- 
ing out at reader and holding up a 


brush. “Every time you buy this 
brush ... your own good judgment 
shows.” Here’s the copy: 


Today’s industrial buyer is a special 
kind of expert. His job: spot and buy 
genuine value down the line—big pur- 
chase or small. And when it comes to 
brushes—both the men who buy and 
the men who use them agree on Os- 
born. 


See the difference? 


Best of all . . But the ad we like 
the most of all in this collection 
is a four-pager by the Hertz Truck 
Lease Div. of Hertz Corp. 

First page is a full-page photo- 
graph of a man pulling on his jacket 
—stub of cigar in his mouth, tie 
awry, obviously bushed. Only words 
on the page (except for ‘“Adver- 
tisement”) are “How to get out of 
the truck business and back 
into your own business .. .” 

Inside there’s a big photo, and 
the copy describes what’s in the 
picture (and shows how copy as 
well as illustration can make the 
reader think he’s there): 


Take a close look at this picture. It 
shows the typical requirements of a five- 
truck fleet: the trucks, which tie down 
a sizable capital investment and the 
personnel and equipment needed for 
maintenance, dispatching and _ book- 
keeping. Not shown, but very real, is 
the high cost of depreciation. This is 
the terrific attrition the average com- 
pany pays for truck fleet ownership 
These are the problems thot are solved 
by Hertz leased trucks. 

Now look at the dramatic change 
that the switchover to Hertz truck leas- 
ing can bring about. The company re- 


ceives one complete itemized statement 
each week, writes one budgetable check. 
The old trucks will have been purchased 
by Hertz at a fair market price, the re- 
leased capital profitably reinvested. The 
people’s time will be devoted to other, 
more productive work within the com- 
pany. 

This kind of success story happens 
again and again, when companies switch 
to Hertz truck leasing. Only Hertz can 
give you the full benefit of leasing ad- 
vantages, because Hertz is the oldest, 
largest and most experienced truck lessor 

with more offices and garages 
strategically located throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. Trucks are supplied to you 
faster, serviced faster by crack night 
crews and ready to roll each morning. 
Should the unforseen put your regular 
Hertz leased truck out of action, Hertz 
has replacement trucks ready to serve 
you immediately, at no extra cost, to 
keep your deliveries rolling. That’s why 
you’re way ahead to lease from Hertz 

. America’s No. 1 truck lessor. 

Now look at some of the other bene- 
fits that your company will gain by 
leasing trucks from Hertz... 


Nine small cuts, with captions, on 
page four, show “9 other ways Hertz 
helps you get out of the truck busi- 
ness, back into your own business.” 

This Hertz ad was written, with 
a fine understanding of the reader 
as an individual, by JACK CALMAN, 
copywriter for Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Chicago, and the topnotch 
layout was executed by Needham, 
Louis & Brorby art director HAROLD 
MCVEIGH. 





Hertz . . the best of all 
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RANNELLS: 
long, lean 
and loquacious 


The nation’s aluminum industry is “home” to Karl 


Rannells. 


Considered by many the most knowledgeable reporter cov- 
ering the industry, Karl travels up to 20,000 miles a year— 
by plane, train and river-boat—to bring eye-witness reports 
of developments in aluminum to readers of the American 
Metal Market. 

Long, lean and loquacious, Rannells makes friends wher- 
ever he goes. To Karl, who began his newspaper career in 
high school and progressed through country weeklies and 
big-city dailies, people mean news sources. 

There is nothing the West Virginia mountaineer likes 
better than to tilt back his chair and talk—about politics, 
mutual acquaintances and aluminum. But he is also pretty 
good at asking questions and listening. 

Production reports, market developments and expansion 
plans are grist for reporter Rannells’ authoritative articles. 
But the “inside” information that the trade has come to 
expect from Karl emanates from a seemingly inexhaustible 
list of personal sources. 

Many of these sources were cultivated in the years 
Rannells spent in Washington, D. C. as an industrious mem- 
ber of the Capitol’s highly competitive press corps. 

This well-rounded background enables Kar! Rannells to 
regularly pin-point new trends in aluminum before they 
come into focus. It is this type of reporting that has made 
the American Metal Market the bible of the men who buy 
and sell metals. 

Karl Rannels is one of the team of experts that other 
experts read regularly in the American Metal Market. 


Read page by page first thing every morning of every 
working day by more than thirty-one thousand of 
industry’s top metal buyers. 

Not simply because they want to, but because they 
have to... because AMM’s news and market informa- 
tion is vital. So vital, in fact, that they pay more than a 
quarter of a million dollars to read it. So vital that they 
pay industry’s top subscription rate of $24.00 a year! 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
18 Cliff Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


— 


tae arhee deherny of ht Paect nd Mitel nore 


<= AMERICAN METAL 


| .-.as Vital to metal buyers as 
| the ticker is to Wall Street 
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JOURNAL 


lis NOW 


AUDITED 


by 
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PUBLICATIONS 
AUDIT 


TO BETTER 
SERVE OUR 
ADVERTISERS, 


= the first audit was 


made on the January- . 


June 1959 issues 


audited circulation 
figures are now 

SS included in our SRDS 
listing 


*Sept. issue 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





It's unanimous: Sid Bernstein 
gives good advice to NIAA 


NIAA board chairman Harty 
calls it ‘a creditable job’ 


= I have just had an opportunity 
to review [Sid Bernstein’s] editorial 
in the August issue of INDUSTRIAL 
Marketinc [“Advice to NIAA: 
‘Now’s Your (Last?) Chance to 
Produce,” p. 85]. I want to es- 
pecially thank you for reviewing 
the situation with respect to NIAA 
and for helping us to improve the 
awareness of the challenges, the op- 
portunities and the threats. You 
have done a creditable job. 

Most surely we face a lot of prob- 
lems but we hope to bring them to 
successful conclusions for the bene- 
fit of our members. Many are tired 
of the “lint picking” and the smell 
of advertising blood drawn from a 
few, by a few, too often caly for the 
sheer fun of the doing. I believe we 
have a lot of this out of our system 
and that there are fewer people 
lying in the weeds, or, as you say, 
“standing off in the wings” simply 
watching their deadfalls and pit 
traps. 

As much as I am concerned about 
the association’s challenges, I am 
concerned even more about the 
effect of such antics, as have been 
exhibited in this direction, on the 
stature of advertising men who need 
first of all, it seems to me, to be 
business men. 

Of one thing we can be sure: 
committee 


Our executive means 


business its members are more 
than equal to the challenges they 
have accepted. 

I am confident that our board of 
directors will quickly recognize the 
opportunity that lies ahead to fash- 
ion a stronger national association 
with increased benefits—a national 
association that will, as you say, 
“add strength and stature to strong 


local chapters.” These considera- 
tions stand to mightily help our 
headquarters group direct their at- 
tention to the areas of activity that 
will materially benefit NIAA. 
Perhaps to you the “accomplish- 
ments” outlined at the conference 
were not as impressive as_ they 
might be, but consider for a moment 
that, every time you stop the con- 
struction of a fire-proof building to 
put out a fire, you are sacrificing 
time, effort and money of consider- 
able consequence to your progress. 
This, I know, is no great revelation 
to you, nor to John Freeman and 
the headquarters staff. I mention it 
because we frankly plan to foster 
greater realization of this basic 
truth this year. 
H. A. HARTY 
Chairman of the Board, Nation- 
al Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, and Manager of Adver- 
tising & Sales Promotion, 
Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet 
& Hecla, Allen Park, Mich. 


‘You've performed a valuable 
service,’ says Freeman 


# I have just read your signed 
editorial in the August issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, and I want 
to thank you for performing what 
I consider to be a valuable service. 
I am sure this review of the situa- 
tion will help our members pull 
their thoughts together. I am par- 
ticularly pleased to see you make 
such statements as the one about 
people standing on the sidelines 
making no contribution but waiting 
to pounce on anything that anyone 
else suggests. There has been too 
much of this, there is no doubt, and 

that is a shame. 
The important thing, however, is 
Continued on page 224 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


Design engineers solve their tougher problems with a double-barrelled technical approach. They use basic 
science principles (theory) to plan toward the solutions. Then they add their practical application “know- 
how” to complete the design. For its select group of engineer-readers, ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING follows 
the same formula. Each month a separate and complete editorial insert on Basic Science and Engineering 

is included in the magazine. These inserts are actually problem-oriented texts—there being no restriction on 
length. Add to this the regular depth-written “how-to” articles...and you have the two reasons why readers 
call ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING the best of today’s design engineering technical publications—the surest 
way for an advertiser to reach top design engineers at their level. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Electrical 
The monthly magazine of DESIGN ENGINEERING PBZ EReibe Teal bw betsy 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 





Planning a 
Direct Mail 
Campaign? 


Lists are 
very important! 


The best selling copy in the world 
to poor lists will not do nearly as 
well as mediocre copy to the best 
lists. 

And those who are acquainted with 
mailing lists know that year after 
year acceptance of lists does not 
come by pure chance. Accepted 
lists, like McGraw-Hill’s, hold their 
top-ranking places by merit alone. 


Our files are filled with thousands 
of factual case histories and hun- 
dreds of voluntary testimonial let- 
ters —ample proof of the fact that 
McGraw-Hill lists are the lists that 
produce the desired results! 

Let us tell you more about the lists 
that have been 80 successful for 80 
many others. Simply fill in the cou- 
pon and return it to us. We will send 
you complete details. 
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McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 
330 W. 42 St 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send my free copy of the McGraw-Hill 


Business & Industrial Mailing List Catalog 


Name 
Company— 
Address__ a 


City ———————— 
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that you have put the situation un- 
der the light and forced our mem- 
bers to take a long look and get in 
and help. 
For this we thank you. 
JOHN C. FREEMAN 
National Industrial 
Association, New 


President, 
Advertisers 
York 


"Will it do any good?’ 


# You sure have nerve to tell the 
NIAA the truth about themselves. 
Will it do any good? It takes more 
than good, hard-working officers. 
What that outfit needs is a member- 
ship that will go along with those 
officers, and that I don’t think they 
have. 

I certainly hope the guilty ones 
take your article to heart and mend 
their ways. 

NED BAILEY 
Free Lance Writer, Eureka 
Springs, Ark. 


A ‘reluctant worker’ speaks 


s Thank you for the courage you 
displayed in your “Advice to NIAA.” 

As a longtime member of NIAA 
and a somewhat perhaps reluctant 
worker for many years for the Chi- 
cago chapter, I certainly agree with 
the stand you have so well expressed 
in your editorial in the August issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. It’s too 
bad that there are not more coura- 
geous people like you who are will- 
ing to express what many of us have 
felt but have not had the ability to 
project. 

This might be the necessary in- 
troductory blast to a retirement of 


the Chicago chapter from its re- 
ported connection with a non-exist- 
ent national organization, or it 
might be the first shot in the death 
knell of what was at one time a 
strong local chapter. More power to 
you! 
HENRY §. CHILLAS 
Advertising Manager, Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, Il. 


‘A masterpiece’ 


= Again you came through! 

I think your editorial on page 85 
is a masterpiece. It should be most 
helpful. 

W. C. SPROULL 
Director of Advertising, Bur- 
roughs Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


The ultimate compliment 


= I was very impressed with your 
“Advice to NIAA” article in the 
August issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. In fact, I thought that your 
comments pertaining to the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 
would fit very nicely in our chapter 
publication, “AdGab.” I’d appreciate 
permission to reprint the complete 
article. 
BERNARD F. BROADBENT 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., Ed- 
itor, “AdGab,” Niagara Frontier 
Advertising Association, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
[Reprint permission granted.—Ed. ] 


‘Excellent advice’ 


= Re your advice to NIAA—excel- 
lent! 
ALAN T. WOLCOTT 
Executive Vice-President, Au- 
dit Bureau of Circulations, Chi- 
cago 


Readers blast Copy Chasers 
for their blast at art directors 


He’s ‘furious’ 

# This letter is written in a fury at 
the completely one-sided article 
(Copy Chasers, IM, August, p. 187) 
which is an attempt to drag the art 


director down to a level of insignif- 
icance. 

I should hate to think of maga- 
zines, newspapers or other printed 
matter continually being ground out 

Continued on page 226 





‘‘How We Sell to Municipalities” 


By Don Culbertson, General Sales Manager 


“We sell The Buffalo Turbine 
Sprayer-Duster to kill mosquitoes, 
to destroy disease-carrying flies, to 
eliminate elm tree disease. This 
machine is often purchased by cities, 
towns, and even small villages. 


We make sales for this machine by 
advertising in THE AMERICAN CITY. 
I just sold one of these machines in 
the three thousand dollar price 
range to Weedsport, New York. 
After the officials saw it advertised 
in THE AMERICAN city, they phoned 
for a demonstration. The new 
machine I showed them was pur- 
chased the same day. This is typical. 


We sold to Watkins Glen, New York, 
through a lead that started with 
rHE AMERICAN CITy, Still another ad 
in this publication enabled us to 
sell to Hollisdayburg, Pennsylvania, 
and the complete transaction was 
closed over the telephone! 


We make sales leads important by 
following them up. All of them, In 
large cities, in small towns, THE 
AMERICAN CiTy often starts the lead 
that ends with a sale. 


A medium must be powerful when 
it sells for its advertisers. For our 
products THE AMERICAN City is the 
best sales-producey in the 
municipal field,” 


The American City 
A Buttenheim Publication 
470 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, New York 
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LETTERS... 
continued from p. 224 


without the trained taste of lowly 
art directors. 

What you call technique may be 
what the client dictates, be it good 
or bad. In a great many cases it’s 
the client’s dictating that wins over 
the artist's own good taste. How 
many of the layouts you ridicule 
were actually complete ideas of an 
art director? I wonder. 

Each art director, as his brother, 
the fine artist, is continually looking 
for the new: new techniques, new 
art combinations, new type combina- 
tions. 

How about doing an article on the 
art directors whose talents are to- 
tally suppressed by opinionated, 
power-wielding, untalented clients 
and copywriters and who, despite 
harassment, do their best to en- 
lighten these dark minds in the 
principles of good art? Your con- 
ception of the commercial artist ap- 
pears to be rather limited. 

BARNET EDELMAN 
Art Director, Plumbing & 
Heating Business, New York 


"Why'd they pick our ad?’ 


# I am not unwilling to learn from 
other people’s experience nor un- 
willing to listen to other people’s 
ideas. However, I find it difficult to 
accept these ideas when I do not see 
any differentiation between their 
negative selection and their positive 
statements. On page 187 (IM, 
August) is listed “The Copy Chas- 
ers Principles.” I have gone through 
these five principles and find that 
none of them are abused to any 
great degree by the particular ad- 
vertisement that they chose from 
The Torrington Mfg. Co. to repre- 
sent a misdirected art director’s ap- 
proach (see illustration on opposite 
page). 

The design of the ad is incorpo- 
rated to include the series of wheels 
being advertised, the use of bleed 
pages have always been a positive 
influence to readership, there is a 
minimum amount of advertising 
lingo in the copy, a definite reward 
is offered to the reader or prospect 
for this product, and the arrange- 
ment of the advertisement is orderly 
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and has a visual magnetism. In fact, 
the only negative part of this adver- 
tisement that I can discover in my 
work with it is the fact that the 
copy is in reverse. Obviously, we all 
know that reverse copy is not the 
best of all answers. However, in or- 
der to satisfy some of the other as- 
pects of the advertisement, we chose 
to break this rule. I do not think 
that the breaking of a reverse copy 
rule is sufficient to cause the ad to 
be selected as one in which art has 
triumphed over reason. 

Since the copy of the article itself 
is rather general and vague, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for me to decipher 
just why our advertisement was 
picked for this dubious honor. 

I hasten at this point to explain 
that this is not a letter of complaint 
since I feel every man has his own 
taste, own desires and own ways of 
solving problems. But I do feel that 
the fact that the advertisement was 
selected that the writer or writers of 
this article owe me an explanation. 
Mainly for my own elucidation, and 
if there is something to be learned 
here, I would certainly like to learn 
it. 

If I have a complaint against this 
particular editorial I would say that 
it unfortunately flies against some- 
thing which is so desperately needed 


Torrington ad . . Of this ad, on 
which reader Hohmeister ques- 
tions the Copy Chasers’ judg- 
ment, the Copy Chasers said: 
“Fine—for the Museum. of 
Modern Art.’’ The obvious im- 
plication, “. . but not for in- 
dustrial advertising.’ 


in industrial advertising. I think 
that a perusal of most industrial 
media will show that if anything, we 
need more art directors on indus- 
trial advertising. Some of the mon- 
strosities shown as advertisements 
within your own article against art 
directors break every rule of design 
that we can possibly think of. And 
yet, they are used as examples 
where an art director has caused 
trouble. 

Therefore, I think the whole pitch 
of the article is wrong. I think copy 
is important, design is important 
and when one or the other is bad 
the ad suffers. In most of your ex- 
amples I feel that the artwork is so 
inferior that it should be classified 
more under a heading of “Why 
Don’t We Have Good Art Directors 
in Industrial Advertising?” Certain- 
ly, the answers to this would not 
follow the general line that is pre- 
sented in the article. 

FRANK C. HOHMEISTER 
Advertising Manager, Torring- 
ton Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 


= There may be some doubt in 
your minds, but I am a fan of yours. 
The drivel you spout in the 
Continued on page 228 








... fesulting in 
Preferred Readership 
by the people who 
SPECIFY YOUR 
PRODUCTS! 


“Your publication ACTUAL SPE- 
CIFYING ENGINEER follows the 
title better than any magazine [ 
have seen for a long time .. . 
obviously tailored for the man con- 
cerned with specifications,” 

. . » Minnesota engineer 


“T cannot recall when I have sat 
down and read so many articles in 
one trade magazine from beginning 
to end. In trying to keep up with 
developments it is generally neces- 
sary to hit the high spots in going 
through the various magazines, 
only to slow down on one or two 
articles that appear to be of sig- 
nificance. I am going to find the 
time to go through this magazine 
slowly and quietly.” 

.. . Alabama engineer 
“If anything, you have too much 
useful information in each issue 
... you fill a long-existing and very 
critical need.” 

... New York engineer 


ACTUAL SPECIFYING ENGINEER 
is by far your most effective medium 
if your products are specified into 
heating, air conditioning, ventilating, 
piping and plumbing systems. 


consult your advertising agency 


CTUAL 


SPECIFYING 
ENGINEER 


Engineering Publications Division 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1801 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Iilinois 
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continued from p. 227 


August issue of IM deserves nothing 
but a big helping of silence from 
your admirers. I am sure your crit- 
ics will not be at all silent. 

Herewith, a pageful of my most 
generous comments: 

















At least, you should have said 
“most” art directors, not “all.” 
EDWARD SCHAAR 
Edward Schaar Sales Promo- 
tion, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Writers defend art directors 


= We were very much amused by 
the August Copy Chasers’ attack on 
art directors. As a pair of busy tech- 
nical writers we -can, nevertheless, 
appreciate their problems, and as 


Ask the men 
in basic steel about nisycaand ac personae gr 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT tts osc ana art cicctors av 


rarely given free rein. In fact, art 
work is usually pre-sketched and 
post-scratched by a small horde of 


You'll find that over 90% of all operating, maintenance and 
engineering officials in the steel manufacturing and rolling in- 


dustry read Blast Furnace and Steel Plant. 

Each month Blast Furnace and Steel Plant puts 
your sales message in the hands of key buying 
authority in every steel plant in the United States, 
Canada and most foreign countries. It is the only in- 
dependent engineering publication devoted exclu- 
sively to the technical, semi-technical and production 
problems of the Iron and Steel Industry. Paid circu- 
lation figures are audited by ABC. 

For full information on the selling job Blast Furnace 
and Steel Plant can do for you, write or phone: 


nonartists, including copywriters, 
copy chiefs, AE’s, and clients’ wives, 
not to mention the client and his 
advertising staff. Invariably what 
began as a simple happy theme is 
expanded, crowded, colored, and 
degraded by the friendly contribu- 
tors. Bet that the horrors you re- 
produced made the original art man 
bang his head against the easel, 
spilling watercolor on his commuter 
ticket. 

Secondly, Copy Chasers opinion 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 


is not necessarily the opinion of the 
readers or the advertisers. As your 
July Copy Chasers point out, read- 
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Sell the complete buying team | 


with Croplife’s Production Edition 


Management and production 
men call the shots on what to 


buy and who to buy it from in | 


the fast-changing agricultural 
chemicals field. That’s why 
Croplife has come up with this 
unique new edition published 
every fourth week. 


It’s edited exclusively for 
production and management 
men, circulated exclusively to 
them (about 8,500, every one 
named and validated). This 
new, added circulation costs 
you nothing extra, and it gives 
your advertising deeper pene- 
tration to the complete buying 
team. 


Croplife 


the weekly newspaper of the 
agricultural chemicals industry 


Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


. . . business journalists 
since 1873 


New York 
Chicago Kansas City 


ers surveys are often misicading. 
| Certainly what offends the critical 
| Copy Chasers may strike the at- 
tention of a grimy-fingered reader 
who was just thinking about order- 
ing a new widget. 
there are a couple of “bad” ads con- 
sidered “arty” that are very much 
| like the NIAA prize winners shown 
| on page 102 of the August issue. 
Finally, to the smug writers who 





| penned the lines .. . 
| may sell lingerie and pineapples and 
| automobile fins, but business men, 


| that Detroit has sold the chrome- 
plated, status-packed, super-finned 





| from-the-shoulder men who are a 


Furthermore, | 





“Fancy ads | 


be they engineers or vice-presidents | 
. want it straight from the shoul- | 
der”. Hah! It is to just these people | 


Big Cars. It is these same straight- | 


| sucker for an ad with a pretty girl | 


| or for some new office machine that 
| adds nothing but a row of colored 
buttons. 

Maybe industrial ads _ look, 
| Copy Chasers says, “like the dog’s 
| dinner” because nobody let the art- 
| ist in until it was too late. 

JACK GODLER and EMILIO TORRES 
Technocopy, Inc., New York 


as 





If it rallc an an ade © ortumns ina 


bearing or ndes ona : shaft 
if if shdes ina growe or moves 


ona pit if it bores or 


cts 


one of Sinclairs SOO 


or transmil® pressure }4> 


specialized lubricawlS is 
designed to make t work better 
for answers to your lubrication 
Problems, write today to 


Technical Service. Dwision 
G00 Fifth Ave, NY 20 NY 


for wore tects circle Wht we Bag Core 











| Sinclair . . ‘Too much hand lettering,” 
| said Copy Chasers. 


You ‘goofed’ on our ad: Sinclair 


= How you can put this excellent 
ad (see illustration) in the midst of 
230 


Continued on page 


3-stage reporting keeps 
Feedstuffs first in its field 


If it’s important, it begins as 
news... growsintoatrend... 
becomes an established princi- 
ple. Only Feedstuffs, in the 
formula feed industry, gives 
readers this complete 3-stage 
reporting on what’s important 
to them. News... news related 
to other news. . . news studied, 
analyzed, even backgrounded 
by independent experts; that’s 
the editorial format for FEED- 
sTuFfFs. It’s the biggest, most- 
looked-for business publication 
among feed men, particularly 
the planning and purchasing 
people. It carries the most ad- 
vertising, too—by linage and 
by number of advertisers. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The complete idea source for feed men 
An informed audience is a buying audience 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 

. . . business journalists 

since 1873 
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Sells the 
erowing textile industry of 
Mexico, Central and South America 


THE SPANISH 


EDITION 
OF TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


The outstanding technical manufactur- 
ing and production journal published 
in Spanish for textile mills of Latin 
America. Printed in Mexico City. 
Write for folder describing market, 
coverage and facts showing your 
potential in this expanding source of 


industrial sales 


INDUSTRIAS TEXTILES 


Affiliate of Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., NE 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


f 
if you use glossy photos for 


advertising, promotion or 
publicity . 


if you appreciate the advan- 
tages of using highest quality 
photos . 


and still like a good deal on 
price 

if you need prints right now 
when you need them... 


you, sir, are a natural to do 
business with QPC* 


“ges a samples and price list! 
(or phone, it’s quicker) 


Y PHOTO (0. 


ila 
QUANT iT 


iV, ili, 


Uperior 7-8288 
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these artistic nightmares is beyond 
my comprehension. We have had a 
higher response with this ad than 
ever before, and it has, so far, been 
outstanding in readership ratings. 

We believe that our agency de- 
serves kudos rather than brickbats 
for originality, copy which sings, 
and a flair for the dramatic. 

No one is recommending this as a 
steady diet, but for a change of pace, 
it has given us more than our 
money’s worth. What else can an 
advertiser ask for? 

You goofed. 

HERBERT Z. GIVEN 
Lube Sales, Sinclair Refining 
Co., New York 


"Your position is childish’ 


= I have just finished reading my 
August issue of INnpusTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, and I must admit there’s one 
editorial I will never read again— 
Copy Chasers. 

I think the position your magazine 
has taken is childish. It certainly 
shows that the people who write this 
“mess” know little about what hap- 
pens at an agency or company level. 

First of all, their comments are 
general and sarcastic, certainly not 
corrective in nature. They don’t fol- 
low their own principles set forth for 
Copy Chasers. They should under- 
stand the problems they face in their 
everyday job are not necessarily the 
same problems the advertisers 
they’ve criticized have. 

This seems more like a “hate cam- 
paign” against art directors and ad- 
vertisers who are doing something 
different, than an editorial criticism 
of a particular approach or copy 
theme. 

I’m sure you don’t really believe 
that the art director is the sole per- 
son who works on an ad—that there 
is no direction from the ad manager 
and that management has nothing to 
do with the advertising approach? 

I am thankful, and I am sure many 
admen are too, when we see an in- 
dustrial ad with a little imagination, 
with some white space and good de- 
sign. You forget that these factors 
can sell the product too, and do an 
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SPECIALIZES 
TS rer W441) | 


Bacon offers complete clipping 
coverage of magazines. Not just a 
few publications but over 3200 
business, farm and consumer mag- 
azines. The reason is our proven 
technique, developed over 24 years 
of clipping bureau experience: 


GUARANTEED READING LIST 
Our complete list published in 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker. 
Special department checks in 
all magazines and subscriptions 
daily. 

READER'S MANUAL 
Each reader gets cross-indexed 
instruction manual, up-to-date 
for every account, every day. 

NO FARMING OUT 
Each reader trained, works full 
time on our own premises. We 
neither buy nor sell clippings to 
other bureaus. 

NO QUOTAS 
Well paid employees take time 
required to provide neat, 37 
complete, accurately 


identified clippings. | 
For further details on service 
and charges, send for our - 


new Bulletin #26Gl 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 


14 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 





Need Information? 


..0n industrial markets 


.on industrial media 
...on what the industry buys, 
how it buys? 








You'll find it, plus a 


list of major sources tor ad- 
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excellent job in building a corporate 
image and sell prestige. Don’t deny 
that prestige and corporate image 
are important in a highly competi- 
tive market. 

I take personal offense inasmuch 
as you criticized an ad from an ac- 
count I have been associated with. 
For your own satisfaction, why don’t 
you run a Starch on some of these 
ads and note the results? 

To make one last point, I have 
worked with many art directors and 
have found them all to be good mar- 
keting men, otherwise they did not 
last long on an account. 

I am sure [the Copy Chasers’] 
position is not part of INDUSTRIAL 
MarKETING’s editorial philosophy be- 
cause you have more enlightening 
editorial material in the forward 
section of your magazine. 

RICHARD BADALUCCO 
Assistant Advertising Manager, 
Zotos Div., Sales Affiliates, New 
York 


Says IM advertisers should 
take Copy Chasers’ advice 


= In your August edition I was im- 
pressed with your [Copy Chasers’ ] 
critique of a fine cross-section of in- 
dustrial advertising. 

However, as I read through the 
magazine I could not help but be 
impressed with the poor quality of 
the trade advertising by advertising 
people directed to advertising peo- 
ple. In fact, I found it most conven- 
ient to compare your criticism of in- 
dividual industrial ads in your arti- 
cle to corresponding advertising 
trade ads throughout the magazine. 

Perhaps we are to assume that it 
is not necessary to waste good ad- 
vertising on advertising people. Or 
perhaps we as advertising people are 
too busy looking around us to see 
quality in our own efforts. In any 
event I found this an interesting 
comparison. 

JOHN CAIL 
Advertising Coordinator, Theo. 
Hamm Brewing Co., San Fran- 
cisco 


"Metalworking’ calls attention 
to IM’s ‘wrong move’ 


= In your “Media Changes” depart- 
ment of your August issue (p. 183) 
Continued on page 232 





Sammy Safety Says: 
Here’s 4 good reasons why... 
Rattonal 
SAFETY 
NEw 


National Safety News’ high quality all-paid circulation pro- 
vides dominant industry-wide coverage of the safety market. 
It reaches 24,917 plants that employ virtually all “blue collar” 
workers that are subject to an organized safety program. 


Kd = LOWEST COST PER THOUSAND 


[wy 1 DOMINANT COVERAGE 


National Safety News with a total ABC circulation of 33,628 
has over 55% greater circulation than the next publication in 
the field. Yet, its cost is only $11.89 per thousand circulation 
. . . the lowest cost in safety media, by far. 


EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE 


National Safety News’ editorial content is timely and to the 

point. NSN’s Editors and contributing engineers have “on- 
[wy the-job” safety knowledge and the writing experience to 

present facts concisely and clearly. They have ready access 

to the National Safety Council’s vast accident prevention 
facilities . . . research and statistical reports, comprehensive 
reference library, and factual safety reports from 7,000 
business and industrial members. NSN is the only book in 
the field that carries The Journal of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers, a quarterly publication. 


RESPONSIVE READERSHIP 


National Safety News is read by far more men with authority 
to specify and buy safety products. In fact, in 1958 NSN 

[oh processed over 39,000 reader inquiries* for more information 
on editorial and advertising material. As a National Safety 
Council Publication, readers respect and listen to NSN’s 
authoritative voice. 


*Inquiry count per sworn statement of the Hensley Co., an independent 
organization which receives and processes all NSN Reader Service 
inquiries. 





A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL PUBLICATION 
SCHEDULE YOUR ; 
ADVERTISING IN THE Wattonal KABC) 
SAFETY MARKET'S MOST J: VYoisaa4 ‘ 
AUTHORITATIVE AND 
INFLUENTIAL TRADE HE We ® 


PUBLICATION 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
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EDITIONS . . . 


Construction Digest has always 
been first with construction news at 
the local level. Now expanded circu- 
lation and news coverage has made it 
necessary to split each issue of Con- 
struction Digest into two separate edi- 
tions. East Edition serves Indiana, 
Kentucky and Ohio; West Edition 
serves Illinois and Eastern Missouri. 


Editorial and advertising content in 
each edition is tailored to the area it 
serves, and dealer or distributor signa- 
tures keyed to either edition can be 
included at no extra cost. 


Complete coverage of the public 
works and engineered construction 
market throughout this 4%-state area 
is a must for everyone selling the con- 
struction industry. In this $12-billion 
market 12,000 people read and de- 
pend on Construction Digest .. . as 
they depend on no other publication! 


REMEMBER . . . IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY ALL BUYING IS LOCAL 


QOus 


(onstruction J)iGEst 


°.0. Box 1074, wen, . IND. 


7603 apenas Bivd., ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 


N. 3rd St., coLumsus 15, OHIO 


COLORFUL 
POSTCARDS 
ATTRACT THE EYE 
Advertise Your Products with 
POST DS 
IN FULL NATURAL COLOR 
Reproduced from Color Transparencies 


The LOW COST of the NATURAL COLOR 
POST CARDS will amaze you. 


Samples and prices on request. 


TICHNOR BROTHERS, INC. 
1249 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


for over 74 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





Healing 


6 
. ppustRial peativ 
FORGING 


1400 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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you pay us the honor of announcing 
appointments in Metalworking’s edi- 
torial staff. 

In doing so, you moved us 325 
miles south and west to the City of 
Brotherly Love. While we confess to 
a particular fondness for Philadel- 
phia, we have just invested in com- 
pletely new headquarters offices 
here in the Hub city of the Universe. 
Winters are colder, but summers are 
cooler. 

From reading the item, some of 
your readers might think that our 
new chief editor, Harry Wharen, is 
new to us. The fact is Harry has 
been our managing editor for the 
last three years, earning his promo- 
tion with a tremendously solid rec- 
ord of performance. It was prior to 
that that he was editor of Manage- 
ment Digest. 

RAYMOND F. HAMEL 
Promotion Director, Metalwork- 
ing, Boston 
[Our apologies to Metalworking, 
Boston and editor Wharen.—Ed. ] 


Says IM authority erred on 
‘management story’ report 


= Robert Newcomb and Marg 
Sammons, in the August issue of 
IM (p. 119), have erred in saying 
“A decade ago it was unheard of 
for a management to present the 
straightforward, illustrated man- 
agement story of a company, its or- 
ganizational structure and activities 
in an employe magazine. Yet Union 
Os..." 

Exactly sixteen years ago, August, 
1943, the Shell Oil Co. in its em- 
ploye magazine, “Shell News,” 
started a series of charts illustrated 
exactly as are those of Union Oil. 

The charts are still being carried 
and have been all these years. 

PHILIP C. WALLACH 
President, Wallach-Cox Asso- 
ciates, New York 


Sales manager asks help 
on sales training 


= We at Hoyt appreciate the ex- 
cellent caliber of IM articles. As a 
long-time subscriber, I trust that 





we may ask your advice. 

I am in charge of sales. We man- 
ufacture laundry and drycleaning 
equipment, which is sold through a 
network of distributors. These also 
handle allied lines of equipment. 

In order to make our sales efforts, 
which involve good deal of cor- 
respondence and telephone work, as 
effective as possible, I am seeking 


training, but literature available is 
aimed at companies with large field 
forces. 

Can you suggest any schools of- 
fering self-instruction courses 
which apply to our situation? 

EDMUND J. WINTERBOTTOM 
Resident Sales Manager, Hoyt 
Mfg. Corp., Westport, Mass. 
[Any suggestions, readers?—Ed. ] 


IM readers praise industrial advertising 


agency compensation article 


‘A vitally important problem’ 


® Your article “How Industrial Ad- 
vertising Agencies Make Their 
Money” in IM of August (p. 39), 
was very interesting. The problem 
of fairly pricing their services is of 
vital importance to all agencies both 
large and small, but is probably 
more difficult to small agencies be- 
cause of the general attitude of 
small clients toward costs and cost 
justifications. 

Your article makes clear that 
while agency pricing practices are 
moving in the general direction of 
fees to cover special services, there 
is still a very wide diversity in the 
way that different agencies deal 
with that aspect of agency opera- 
tion. So important is this subject 
and so vital its interest that it oc- 
curred to us in this office that a 
continuing column devoted to spe- 
cific case studies would prove very 
constructive. We're thinking of 
something similar to the Harvard 
Business School method. Such a 
method is more concerned with 
analysis than pat answers. 

WILLIAM E. MYDANS 

Ward William & Co., Union, N.J. 

[Thanks for the suggestion. We'll 
consider it.—Ed.] 


‘Revealing and helpful. .’ 


= We read with a great deal of in- 
terest your article, “How Industrial 
Agencies Make Their Money,” in 
the August issue of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING. 

We find this a very revealing and 


helpful compilation of data on a 
vital issue in agency operations. 
Will you please advise me if re- 
prints of this article are available 
and at what cost? Also, whether Ira 
Rubel’s special article in the April, 
1958, issue of IM is available in re- 
print form. 
F. J. MITCHELL 
Mitchell Advertising Agency, 
Erie, Pa. 
[Both articles are available as re- 
prints. “How Industrial Agencies 
Make Their Money” (Hodgson) costs 
50 cents each; “How to Pay Agen- 
cies What They’re Worth” (Rubel) 
costs 25 cents. Quantity prices avail- 
able. Write Reprint Editor, Inpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING, 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago 11.—Ed.] 


A ‘fine article. .’ 


= I want to congratulate you and 
your contributors for the very fine 
lead article in this month’s [Aug- 
ust] IM. 

It is too bad that I didn’t know 
you were working on it, because I 
could have sent you an advance car- 
bon of the manuscript on my latest 
agency management book, “Funda- 
mental Principles and Prospectus— 
Long System of Advertising Agency 
Compensation.” 

Your conclusions and ours are 
alike in some respects, and diver- 
gent in others. 

My studies convince me _ that 
agency compensation is the biggest 
problem in advertiser-agency rela- 
tionships—industrial or consumer— 
today. I am convinced the recent ill- 

Continued on page 234 





YOU EXHIBIT AT 
TRADE SHOWS 


and want a 


COMPLETE, 
PERSONALIZED 


DISPLAY SERVICE 


consisting of 


* design 
* construction 
* storage 
* routing 
* installation 
* dismantling 


* refurbishing 


all within sensible budget 
figures, call on FUNCTIONAL 
DISPLAY, a quality firm. of 
moderate size with a fine 


national reputation 


Brochure on request 


FUNCTIONAL 
DISPLAY, INC. 


1370 Blondell Ave., N. Y. 61 
SYcamore .2-6200 
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COVER THE 


MANAGER 


' 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
covers the 7,683 (BPA) 
men who do the buy- 
ing and planning for 
more than 6,000 U. S 
communities with 
populations 1,200 or 
over Show them how 
your product or serv- 
ice can help them do a 
better job and you've 
made a sale in the 
giant $35 billion muni- 


cipal market. 
BPA 


LAW and ORDER covers 
the 7,415 (BPA) police 
executives who buy 
$2% billion worth of 
police equipment and 
supplies. An average 
total circulation of 
12,834 (BPA) makes it 
the most widely read 
police publication! 
Cover this vital group 
at less than 1¥¢ per 
contact. 


& 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 W. 45th St. « New York 36, N. ¥. e MU 2-6606 





The handiest color tool for 
every artist and designer... 
/ 


TRU-TONE 


SWATCH BOOK 


OF 237 


COLORED 
PAPERS 


For making layouts, dummies, packages, or for 


color backgrounds 


book will save you time 


this pocket size swatch 


and guesswork. It's 


divided into 2 palettes of compatibly balanced 


colors 


each palette of pigment-related colors 


that are visually perfect to use together — 237 
colors INCLUDING 30 SHADES OF GRAY! 


From the swatch book you can order full size 


18x24 sheets that will 


sample, will take all 


EXACTLY match your 
mediums and will not 
stain from rubber cement. 


TRU-TONE SWATCH BOOK 
TRU-TONE SHEET 18x24 


$4.00 
.30 Each 


Introductory offer: Portfolio of 1 each of 237 
sheets plus TRU-TONE swatch book. 


($77.90 Value) 


only $69.50 





Write on your letterhead az, 
for 200 page catalogue of Ly 
art supplies — “an En- — 
cyclopedia of Artists Stray 


Materials." 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. 
2 W. 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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starred consent decree and antitrust 
division litigation with the 4As and 
publishers’ associations are not the 
last we have heard of government 
interest in the financial aspects of 
advertising. 

IM deserves much credit for ex- 
posing this subject, which as you 
found is now a matter of debate and 
controversy. 

W. H. LONG 
Advertising Consultant, White- 
fish Bay, Wis. 


‘Well-handled . .' 


= The August issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING has been read with our 
usual keen interest. And, as usual, it 
is packed with many articles of real 
value. Particularly, the editorial on 
“agency compensation” was well 
handled and valuable 
contribution to this much discussed 


certainly a 


subject. 
A, ROBERT THOMSON 
Advertis- 


President, Thomson 


ing, Peoria, IIl. 


Likes ‘comprehensive format’ 


= Let me compliment you not only 
on the splendid article on “How In- 
dustrial Agencies Make Their Mon- 
ey,” but also on the comprehensive 
format. You should be proud of it. 
Every industrial agency should find 
something for them in that article. 
NED BAILEY 
Free Lance Writer, Eureka 
Springs, Ark. 


Trade show promoter tees off 
on IM trade show article 


® Those frightful 
mers! 

I applaud your effort to provide 
light reading by publishing wispy 
stuff like Seavoy’s (“Why Exhib- 
it?,” IM, August, p. 49). However, a 
friendly caution: don’t let editorial 
zeal lure you into printing a com- 
panion piece entitled, “Why Adver- 
tise?” Some of my more grim pub- 
lisher friends might think you were 


Chicago sum- 


for real. 
SAUL POLIAK 
Clapp & Poliak, New York 5s 


| AD MANAGERS 
' ACCOUNT EXECS . . . 


| — PORTFOLIO OF 
| CASE HISTORIES 
| 
| 
l 


How national marketers use 

Photo-Reporting for advertis- 

ing, publicity, and sales pro- 
motion campaigns. 


{SICKLES Photo-Reporting 
| 193 Maplewood Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 


| Pease send Free Portfolio 


I ADDRESS 


De eS SS SS Se ee me mae al 


Leastspet 35MM COLOR SLIDE DUPLICATES 


FROM 35MM. to 4" x 5". 94* EACH 
IN RUNS OF 12 OR MORE OF A SCENE 
SHORT AUN SLIGHTLY WiGmen 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
AND FREE TEST RUN OFFER 


WORLD IN COLOR PRODUCTIONS 
BOX 392-S + ELMIRA, NEW YORK 














Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures 
tell how to publish your book, get 
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* EDITORIALLY 


. SPEAKING 


The Case for Planned Obsolescence 


Volkswagen, the German-made automobile which is 
the best seller in the United States among imported 
cars, is using advertising addressed to the American 
public to announce, “We do not believe in planned 
obsolescence.” 

The company explains that while constant improve- 
ments are made in the product, it does not bring out 
new models each year in the American style. The im- 
plication is that owners do not suffer rapid deprecia- 
tion because of their cars becoming obsolete through 
the introduction of new designs. 

The whole question of new and improved products 
and the “planned obsolescence” resulting from their 
constant introduction is an interesting one, since the 
growth and progress of American industry are based 
on the research and development which bring about 
this situation. While automobiles and some other con- 
sumer durables, like appliances, offer new models each 
year, just as is done in the fashion field, manufacturers 
of industrial goods are trying hard to obsolete their old- 
er products by finding new and better ways to serve the 
needs of their customers. 

Is there anything wrong with this? General Electric 
says, “Progress is our most important product,” and 
this view is shared by most manufacturers serving both 
consumer and industrial markets in this country. We 
could not possibly have the volume of production, em- 
ployment and profits which result from the introduc- 
tion of new and improved products if we did not have 
the philosophy of constant change and progress. 

Pressure for better products, which assure lower 
costs in production, improved quality, or both, comes 
largely from the high labor costs which are character- 
istic of the American system. The maintenance of con- 
sumer buying power and the equitable distribution of 
national income support higher wages to workers, 
based on increased productivity, and the only way pro- 
ductivity can be constantly increased is by improve- 
ment in manufacturing methods and in production 
equipment. 

Automation, for example, gets its greatest impetus 
in industries where high wages create high costs and 
thus impose on the manufacturer the necessity of con- 
stantly finding better and cheaper ways to perform his 
operations. The automobile workers profess to be 
alarmed by this trend, but they also realize that if the 
industry is to continue to pay higher and higher wages, 
they must turn to more and more automation to re- 
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“Only through continued research and development are 
each industry’s suppliers able to make their essential con- 
tributions to improvements in quality and to cost reduction." 


duce the costs of producing all of the component parts 
which go into automobiles. 

This is necessary, of course, if prices of finished prod- 
ucts are to be held within reasonable limits, so as to 
make them available to a large part of the potential 
market. The battle against rising costs goes on and on— 
and it is only through continued research and develop- 
ment that each industry’s suppliers are able to make 
their essential contributions to improvements in qual- 
ity and to cost reduction. 

A recent report of the American Management Asso- 
ciation says that manufacturers spent 12% more for 
R&D in 1958 than in the previous year, and the De- 
partment of Commerce says that expenditures in this 
area totaled $4.25 billion in 1957. All of this means that 
American industry is geared to progress through the 
development of new and better products for both con- 
sumer and industrial use. 

For the industrial marketer, this policy means that 
he always has new and exciting benefits to offer to his 
customers and prospects. They are real and tangible, 
and not contrived or artificial. Competition requires 
that changes in products which obsolete older types 
must justify their cost through the improvements they 
make in the customer’s production picture. This is 
planned obsolescence, and it is also the key to the ad- 
vances which American industry must continue to make 
to maintain the economic climate which has made this 
country strong. 


RB ac/ 


G D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 








The Audit Bureau of Circulations and Chemical Week 
go together like bread and butter, home and mother 
“ABC” is not a symbol, but a state of mind, a special 
way of living within the publishing world... a pecu 
liarly reader-sensitive editorial environment .. . an 
omnipresent circulation conscience . . . a realistic 
regard for advertiser-agency concern with media 
costs and performance. Strangely enough (or is it?) 
the net result turns out to be the identical way you 
prefer to conduct your own business . . . to manufac 
ture and sell the best possible product at the most 
equitable price for all who can benefit by its use. But 
then isn’t this what you've come to expect from any 
McGraw-Hill magazine? 











Europe gains chemical vigor 





Latest investment data show 
how fast 


Gas turbine breakthrough? 


Cooper-Bessemer uses turbo- 
jet as power source .. p. 55 





Atomic dumping—how deep. 
how close to shore, stirs hot 
controversy 

Formaldehyde usage soars, 
pushed by plastics, paper. 





q Chemical hurdles bar 
cltrus exports. . . p. 109 











“Will these give 
production what it needs 


(without failure)? 


The selection of valves, traps and piping — 
like any other plant equipment — must be 
justified by these twin production/mainte- 
nance considerations: their contribution to 
production efficiency and their trouble-free 
service life. 


These are the factors weighed by the men in 
charge of production and maintenance engi- 
neering every time equipment is considered 
for purchase. And, while most industrial 
marketers recognize this mutuality of inter- 
est, Mitt & Factory, of all industry-wide 
publications, is the only single publication 


serving this common information need “Will these need 


editorially. 


Here is an ideal climate where you can tell little maintenance 


your product story in terms of its advantages . 9” 
in production and/or maintenance to the (and serve production well) * 


men who must evaluate it, specify it — the 
men in charge of production and mainte- 
nance engineeriiig. 














Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 


Mill & Factory = 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


a Conover-Mast publication 
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